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DISCOURSE | 
1 CONCERNING 1 


| HAT is every Day ſeen to befal the No- 
ble Houſes, whoſe: great Names are 
5 = uſurp'd by obſcure Families, ſo that tjge 
true Heirs who only have Right to bear 
them, are in Time no longer diſtinguiſhed, 
beg has been the Fate of Philoſophy. A great 
Number of Arts and Sciences which in- 
leed may be of Uſe in their Places, but are worthy only 

o be the Slaves of that Science which alone renders our 

ives equally good and happy, have ſeiz'd on this mag-: 
ificent Name, and render'd it contemptible in the Eyes 
bf Men. We have now no Idea of a true Philoſopher, * 
Jince this Auguſt Title is laviſhly beſtowed on a Sort of cu-- 
ious and lazy People, who make it their only Buſineſs to 
nderſtand ſome of the Secrets of Nature, and ſpend the 

ine of their Life in making Experiments on the Weight 
df the Air, and the Virtues of the Loadſtone. This 

lame has been ſtill more degraded, in being given to 
Vor. J. : 3 thoſe, 
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thoſe, whoſe unſatiable Avarice chains them Day and 
Night to a Furnace ; as if Gold, the greateſt Quantity 8 


5 7B \ 
bis: 
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of which is not comparable to the leaſt Virtue, were the 


End of Philoſophy. In fine, Men are not content with 8 
having given it ſuch Blemiſhes as theſe, but have alſo 


* 


render'd the Name odious, in throwing it away on thoſe 
Libertines, who by a pretended Force d Eſprit, or Strength 
of Thought, which at Bottom is no better than Weak- 


neſs and Ignorance, live rather like Beaſts than Men. Is 


it then to be wonder'd at, that Philoſophy is miſtaken and 
1 and that Men no longer pay her that Reſpet 
an IT 


Veneration, which ſhe formerly excited in their 


Minds ? Aſham'd of being confounded with the Daugh- 
ters of the Earth, ſhe is reaſcended to Heaven, from 3 


whence Socrates brought her. 


The Athenians heretofore by a publick Decree forbad . 5 
that the Names of Har modius, and Ariftogiton, Who 
had deliver'd their Country from the Tyranny of Hip- 


pias and Hipparchus, ſhould ever be given to Slaves: 1 


For they thought it a horrible Indignity, by ſo ſhameſul 
a Communication, to blaſt thoſe Names that were devo- 
ted to the publick Liberty. Philoſophy is another De- 
liverer, ſhe triumphs over Vices, overthrows Impiety, 
and confounds the Wiſdom of the World. Tis ſome- 


what greater than the Arts, and than what Men com- 4 
monly call the Sciences; tis the Love of true Wiſdom, 


the Knowledge of Divine and Human Things, that is to 


ſay, the Science of God, a Science which teaches us to 

know the Relation which our Souls neceſſarily bear to 
their Creator, and by and in him to all rational Crea- 
tures, and which produces the certain Knowledge of all 


our Duties, towards God, our Neighbours, and Our- 
ſelves, 


To be truly a Philoſopher, is to have Temperance, 


Juſtice, and Fortitude, to love the Truth, to avoid ſen- 
ſual Pleaſures, to deſpiſe Riches ; to weaken, as much as 
may be, the Bands that faſten the Soul to the Body ; to 
hate and contemn this Body, which is always oppoſing 
Wiſdom 3 to renounce all our Deſires, to neither 
the Poverty, nor Shame, nor Reproach we may be _ 


. A Diſcourſe on PL AT o. 3 
2 % 20s'd to, for the Sake of Righteouſneſs and Truth; to 


* I Ho Good to Mankind, even our very Enemies; to have 
the Poching in View, but how to die well ; and for this End 
Ath Þ 


"Ko renounce one's ſelf and every Thing elſe, This is the 
alto Y Ndea the wiſeſt Heathens had of Philoſophy. 


ole IF This bein ſuppos'd, nothing can be more fit and uſe- 
Sch ful, than to follow the certain and viſible Progreſs which 
ak- = they made in their Reſearch after thoſe Truths, and to 
Is Thee to what Degree of Knowledge it pleaſed God to lead 
and them. If we don't make ſuch an Examen as this, we 
ect can't ſpeak of them with Judgment, and without fal- 
eir Jing into a falſe Account of Things, as it has often hap- 
gh- = pen'd, and ſtill happens every Day to the moſt Learned 


rom Men. Whenever they ſpeak of the Heathens, they bear 


2 4 Wirneſs againſt themſelves that they never well read 
1 4 


"== them, that they have only an imperfect Idea. of 
who them; for they impute ſuch Sentiments to them as they 
Hip- i never had, and deny them others which they had in Re- 


ves: Fality ; which is a great Piece of Injuſtice: Nay, it ſeems 
1eſul "2F (if I may ſo ſpeak) to diminiſh ſomewhat from the Mer- 
vo- cy and Juſtice of God, not to acknowledge all the Teſti- 
De- XZ monies he was pleaſed to give of himſelf among the Pa- 
16tY, "IN gans, in thoſe Times that were corrupted with the moſt 
2me- 222 abominable Idolatry, in order to reduce them to the true 
= Religion. | 

om, 


This Negligence is the more blameable; in that a 
Man needs only to read Plato, to be perfectly inform d 
of the Extent of their Knowledge: For his Writings 


Orea. up and down in the Works of other Philoſophers; and 
wich the Advantage of new Diſcoveries of his own, they 
compoſe as it were a Body of Doctrine, which contains 
the higheſt Perfection of Knowledge to be found among 
Ance, the Heathens. 


1 ſen- Let a Man read ever ſo little of him with Attention, 


ach 25 and reflect upon what he teaches, and he'll eaſily diſ- 


* cern, that God, to ſtop the Mouth of Incredulity, was 
ng 


either BY Heathens, which been ſo often predicted by. the 
be * Prophets: For was it * the Work of God, and a kind 
Pos 2 Tl 


have amaſſed together all the Truths that were ſcatter'd . 


long fince preparing the Way for the Converſion of the | 
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of Preludium of their Converſion, that a Heathen in the 


moſt idolatrous City in the World, and almoſt four hun- 
dred Vears before the Light of the Goſpel illuminated 
the Univerſe, ſhould declare and prove a good Part of the 
Truths of the Chriſtian Religion? . 

'The Circumſtance of the Time is remarkable, for 
Plato began to write immediately after the three laſt Pro- 
phets that were in //-ae/. So that as ſoon as the Prophets 


ceaſed among the eus, God raiſes up Philoſophers to 


enlighten the Gent#/es; and divers of the Principles of 


the Goſpel are taught at Athens. Where tis prov'd, 

' That there is but one God; that we ought to love and 
Serve him, and to endeavour to reſemble him in Holineſs 
and Righteouſneſs ; that this God rewards Humility, and 
puniſhes Pride. | 


: That the true Happinef of Man confiſts in being united 


to God, and his only Miſery in being ſeparated from him. 

- That the Soul is mere Darkne/5, unloſi it be illuminated 
by God : That Men are uncapable even of praying well, 
wnleſs God teaches them that Prayer, which alone can be 
20% ful to them. hs \ 

- That there is nothing ſolid and ſubſtantial It Picty ; 
that this is the Source of Virtues, and that it is the Gift 
of God. © = ' | 
77 hat tis better to die than ts ſin. 8 

That abe ought continually to be learning to die, and yet 
to endure Life, in Obedience to God. 

That "tis a Crime to hurt our Enemies, and to revenge 
our ſelves for the Injuries we have recei ved. 

That *tis better to ſuffer Wrong than to ds it. 

That God is the fole Cauſe of Good, and canuct be the 
Cauſe of Evil, which always proceeds only from our Life 
obedience, and the ill Uſe we make of our Liberty. 


That Self-lowve produces that Diſcord and Diviſion which 
reign among Men, and is the Cauſe of their Sins; that | 


the Love of cur Neighbours, which proceeds from the Lobe 
of God as its Principle, produces that ſacred Union which 
make Families, Repablichs, and Kingdoms happy. 
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the 4 = That the World is nothing but Corruption, that ave ought 
in- Ro fy from it, to join our ſelves to God, who alone is our 
ed Health and Life ; and that while abe live in this World 


he 4 Nie are ſurrounded by Enemies, and have a continual Com- 
<= . p 4 
4, to endure, which requires on our Part a Reſiſtance with- 

for ut Inter miſſion; and that we cannot conquer, unleſs God 

o- li, Angeli come to our Help. 5 

ets Dat tbe WORD fram'd the Morla, 

to and render dit wiſible ; that the Know- Adyo;. 

of Wedge of the WORD makes us live very 


appih here below, and that thereby aut obtain Felicity af- 
nd * Wer Death. 

% That the Soul is immortal, that the Dead fhall riſe 

nd again, that there ſhall be a final Judgment both of the 

Righteous and of the Wicked, when Men ſhall appear only 

ted with their Virtues or Vices, which hall be the Occaſion of 

. «heir eternal Happine/s or Miſery. % 
But I forbear to proceed, that T may not repeat that 


c | 

%, here, which will be found in its full Extent elſewhere. 

be vet I cannot chuſe but add, that Plato had ſo great and 

true an Idea of perfect Righteouſneſs, and was ſo tho- 

y; roaghly acquainted with the Corruption of Mankind, 

„, lat he makes it appear, * that if a Man perſe ly righ- 

teous ſhould come upon Earth, he would find ſo much 

oOppoſition in the World, that he would be impriſon'd, 

of revil'd, icourg'd, and, in fine, crucified by ſach, who, 

tno' they were extremely wicked, would yet paſs for 

ge = righteous Men. Socrates was the firſt Proof of this De- 

monſtration. For as St. Fuyftin ſays, the Devils ſeeing 

this Philoſopher made their Nullity appear by the Diſco- 

35 very of the Truth, and that he endeavour'd to reclaim 
2 Men from giving them religious Worſhip ; theſe mali- 

cious Spirits ſo order'd the Matter by Means of Men who 

* were corrupt, and took Pleaſure in Vice, that this righ- 


teous Man was put to Death as if he had been an impious 


Perſon, that liv'd without God in the World, and intro- 
duc'd new Gods. | 


aw _—_CH 
— — 


In the ad Book of his Commonwealth, Tom, 2, 


B x There 


1 


ng Paganiſm, which was the Corruption of it. 5 
ry gives a Law which in its principal Heads is en- 


the Law of Mo/es ; and by clear and expreſs ae 
X 0 
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There are ſome who pretend the abovementioned Pa. 
ſage of Plato is a Prophecy, becauſe the Terms don't i 
agree with the Circumſtances of Socrates, who was put 
to Death only by a Draught of Poiſon, but preciſely ſuit 3 
with thoſe of the Saviour of the World, who was both 
ſcourged and crucified. t 

But we ſhall! not preſume to make a Prophet of out 
Philofopher, from whom Reaſon alone, when mov'd by 3 
the Injuſtice of Men, might extort ſuch exaggerated Ex- 
preſſions; but ſhall content our ſelves to enquire what 
there may be in his Writings conformable to the Defigns Xx 
of God, who always deſir d the Salvation of Men, and 
often made uſe of the Pagans for the Execution of his 
eternal Decrees. 4 

We underſtand by the Holy Scripture, which is the 
only Lamp of Truth, that natural Religion was the firſt 7 
Uſe Men made of their Reaſon ; that Luſt and irregular 
Paſſions having corrupted their Reaſon, they abandon'd 7 
themſelves to the ſacrilegious Worſhip of Idols; and that 
God, to ſtop the Courſe of this Abomination, made him- 
ſelf known a ſecond 'Time, and give the Fewi/h Law: 
which as it reviv'd in the Minds of Men the Principles of 
the Law of Nature, ſo it promis'd a more ſacred and per- 
fe Covenant which the Righteous were to expect, and 
which alone was capable of triumphing over Death ; 
_ ſo alone able to conduct Men to a glorious Immor- 8 

It. » 2 | 

Plato ſeems to have been acquainted with the Divine 
Conduct in this Matter, and to endeavour to reclaim the 2 
Heathens by the ſame Means. 5 38 
He endeavours to re-eſtabliſh natural Religion, by op- 


tirely conformable to the Tradition of the Hebrews, and 
the Precepts of Mo/es and the Prophets; from whom he 
has borrowed that which is moſt rational and ſubſtantial in 
his Works. | 

And he ſupports this Law by a great many Principles 
more ſublime than thoſe of natural Religion, and of 


Divine 
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of ſpiritual and eternal Bleſſings, which the Chriſtian 
Religion alone can make Men enjoy, and which Meſcs 
and the Prophets only promiſed under the Veil, and Fi- 
**ZÞures of temporal Enjoyments. So that Plato is not con- 
ent to give a Teſtimony only to natural Religion, and 
the 7ewih Law, but alſo in ſome ſort pays Homage to 
Chhriſtianity; in piercing, by a ſupernatural Light, into 
a Part of thoſe Shadows and Figures that cover'd it; 
and in propoſing molt of the greateſt Motives, and glo- 
ZTious Objects. which it has always employ'd to raiſe Men 
above themſelves, and to make them Maſters of their 
Paſſions. | 
A happy Immortality (ſays he) is a great Prize ſet 
Before us, and a great Object of Hope, which ſhould en- 
Ro age us to labour all the Time of our Life to acquire Wiſdom 
band Virtue. This the reading only of theſe two firſt Vo- 
lumes will compleatly ſet in its true Light. 
X *'Tis commonly enquir'd on this Subject, how the 
Books of Moſes and thoſe of the Prophets could come to 
= Plato's Knowledge. I will not undertake to 1 that 
1 t of the 
Septuagint; tis too difficult a Matter to ſupport that Sup- 
n and I muſt confeſs I can find no ſolid Foun- 
ation for it. But I'Il declare what ſeems moſt probable 


< PEEL 


A 


* 
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Aſter the Departure of the //-ae/ites out of Egypt, 
they almoſt always continued their Commerce with the 


7 E2yptians. They traded in their Country, they ſome- 
times deſir'd their Aſſiſtance againſt their Enemies, and 


often enter'd into Treaties and Alliances with them. By 
Z theſe Means the Memory of all that had happen'd to their 
Nation was eaſily preſerv'd among thoſe-People. + The 
Captivity of King Fehoachaz, whom Pharaoh Necho 
carried away Priſoner about the Beginning of the forty- 
ſecond Qlympiad ; and || the Dwelling of the Prophets 
Jeremiah and Baruch in Egypt ſome Fane after which 
the miſerable Remainder of the Feaus, that the King of 


rr 


— 


I Jer. 43. 


Vol. 2. + 2 Kings 23. | 
B Babylin 


4: 
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Babylon had left in Fudea, could not ſuffer the Et ypriars © 


to forget theſe Things. 


About this Time Pythagoras travell'd into Egypt, from vB 
whence he brought theſe 'Traditians into Greece; his Diſ- 3 
ciples communicated them to Socrates, who acquainted 2? 


Plato with them; and he, to be more perfectly inſtructed 


in them, went to the ſame Place where he might ſee not 
only the Grand- Children, but the Children of ſach a; 


had convers'd with the Fugitives that retired thither with 
thoſe Prophets. And perhaps 'tis no ill- founded Suppo- 


ſition, that by his frequent Converſation with them he 
learned enough of their Language to read thoſe Originals 


himſelf, of which the Egyptian, who were a very cu- 


rious People, might have Copies. But whether he read 


them, or knew nothing of them, but what he learned in 
Converſation, tis certain he could draw that Tradition 
which he calls Sacred from no other Source. For he har- 
monizes ſo well with thoſe Originals in many Things, 
not only in reſpect of the Truths themſelves, but more- 


over in the very Manner of his Expreſſions, that one 


would often think he tranſlates them. From whom, un- 


lefs from the Hebrews, could the Egyptiaus have a Tra- 


dition containing ſuch wonderful Doctrine, and of which 


never any other People had heard, before the peculiar 


People of God were inſtructed in it? 
But 'tis ſaid there are many Errors intermix'd with the 
Writings of Plato; that in his Explication of the greateſt 


Truths, he is full of Doubts and Uncertainty ; and *tis Z 
obſerv'd that Socrates conſtantly profeſſes that be knows © 
nothing : What Advantage can be received from a Marr 


that knows nothing but his own Ignorance ? And 'tis fit 
theſe Objections ſhould have an Anſwer. 
"Tis certain Plato is not without his Errors; but 


when they come to be ſtrictly examin'd, there are to 
be found in them ſome Traces of ancient Traditions, 
and Predictions of the Prophets: And if theſe Traces 
are compar'd with the Doctrine of the Holy Scripture, 


one may diſcover the Source of thoſe Errors, which by 
this Means become one of the Proofs of the Truth of 
the Chriſtian Religion. For we muſt be forc'd to ac- 
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la, Ipniedge that the Heathens had. a dim Sight of divers 
fro et Truths, which becauſe they were not to be fully 
Di eiled till the coming of the Meal, were involved 
inte! Darkneſs too thick to be penetrated by their Eyes. 
1Red d this was predicted by the Prophets, who all declar d 
e no! t Chrift ould be the Light of the World. None but 
þ % us Chrift was able to diſcover to them thoſe Myſteries, 
with ich were to be kept ſecret before his coming. There- 
mm. We 'tis no very ſurprizing Thing, that ſuch Perſons as 
. empted to penetrate * theſe Myſteries, only by the 
hal ht of their Reaſon, did evaporate into vain Imagi- 
cu. ons. And for this Reaſon we ought not to pretend 
lead Naive a clear Explication of the Truths of Religion by 
Ain the Notions of this Philoſopher ; but on the contrary 
tion Mold explain his Notions by theſe Truths: This is the 
har. May to diſplay Light every where, and diſſipate all Er- 
ines gs. And when his Principles accord well with thoſe 
—4 Truths, we may with very good Advantage make uſe of 
one de Proofs he has given of them. : ; 
un. The Doubts and Uncertainty, of which he is re- 
Tra. Poached, about the molt eſſential Points, are ſo far 
hich Jom ſhaking his Principles, that they only give the 
aliar Peater Confirmation to them; and one may ſay that 
Fertainty and Conviction ſpring from theſe very Doubts. 
| the Por Inſtance, in his Phædon, where he js treating of 
ateſt e great Objects of our Hope in the other Life, he 
I tis Aſinugtes that tis a very difficult Matter certainly to 
e, now the Truth of theſe Things, while we live here; 
Man ind that how ſtrong ſoever the Proofs are, on which we 
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ay found an Expectation of a happy Eternity, the 


Preatneſs of the Subject, and the natural Infirmities of 
Man, are inexhauſtible Springs of Doubts and Uncertain- 
ies; for theſe ſpring up in Multitudes from the Stock of 
Forrupt Nature, which o 
3 — reſiſts the moſt evident Proofs which Reaſon can 
produce. 


poſes the moſt manifeſt Truths, 


What was to be done then to diflipate theſe 


* 


— 


— — ——}_ — — —_ 
* 


* Such as the Doctrine of the Trinity, the Reſurrection, the 
all of Man, and the Creation of the Souls of Men before their 


Bodies, 
B 5 | Doubts ? 


| 


—k — 
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Doubts ? The Prophets had ſpoken, but their Orac|: 
were yet obſcure, and Men might not diſcern in thei 
Words the Divine Spirit that animated them. It was ne. 


ceſſary that God himſelf ſhould ſpeak. Nothing leſs tha 


an expreſs Promiſe, nothing leſs than a plain Divine Re 


velation could entirely diſperſe the Clouds of 1gnoranc 


and Incredulity, and convert theſe Doubts into Certaintic;, 
This is what “ Plato confeſſes in expreſs Terms. For he 
brings in ſome Philoſophers that render Homage to God 
calling his Promiſes the Veſſel in which no Danger is to l. 


feared, and the only one in which awe can happily accomPpliſ 


the Voyage of this Life, on a Sea ſo tempeſtuous and full. 
Rocks. Thus we ſee where his Doubts terminated ; ther 
led Men to acknowledge the Need they had of a God, to 
aſſure them of the Reality of the great Bleſſings for which 
a7 hop'd. And this is accompliſhed in the Chriſtian 
Religion; which as it is the only Religion that has God 
for its Teacher, ſo has it alſo the Promifes of eternal Hap- 
ineſs, of which the Prophets ſpake, and of which Pal. 
a Glimpſe; and for which the Word of this God, by 


the Confeſſion even of the'e Pagans, is a moſt certain Se. 
Curity. So that, by the Acknowledgment of the mot 
enlighten'd Heathens, there are now no reaſonable Doubt 


concerning the Truth of the Chriſtian Religion ; that 
being the only Veſſel in which we can never be loſt. And 
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this is what the Prophets predicted, that in Jeſus Chrit 


Life and Immortality ſhould be fully brought to Light, 
and that he ſhould be the Deſire of Nations. 
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"Tis not only in theſe principal Points that Pa 


doubts, but almoſt in every Thing; and his Doubts have 
given Occaſion to many to make a mT Judgment of 

een imagined 
that it aſſerted nothing, but accounted all Things equally i 
Socrate; 
and Plato were not of the Number of thoſe Philoſophers, 
whoſe fluctuating Minds kept them continually wandring, 
ſo that they had no fixt and Reddy Principles. This was 


the Academick Philoſophy ; for it has 


uncertain, which is a very unjuſt Suppoſition. 
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And Fnions, after ſerious Reſearches and long Labour, were 
Chrilt become Science by the Divine, Light, then they affirm'd 
Light, what they knew. Till then all was doubtful and uncer- 

tain to them. Bat theſe Doubts were more wiſe and ſafe 
Plata thin the A ce of thoſe poſitive Philoſophers, that 
; have raſhly affirm'd every Thing, and always took Opinion 
ent of tor Science, . 
gined The third Objection againſt Socrates, That he only knexw 
qually WY that be knew nothing, is no more ſolid than the former; 
crate; and is to be anſwer'd by the ſame Principle: And if I am 
phers, not miſtaken, we ſhall find in this Ignorance a marvel- 
Iring, lous Fund of Knowledge. 8 
is was There are two Sorts of Ignorance, the one natural, 

which is or evil, according to the good or ill Uſe 

3 that is made of it; and the other acquired, and always 

It good; For this latter is the Ignorance of thoſe who 
their aſter 
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Weir Principle and Rule: They taught that Men could 
t of themſelves have any Opinion but what was 
Wunded only on Probabilities ; but that when God en- 
Whten'd them, that which was no more than Opinion 
W fore, now became Science. And this they explain'd 
I a pretty Compariſon: Dædalus made two Sorts 
WW Statues that could walk, with this Difference, the 
ne Sort had a Spring which ſtop'd them when one 
Mieas'd, and the other had none; fo that when they 
Were let go, they run along to the End of their Line, 


reat a Price, but the former were very dear. Now 
BFocrates and Plato compar'd Opinion to theſe Statues, 
iat could not be ſtop'd ; for Opinion is not ſtable, 
Put is ſubject to change. But when 'tis reſtrain'd and 
ed by Reaſoning drawn from Cauſes which the Divine 
Light diſcovers to us, then Opinion becomes Science, 
if g is fix d and ſteddy, like thoſe Statues which had 
that governing Spring added to them. So that their 
Meaning was, that Opinion turns only on Probability, 
which is always like moving Sand; but that Science retts 
on Certainty and Truth, which are a firm Foundation. 
Thus Socrates and Plato diſputed about every Thing, 


while they had only Opinions; but when theſe Opi- 


Ind could not be ſtop'd. The latter were not of ſo 
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after they have learned all that Man can know, are con- 1 
vinc'd that they know nothing. This was Socrates's 15 2 
elf. 


norance, it was * a learned Ignorance that knows it 

He had run through Aſtronomy, Geometry, Phyſicks, 
e Poetry, Polite Learning, &c, and faw 
the Vanity of them. He even undertakes to prove that 
all theſe Sciences are either uſeleſs, or dangerous, and 
that nothing but the Knowledge of God can make. us 
happy; that where this Divine Science is not, there can 
be no Good, and conſequently that there is a Sort of Ig- 
norance more uſeful than the Sciences ; for this Ignorance 
ieeks not for Knowledge in it ſelf, well knowing it has 
none, but only in God who is pleas d to fill its Vacuum. 
It was for this Reaſon, Socrates always began his In- 
ſtructions with an Affirmation that he knew nothing. By 


this he ſigniſied that our Souls have no true Knowledge 


of any Thing, any farther than they are enlighten'd by 
God : That they ſhould always look on that piercing 
Light, in which alone they can ſee Light; and that 
when they turn their Looks another Way, they neceſſa- 


rily fall back into Obſcurity, and produce nothing but 
the Works of Darkneſs. t the Proud Wiſe Men of 


the World appear, and compare themſelves with this Ig - 
norant Man. x | 
So much for one of the Uſes that may be made of Pla- 


to's Writings, which ought to be look'd upon as fo many 


Titles belonging to Chriſtianity, found long ago among 


the Pagans, and are ſo much the more venerable, in that 


ſo much as is found in them is faithfully copied from 
thoſe which the Prophets have left us ; and in that which 
we find altered and corrupted, we may however diſcover 
the Veſtiges of thoſe Truths which irreproachable Wit- 
neſſes publiſh'd. 

The fecond Uſe that may be made of them, and 
which is no leſs confiderable than the former, is that by 
this Means we may be confirm'd in the Knowledge of a 


— 
— * » 


* *Tis an Expreſſion of Secrates, which ftates two Sorts of 
Ignorance, one that is ignorant ef it ſelf, and t' other that 
knows itſelf, j | 

| great 
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on- Fireat many Chriſtian Truths, which are prov'd in em 
15 ich ſuch a Strength and Evidence, as no reaſonable Man 
ef. n reſiſt. | | e 
Xs, W Religion only propoſes them; for it belongs not to the 
aw 


Majeſty of a God to prove the Neceſſity, Juſtice, and 

WT ruth of all he commands. He makes Men love what 
"A e requires, and that is more than to prove it to be rea- 
nabſe. But a Philoſopher, who has no Authority over 
any farther than he perſuades us by his Reaſons, is 
liged to give Proofs of every Thing he advances ; and 
us Plato does, and his Proofs can't chuſe but be very 
reeable to them that believe, and very uſeful to Unbe- 
Nevers, if they are but willing to attend a little to em for 
Meir Inſtruction. | | 
Some learned and zealous Perſon, who is well read in 
= c/faftical Hiftory, will perhaps ſay, If Plato be fo 
Wcful, whence come thoſe thundering Cenſures, which 
Nie of the Fathers of the Church, and above all St. 
bry/oftem, have let fly againſt him? It would be a ſuf- 
Wcicnt Anſwer to this, ſhould I only oppoſe to it thoſe 
Weat Praiſes, which other Fathers have given him, eſpe- 
ally St. Juguſiin. But is it to be imagined, that the 
me Principles that charmed St. Auguſtin, were diſplea- 
g to St. C4ry/etom ? No certainly: The Spirit of God 
not divided, and Truth always appears to thoſe whom 
Sod is pleaſed to illuminate. Pl! { (9 3 endeavour to 
1 4 1 whence this Difference of their Sentiments pro- 
Feded. | 
The Philoſophy of Plato was look d on two different 
Ways, which have given Occaſion to two very oppoſite. 
Ypinions concerning it. 
$ Chriſtian Philoſophers look'd upon it as a Doctrine, 
hich by its Principles naturally led to the Chriſtian Re- 
pion. 

And Pagan Philoſophers conſidered it as a Doctrine, 
hich contain'd Morals as perfect as thoſe of Chriſtianity, - 
dvhich might even take Place of this holy Religion. 

In the firſt Reſpect it was worthy of all the Encomiums 
it have been given it by the greateſt Doctors of the 
hurch, who came out of his School. 2 
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And on the ſecond Account it deſerved the greateſ! 


Anathema. The DefeQts of this Philoſophy could not be 
too much aggravated, nor could thoſe haughty Philo- 


they lead us not to the Knowledge of Jeſus Chriſt. Pla 
himſelf, by his Principles, would furniſh us with Arms, 
to oppoſe thoſe of his Admirers, that ſhould be ſo ſenſe- 
leſs, as to take up with his Opinions, and ſhut their Eyes 
againſt the _ Truths of Religion. | 
But this Difference is now ceaſed : There are now none 
of thoſe ignorant Perſons. No Body is ſo blind to prefer, 
or even compare Plato and Socrates, I will not ſay to the 
Evangeliſts or Apoſtles, but to the meaneſt Chriſtian. 80 
that there is no Danger in ſetting a Value on thoſe Truths 
which are found in Plato, and in rendering them all the 
Honour they deſerve. They are not the Tc worthy of 8 
our Refpe&, becauſe they proceed from the Mouth of 138 
Heathen. Did not God take Balaam from among the 1 
Gentiles to communicate his Spirit to him? When ve 
render Homage to the Truths foretold by that covetou 
and corrupt Prophet, we don't honour the Prophet, bu 
him by whom he was inſpir d. For as St. Ambroſe ſay; 
* *Tis not the Deſert of him who propheſies, but the Oraci' 
of him who calls, and which the Grace of Ged reveal: 
The greater the Darkneſs was that benighted thoſe Time 
the more Eſteem we ought to have for Plato and Socrate Mc 
whom God ſeems to have-choſen to be the firſt Herald 
of thoſe great Truths, and if I may venture to ſay it, th 
Fore-runners of St. Paul, in the moſt ſuperſtitious an: 
idolatrous City in the World. "Twas the Doctrine of 
theſe Philoſophers that had produc'd and cheriſhed thoſ Rt 
Sparks of Knowledge which this great Apoſtle found i! 
the Hearts of ſome of the Athenians, concerning the Ref 


ſurrection of the Dead, and the Immortality of the Sou! 


—_— 


4 
| 
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Non confitentis meritum, ſed vocantis oraculum eſt rev W 
Dei Gratia, St. Ambry Lib, 6. Epiſt. 37. 
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ate! What Reſpect we have for this Doctrine, will turn to 
t be Ihe Glory of the Chriſtian Religion : For if the Con- 
hilo- ormity of a Part of Plato's Opinions, with what is re. 
too ealed to us in the Goſpel, has ſo raiſed this Philoſopher's 
| the Name, that he is called the Divine Philoſopher ; what 
y, if Fiſtcem and Veneration do they deſerve, whoſe Minds 

lat: nd Hearts are filb'd with all the Truths of Chriſtianity, 


\rms, nd who are fed with the Celeſtial Doctrine, which our 
Lord Jeſus Chriſt learned of God the Father, and came 


Eyes BM himſelf to teach us? 
This Conformity of Plato with the Doctrines of the 
none Poſpel, laſt Year engag'd a Learned and Pious Eccleſi- 


refer, ſtick to give a ſmall Extract of it, which was very well 
to the Feceived by the Publick. This Extract, which was made 
n. 80 In the Palace, and under the Eye of one of the beſt and 
"ruth; Moſt learned Archbiſhops God has given his Church, is 
ll the great Eulogium on the Doctrine of this Philoſopher. 
thy o What greater Approbation can it have, than that of a 
h of 9 relate, who ſo ſtrongly adheres to the Word of Truth, 
ng the And is ſo diligent in inſtructing the People in it himſelf, 
en we s well as in cauſing others to inſtruct 'em? . 
vetou , Another great Advantage to be gained out of Plato's 


et, bu ritings, is, that a Man may form his Judgment by 
ſe ſay; em; and acquire that Juſtneſs of Mind, and Accuracy 
Orac'ptf Reaſoning, which are neceſſary in all Conditions of 
eveal: Life, in order to diſcern Truth from Error, that he may 
Time Wake the right Side in all Affairs that occur. For the Phi- 
ocraten eſophy of Sccrates is the Source of good Senſe, as“ Ho- 
Herald race himſelf acknowledges. 

it, te There is no Work in the World that teaches, ſo well 
ous ans this, the Art of confuting Sophiſts, who by their 


Xrine 0Þoiſonous Maxims labour to corrupt the Minds of Men, 
d tho'and to deſtroy Truth and good Senſe. As there will 
ound lways be buch Impoſtures to be found, this Art will al- 
the Reſhvays be of very great Uſe, and there's no Man teaches 
he Souſſſt like Plato. There is nothing more compleat than his 
Logick, which inſallibly gains its Point in every Thing it 
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undertakes ; and 'tis impoſſible for a Man to defend him- 
ſelf from the Force of it. It may be compar'd to the 


Sun, which, when it riſes, ſcarce makes us feel its Heat, 


but gradually increaſes it, ſo that at length it becomes too 
hot to be endur'd. 
I ſhall not ſpeak of the Charms of his Dialogues, 


which ate inexpreſſible: There are no Satires or Come- 
dies that come near em. We can no where find ſuch 
Sharpneſs of Wit, ſo many Graces, and decent Turns of 
Thought, not ſo much Variety either of Conceptions, or h 


Expreſſions: Nor were Ironies ever ſo finely manag'd ; 
ſo that tis not ſo much an Entertainment of Reading as 


an Inchantment. In the Life of P/az I have ſufficiently .v 
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expos'd to View the Advantages of Dialogue above all 

other Ways of treating a Subject. I ſhall here only add, 
that that which contributes moſt to render it fo agreeable Bi. 
and uſeful, is, that Truth comes gradually out of the 
Bowels of the Diſpute ; juſt as when Pictures are unrolled 
we ſee the Perſons repreſented riſe up by Degrees, till at 
laſt they appear in their full Proportion: And there is no- 
thing more agreeable to the Mind than the ſpringing up of 


Truth after this Manner, the inſenſible Pr 
to foreſee its Appearance. 


that which has been formally prov'd to us, which moſt 
commonly only irritates and makes us uneaſy. 

Theſe Dialogues have been the Admiration of all Ages: 
In the Reign of Trajan they were till ſo much eſteemed 
at Rome, that they occaſion'd the introducing of a Cuſtom 
which was received with great Applauſe ; they us'd to 
chuſe the fineſt of theſe Dialogues, and make their Chil- 
dren learn them by heart, that ſo they might at their 
Feaſts recite em at Table, with thoſe different Tones 
and Geſtures that were ſuitable to the Manners and Cha- 
raters of the different Perſons whom Plato brings in 


ſpeaking. 


Tis true, this Cuſtom laſted not long; but that which 
put an End to it was no leſs honourable than that which 
introduc'd it, For the Philoſophers that condemn'd and 

| : | abo- 


ogreſs of which 
even leaves the Soul Time to be before-hand with it, and 

Now a Truth which our 
Minds have as it were divided, pleaſes us much more than 
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qed it, did ſo only becauſe they accounted Plato too 


4 me to be ſo uſed, and becauſe they could not endure 
4 Wat Dialogues ſo ſerious and ſolid ſhould ſerve for a Di- 
4% Wctiſement at Table, and be heard amidſt the Merri- 


nt, Noiſe and Tumult of a Feaſt. And this Senti- 
-nt of theirs was ſupported by the Authority of Plato 


IX Man, of the Sovereign Good, and other Theological 
Watters, does not puſh on his Demonſtration very far; 


s of > does not, according to his ordinary Cuſtom, imitate a 
Fog gorous Wreſtler, who never lets go his Hold, and who 
css his Adverſary fo cloſely that he can't eſcape him; 


t he ſoftens his Proofs, and makes *em pleaſant, and 


wy b tracts his Auditors by the Inſinuation of Fables and Ex- 
: 93 Iyples, which ſeem to be contriv'd not ſo much to con- 
abi. ce as to divert em. For no Queſtions ought to be 


Merted at Table but ſuch as may move the Soul after an 
Pereeable and uſeful Manner, and ſuch as every one may 
ly underſtand ; and thoſe ought to be baniſhed (to uſe 
Ne Words of Democritus ) that are thorny, and out of 
&S hich 'ris difficult to extricate one's ſelf. The Diſcourſe 
Hen Table ought to be for every one, like the Wine; and 
ic Fich as propoſe there abſtracted and difficult Queſtions, 
Paniſn thence this kind of Community, and renew the 
our feaſt of the Fox and the Crane. | 
If I had only conſider'd the Eloquence, the Strength 
molt Ind Harmony of theſe Writings, I confeſs I ſhould ne- 
Fer have had the Courage to tranſlate 'em ; in doing 


ges 4 Fhich, either through my own Defect, or that of the 
med Language in which I write, I have had the Uneaſineſs of 
ſtom inding my ſelf unable to preſerve a Multitude of Beauties, 
d to nd Elegancies that render theſe Dialogues Maſter- pieces, 
Chil- Wot to be equall'd. But I conſider'd, that ſee ing they con- 
_ ain'd Matters of ſo great Importance and Neceſſity, it 


ould be a great Piece of Folly, to be fo ſuperſtitious 
Cha- bout Terms, as to deprive Mankind of ſo great an Ad- 
Ss m Wantage. And by good hap, that which is the molt uſe - 

a ul can't be hurt by my Tranſlation. - It preſerves the Art 
vhich Bo Logick, and all the Truth which Socrates proves by 
vhich nat Means, and that's enough. Thoſe Beauties which 
d and 6 conſiſt 


7 mſelf, who in his Banquet, being to ſpeak of the End 


gers. 


Trouble as to read him, + 'They will much ſooner read 
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conſiſt only in Expreſſion are not ſo neceſſary, and de 
may eaſily forgo em, provided we enjoy others; an{ 
not do like a certain Writer of the laſt Age, who after he 
had made very good Reflections on Socrates, and had 2 
knowledged him to be an admirable Pattern in all gra 
Qualities, ꝛmuſes and perplexes himſelf with Trouble, 
that a Soul ſo lovely had met with a Body ſo deform'( 8 
and diſagreeable to its Beauty. Which is as if a Soldie's 
in reading the great Actions of Cæſar or Alexander, in 
ſtead of making Advantage of his reading, and learnigg 
the Art of War, ſhould diftreſs and afflict his Mind, be 
-; = one was bald, and t'other irclin'd his Head on m | 
Side. "2 

But it may be I have leſs Reaſon to fear how it will gi 
with my Tranſlation,” than how Socrates himſelf vi f 
eſcape. Our Age ſo much reſembles that wherein thi 
Philoſopher liv'd, that, in all Appearance, if this wit? 
Man now finds ſome 2 Judges who will do hin? 
Juſtice, he'll find a greater Number of Perſons extreme 
prejudic'd, who will be ſure to condemn him. In an Ag . 
wherein nothing is eſteem'd but Riches ; wherein that Sa g 
very, which leads to Wealth, is prefer'd to Liberty, an 
Men chuſe rather to nouriſh the Vices of others by ther 
Flatteries, than to augment their own Virtues by theif pt 
Labour; the Temperance, Frugality, Fortitude, Juſti N 
and Liberty of Socrates, will be laugh'd at; and this wil 
be but the Accompliſhment of what he predied : * || 
my Fellow-Citizens (ſays he) have not been able to u 
dure my Maxims, much leſs will they be tolerable to Strargt 
2 
The greateſt Part will not give themſelves ſo mucifſt# 
Cc 
| 


4 


the Mileſian Fables, as St. Ferom ſays; that is, ſuciſ 
Pieces as corrupt the Heart and Mind, than Dialogue 
which inſpire nothing but Wiſdom. And among the 
that will read him, many will do it only out of Curioſity 


= Apology 69. Multogz pars major eſt Mileſias Fabus 


revolventium, quam Platonis Libros, St. Jerom in the Preface i 
his 1216 Book on Iſaiah. c 
or 
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ind vw Ir in our Time we may make the ſame Complaint that was 
; 3 and Wade heretofore by Taurus the Philoſopher, an ancient 
tere 


had ac. 
1 gre 
rouble, 
orm'd, 


Soldie-, 


be Banquet, to have the Pleaſure of ſeeing the Exce 

Alcibiades. Another for his Phedrus, becauſe tis a 
reatiſe of Criticiſm, and the Oration of Hias is exa- 
in'd in it; and others defire thoſe Dialogues which have 
e greateſt Reputation, and are accounted the belt pen'd, 


er, in. Inly for a frivolous Pleaſure : And not one of all theſe 
arning inks of embelliſhing his Mind by reading of theſe 
d, be Pooks, fo as to become more modeſt, temperate, juſt, 
on one datient, and pious. 

b But thoſe who will prove the leaſt favourable to Socra- 
will g , are a Sort of Men who highly value themſelves 
If ui pon their refin'd Wit ; and a great many of thoſe who 

Fe taken with the Pomp and gay Appearances of the 


World. 

The former not having Eyes pacing enough to diſ- 
over the ſecret Light thoſe hidden Beauties that a- 
Porn theſe Dialogues, will count Socrates-a dull and lan- 


rat Sa zuid Author, becauſe he has no Witticiſms, nor genteel 
ty, au Turns. An obſcure Perſon who never did any Thing 
y theif Vorthy to be read, ſhall call in Queſtion the Reputation 
y theif pf Socrates, a Perſon who has been an Honour to Human 
Justi Nature by the Excellency of his Underſtanding ; and 
his wil hall prefer himſelf to him, trampling under his Feet 

* je the Teftimonies which all the learned Men of Antiquity, 


end all Greece hade rendred him, that fer good Senſe, 
Mit, Pleaſantneſs, Subtilty, Strength, Variety and Abun- 
Wance, he excelled all that ever had appeared in the World. 
mud A Man muſt have a great Stock of good Opinion of him- 
er rea ſelf, to appeal from ſo ſolemn a Judgment, and to make 
„ ſuciſ his Appeal to himſelf too. 

nogue The latter are commonly corrupted by reading frivo- 
> thef Jous Books, which are wholly compos'd for Oſtentation, 
riofity fend, as Montagne ſays, can't perceive Riches unleſs they 


» 
7% 


mate à pompous Show, and fo have a Diſguſt for every 


Fabulut = — 


eface i 3 + 
* Cicero in his 3d Book of Oratory. 


for 2 thing 


ommentator on Pluto. One aſks for Plato's ors | 
es 
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thing that is plain and ſimple ; being perſuaded that wha 
is natural and eaſy, is akin to Dulneſs and Stupidity. 
Theſe will think it below 'em to attend to a Philoſophe - 
who entertains them only with ſuch Diſcourſes as the) 
count vulgar and trivial, who is ſcarce ever to be found 
ont of Shops; who talks only of Huſbandmen, Smiths, 
Maſons, Carpenters, Shoemakers, and Taylors, and uM 
eternally hammering on the ſame Subjects, and repreſent. 
ing the ſame Images. | 4 

There are not wanting good Reaſons to prove to then, 
that as a Man ſometimes is thought plump, and in good 
Caſe, when he is only fave//'d and bloated ; fo that which 
is frequently taken for Accuracy of Judgment, is the EB 
fect of ſome Diſtemper, and not at all the Mark of ll 
nice and fine Reliſh. The higheſt and moſt ſublime Con- is 
ceptions are often hid under a Form that appears vile and 
contemptible. Are not the moſt celeſtial Truths propos 
to us in the Goſpel under popular Images and Modes of RC 
Expreſſion, like thoſe us'd' by Socrates ? That whict alc 
creeps on the Earth, is no leſs capable than that which i Uay: 
rais'd to the Heavens, of ſerving for a Repreſentation to woe. 
let the greateſt Secrets, both of Nature and Grace, into 
our Underſtanding. Nay, many Times the moſt ſimple 
and common Ideas are the moſt proper to impreſs Truth 
on the Minds of Men; for befides that theſe are mor: 
proportionate to us, they do not tranſport us out of out 
ielves, as the moſt magnificent Ideas do. If none bu 
pou and dazling Images could ſtrike us, God would no: Wh: 

ave fail'd to have conſtantly employ'd them; and fince JW: 
*tis no more difficult for him to change Men than to ih 
luminate them, he would have been 0 far from making 
his Spirit ſtoop to the Manners and Cuſtoms of thoſe 
whom he inſpired, that on the contrary he would have 
transform'd their Manners and Cuſtoms, to ſubject then 
in ſome ſort to his Spirit; and yet he did not do thus. 
When he inſpires Daniel, he leaves him to ſpeak like a 
Man educated in a Royal Court, he uſes only Great and Mk 
Magnificent Ideas; and when he inſpires a Shepherd, 
ſuch a one as Amos, he leaves him to explain himſel! Wh 
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t WB ſuch Terms as were moſt familiar to him: But the 
dit). Muth is every where equally ſublime, and as it receives 
opher Acceſſion to its Luſtre by the Majeſty of Figures, ſo 
s they icher does it loſe any Thing of its Glory by their Sim- 
found city. Socrates was fo well perſuaded, that this Simpli- 


mitch; y was alone capable to move and correct the Minds of 
ind i en, that when Cr:tias, the moſt cruel of the thirty 
eſent : rants, commanded him to let all the Artificers alone, 


talk no more of them, he anſwer'd, * 7 muſt then 
= all thoſe Conſequences alone tov, which I draw from 
n, and muſt ſpeak no more, either of Holineſs or Fuſ 
which e, or any other Duties that become a good Man, 

But perhaps our Cenſors will have leſs Deference for 
of 1 Authority of Reaſons, than for that of Examples: 
Con- is therefore neceſſary to give them an Account of what 
dd in the Time of Socrates himſelf; and to ſhew them 
(Ft Characters, both of his Friends and Enemies. 


8 F 
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des of « On the one Side were the moſt ſtupid and moſt corrupt 
which hong the People, ſome of whom, through Ignorance, 
hich 1 i gh'd at his Morality, and the Manner of his Beha- 
ion to r; Others, through the Corruption of their Hearts, 


>, into ld not endure his generous Laberty. 

fimpl: On the other Side, Perſons of the greateſt Honour, 
Truth of chief Note in the Commonwealth; Pericles, 
more, Nenophon, Apollodorus, Criton, Critobulus , 
of out bines, Antiſthenes, Fc. Theſe found infinite Charms 
ne but {Wis Converſation. Who is it that is ignorant of A.- 
11d not de,? No Man had more Wit, or a truer Guſt of 
d fince inge; he was one of the beſt-made, braveſt, moſt 
to ib Wan, molt magnificent, moſt ambitious, and niceſt 
naking n in the World; he was at the Head of the Athe-. 
" thole , he commanded their Armies, he had won ſe⸗ 
d have Wal Battles, he had glitter'd in the Courts of Kings, 
t them 


had not been rudeiy treated by Queens. According 


» thus. che Maxims of the World, there's nothing more 
like ht and illuſtrious than ſuch a Man as this. Yet this 
at = e 4/cibiades, amidſt all this Glory and Pomp, is ſo 
pherd, | , 


aimſel BY x.,-phon in the 1ſt Book of the memorable Things ef So. 
1 


far 
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far from being offended at Sacrates's Way and Manner 
Deportment, which were ſo oppoſite to his own, that 
no ſooner became acquainted with him, but he was ſtrud 
with ſuch a Senſe of his Merit, and the ſolid Graceſu 
neſs of his Converſation, that he knew not how to lea 
him; he was enchanted with his Diſcourſes, which 
prefer'd to the moſt excellent Muſick ; * he confeſſes, tu 
a Man could neither hear him ſpeak, nor even hear oth: 
repeat what he had ſaid, without being tranſported. 1 
Force and Truth of his Words drew Tears from him, a 
made him even leap for Joy. He compar'd him to c 
tain Statues of Satyrs and Silenes, which were made 
open and ſhut: To look on the Out- ſide of them, nothing 
was more ugly; but when they were open'd, all the De 
ties were found in them together. He hardly lov'd ord 9 
ſpeed any one beſides him, and he never met with h 
but he took off from his own Head the Crown, which 
he, according to the Cuſtom, wore on Days of Cen 
mony, and put it on the Head of Socrates. 3 
Therefore there is no Medium, we muſt judge of Soi 
tes, either as the worſt and meaneſt of the Athenians di 
or like Pericles and Alcibiades ; we may take our Choi 
All theſe Contradictions which I have foreſeen, al 
which indeed may make theſe Dialogues become to if 
greateſt part of Readers + /ike thre exquifite Dainties ii 
were formerly ſet on Tombs, have not diſcourag'd me, bi 
only convinc'd me that a bare Tranſlation, though els 
ſo exact and faithful, would not make a ſufficient I 
preſſion on the Minds of ſome Men, if it were not 
ported by ſomething, that might prevent all theſe Inc 
veniencies, or at leaſt a good Part of em; and I coi 
think but of two Ways to ſucceed 1n this. 30 
The firſt was, to place an ment at the Head 
every Dialogue, to explain the Subject of it, to unft 
the Art and Method of it, and to take particular Not 
of every Thing in it of the greateſt Importance. Tl 


* In the Dialogue of the Banquet, . 
+ Quaſi appoſitiones Epularum circumpoſitæ Sepulchro, Zed 
aftic, 30, 18. 5 


* 
* 
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inner oi guments of Marfilius Ficinus do not go to the Matter 
thaty Pad; beſides, they are too abſtracted, and are abun- 
is {tru nt more difficult to be underſtood than the Dialogues 
raceſiMemſelves. . And thoſe of De Serres are too wide and 
to leu efinite, they never well fix the State of the Queſtion, 
hich 18 che Quality of the Proofs ; nor do they ever explain 
es, tu her Plato's Deſign, or his Addreſs. Now an Argument 
rothe abt to be a faithful Guide always to attend the Reader, 
|. TI conduct him wherever he goes, and always to ſet him 
im, to the right Path. 
to c The ſecond Way was to make Remarks to elucidate 
made {We principal Difficulties, to render the hidden Beauties 
br ſcernible, to explain the Train of Reaſoning, and the 
De plidity of the Principles and Proofs, and to help to diſ- 
Prer what is falſe, from that which is true. 
= Marfilius Ficinus did not ſo much as think of this; De 
res on this Account is more uſeful than he; for by his 
arginal Notes he at leaſt hinders you from loſing the 
Thread of Pluto's Reaſoning, and makes you comprehend 
ie Train and Progreſs of his Proofs : But yet he abandons 
oa in the 8 Difficulties. 
In the Time of Maximus Tyrius, that is, in the ſecond 
ge, it was very earneſtly defired, that ſome one would 
ndertake to elucidate thoſe obſcure and knBtty Paſſages 
Plato; above all, in what Reſpects his Opinions in 
WT heology : And 1 labour' d in this Work, 
igh ens may be ſeen in his Life ; but with ſo little Succeſs, that 


ent In 7 ſtead of reſolving the Difficulties, they have increaſed 


not: hem. They have ſcarce aſſiſted me once or twice in the 
e Inca en Dialogues which I have tranſlated; and they would 
| I co have very often led me into Miſtakes, if I would have 
Followed them. 
Head WW The Cauſe of their Errors was, that they did not draw 
o unfiWrom the true Fountain, and had a Mind to explain Plato 
r Not y Ariffotle's Principles, which are very different from 
Thoſe of Plato. The latter is moſt commonly conformable 
to ſound Theology, or may be very eaſily reduc'd to it b 
nis own Principles well explain'd: But tis otherwiſe wit 
his Diſciple ; and where Plato may be once corrected by 


+" Aristotle, Ariſtotle may be corrected a hundred Times 1 


Plato. 
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I don't preſume, ſo much on my own Ability, as 0 
think I have filled up all the Devoirs. of a good Inte- 

reter; without doubt ſome Difficulties will yet be fou 
in that which I have tranſlated, but perhaps all of then 
ought not to be imputed to me. Obſcurities ord ĩnarijſſ 
ark from three Cauſes, from the Sublimity of the Sub 
jet, from the Ignorance of the Interpreter, and fron 
the Incapacity or Unattention of the Reader. It will be 


1 
reaſonable for the Reader to accuſe me of ſome of then 
but let him alſo ſometimes accuſe either the Subject o 
himſelf: If this Conduct be obſerved, I may venture u 
hope for the Diminution of theſe Difficulties. —_ 
At the End of the firſt Volume the Reader will find a 
Abridgment of three Dialogues, which are alſo entire; 
tranſlated in the ſame Volume. That which has give 
Occaſion ta this Repetition, is as follows: I had a ven 
great Deſire to publiſh Plato in French, but I made thi 
Reflection, That Philoſophy, as Plato himſelf ſome. 
where ſays, requires Free Men who are Maſters of ther 
Time, and who, provided they find the Truth, don 
enquire whether the. Diſcourſes that lead to it, are long 
— — But nothing in our Time is more rarely found 
than theſe Free Men. Some are ſo oppreſs'd with Care 
and Bufineſs, that they are ſcarce ever at their ewn Dil. 
ofal ; and others are ſo continually agitated and ruffle! 
y a thouſand Paſſions, that they are always in Action, 
— doing any Thing, and reſemble ſo many fugitive 
laves. g 
Therefore to accommodate Plato to the Occupation 
of the former, and the reſtleſs Humour of the latter, 
I thought ſuch Abridgments might be made, as would be 
of very great Uſe ; and I made ſome, in which I pre- 

| ſerved, the beſt I could, the Spirit of Socrates and hi 
Method, ſo that none of his principal Strokes might be 
loſt. From hence I ſuppos'd two conſiderable Advani 
tages might be drawn: Firft, That by this Means Plau 
might be read in a Week's Time, and then, that the 
Truths he teaches would be more deeply fix'd in the 
Mind; becauſe the Proofs being more contracted, would 


make 


0 


« 
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ua more lively Impreflion, I was farther confirm'4 
= ci Thought by obſerving the Effect thefe Abridg- 


e fou ents produced on all that heard them read every one 
f then as mov'd by them, and could not chuſe but feel the 
linarihorce of them. 

ie Sub But it muſt be confeſs'd, to the Glory of Plato, and 
4 fron Perhaps ſomewhat to my Shame too, that when I was 
w:11 an the Point of. committing them to the Preſs, and was 
"then Willing to reviſe them by the Original, I was my ſelf 


ject 9 9 iſguſted with my Work. and found in the Original ſo 
ture Dany Elegancies which I had not been able to preſerve ; 
at I was afraid I ſhould make it ſuſtain too great a Loſs 


find un not publiſhing it entire, for nothing can be taken from 
entire chat is not worthy to be admired. And to think there 
A give e any Vacuities and uſeleſs Parts in his Writings, is 
a ven ut to deceive one's ſelf. There is a great deal of Dif- 
de th rence between a Man's quitting his Subject, and ſound- 
ſome Ig it to the Bottom. Plato always goes back to firſt 
of ther rinciples, and examines every Subject on all its dif- 
„ don rent Sides: He maintains that this is the only Way to 
re long ake ſure Demonſtrations ; and he is every where ſuch 
found In Enemy to long Diſcourſes, that is, ſuch as are uſe- 
h Care Es, that he looks upon them as the Rock on which 
n Dil Truth is ſplit, and as the Character not of a Philoſopher, 


ut of a Sophiſt. This obliged me to alter my Reſolu- 
Action Pon: However, in Obedience to ſome Perſons of very 
giti reat Merit, who deſired theſe Abridgments of me, I 

Save publiſhed three, that the Publick may draw ſome 


_ I 


pation: 1 may from.them, or at leait may make a Judgment of 
latter, nem. | X 

»uld be 1 might here have a fair Occaſion to anſwer the In- 
I pre- 7 ectives that have been made againſt Plate in our 
nd hi Time: But ſince they come only from ſuch Perſons as 
ght be Fever read ſo much as 6ne of his Dialogues ; perhaps 
\dvan they'll change their Sentiments when once they have 


4 


plan] fead him. Beſides, tis waſting of one's Time to de- 
at the end Plato; for he ſufficiently defends himſelf: And 
in the at may be ſaid of him with yet more Juſtice, which 
would e greateit of the Latin Hiſtorians ſaid of Cate, equal- 
make 0L.1, G + 
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ly ridiculing the Praiſes Cicero had given him, and th 
Satires Cz/ar had made on him; * None could ever ag 
ment the Glory of this Great Man by his Praiſes, nor d% 
miniſb it by his Satires. 


— 


—_— 


k— —— 


* Cujus Gloriæ neque profuit quiſquam laudando, nec vitupern 
do quiſquam nocuit, Titus Livius. | 
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An Account of the Principal of 


WIT H 


his Opinions in Philoſophy. 


GOD was pleaſed to endow the firſt Man 
= with true Wiſdom ; but the Paſſions ſoon 
communicated to him their mortal Poiſon, 
and precipitated him into a State of Rebel- 
— BMEAZ lion againſt his Maker, and ſo made him 
9 loſe all the Advantages of his Origin. Tis 


' from this Fountain his Poſterity have 


deriv'd all their Errors. Being un- * of all 
happily taught what Good oy had or 8 
loſt, by the Evils they ſuffer'd, they nents 
made their beſt Efforts to __ their Loſs, But fince 
IS 2 Map 
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Man in a State of Perfection had not Strength enough t 4 


keep that Happineſs he enjoy'd ; how ſhould he be able, 
when in a State of Corruption, to put himſelf «in Po. 


| felſion of that true Good, of which Sin had depriv4 
bim? No, tis not to be expected from him, that he 


ſhould conduct us back to our former Felicity. This i; 


the Work of God, and not of Man. All the wiſe Pa. I 7 
gans may in this Reſpect be compar'd to drunken Men, 


who while they have a Mind to return Home, knock at 
every Door, and take every Houſe for their own. Some Fi 
Remains of Reaſon till gave them a Diſcovery of what 
they ought to ſeek ; and an inexhauſtible Source of Blind. i 
neſs and Corruption, ſtill hinder'd them from finding it, 


wr if they found it, from embracing . it. Socrates wa: 
the firſt of them, who was — 

others by a clearer and purer Light, (which perhaps. was 
the Reward of his Modeſty and Humility) and acquii d 


a more ſublime and certain Knowledge of the Duties of %i 


Man, of the Nature of God, of the Law of Nature, ard 
of Juſtice. Therefore Plato ſays of him, that he added 
Fire to Fire; thereb gnifying, that by amaſſing toge- 
ther thoſe Degrees of Light, which he found ſcatter'd up 


and down, and giving them a new Luſtre by his lumi- © 


nous and fruitful Mind, he ſpread Light far and near, 


and rais'd a great Flame out of that, which before his | 
"Time was but a Number of little Sparks almoſt buried | 
under the Aſhes. But this ſublime Knowledge of his, 


diſtinguiſh'd from 


1 


1 


was not without a Mixture of many Errors; ſo that to 3h 


gain Advantage by his Doctrine, which has been pre- 
ſerv'd and improv'd by Plato, Care muſt be taken to 
deparate the Truths, which it pleas'd God to diſcover | * 


to him, from the Falſhoods and Illuſions, in which he 


Himſelf involv'd them. This we may moſt certainly | * 
do, ſince we have the true Meaſure of Truth in our | 


Hands, which is the Word of God, All he fays, that 


is conformable to this, is undoubtedly true; and may | 


moreover ſerve to prove the Truths of the Chriſtian Re- 
ligion; and whatever is oppoſite to it, is the Fruit of 
Falſhood and Error. And the Doctrine of Plato it ſelf 


has this Advantage, fhat ſuch an Examen as we plead for 
| 15 


to 
Ver 


he 
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one of his principal Rules, and his firſt Principle ; ſor 
e maintains, that nothing ought ever to be received in 
Iny Science, but what agrees with“ Eternal Truth, and 
Pith the Oracles of God. 

Plato founded the old Academy on the Opinions of 
P;thagoras, thoſe of Heraclitus, and thoſeiof Socrates : 
And by adding to the Diſcoveries of theſe great Men that 
Light which he had acquir'd in his Travels, and had de- 
ivd from the ſame Springs, he eſtabliſh'd a Set of Phi- 
Joſophers much more perfect than thoſe that had appear'd 


iin the World before him. However, I ſhall not look back 


ſo far as thoſe Philoſophers I have mention'd, whoſe Opi- 
nions may be ſeen in Diogenes Laertius. I'll ſay but a 


Word of them by the Way, and confining my ſelf only to 


what relates to Plato, I ſhall firſt give an Account of his 
Life; after this, I ſhall explain his Doctrine, and examine 
it with reſpe& to Morality, Religion, Policy, Phyſicks, and 
ZLogick. I ſhall, as much as in me lies, diſcover the Source, 
both of the Truths and Errors he teaches : I ſhall ſpeak of 
his Way of treating the Subjects on which he inſiſts. 


3 and was followed by himſelf, as he informs us in the 


: 1 Letter he Wrote to Pope Damaſus ; in which, afice 


E * By this Eternal Truth Plate means an arcient Tradition, 
which he pretends the firſt Men received from God, and tranfmated 
to their Poſterity, 
1 St. Jerome, Letter 146, 

83 ä he 
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he had applied to this Purpoſe the“ Law God gave hi 
People, concerning a ſtrange Woman, when taken Cap. 
tive in War, who was not to be married to an Mae lie 
till he had caus'd her to change her Clothes, to be puri- 
fied, and to have her Nails and her Hair cut; he adds, 
+ 4 We do the ſame when wwe read the Heathen Phils. 
** hers (who to us are that ſlrange Woman) and when 
« the Books of the Wiſdom of this World fall into our 
« Hands. 1f we find any thing in them that is profit. 
« able, we make uſe of it by referring it to our wn 
** Principles ; and when we find any Thing uſeleſs and 
«« ſuperfluous, as when they treat of ldols, of Lowe, and 
«© of the Care of eartbly and periſhable Things, this au © 
«© pare away. Theſe are the Clothes which we take from 
«* this flrange Woman ; theſe are the Nails and Hair wwe 
« cut off with a ſharp Inſtrument.” 

By this Means we reſtore to the good Philoſophy and 
ſound Theology of the ancient Hebrews, what the Greeks 
have ſtolen from them, for they are enrich'd only with 
their Spoils. 

g Plato deſcended from a Brother of Solon, and con- 
ſequently was of the Family of Codrus King of Athens ; 
and thus his Genealogy may be trac'd to Neptune by 
Neluus King of Pylos, from whom Codrus deſcended 
in the fifth Generation: So that in reſpe& of his Birth, 
his Nobility was as great as the Pride of any Man 
can flatter themſelves withal. Ariſton having eſpous'd 4 
his Couſin German Perictione, tis pretended that Apollo 
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Deut. Chap. 21, ; | : 


+ Itaque & nos facere ſolemus 2 Philoſophos legimus, 
quando in manus noſtras libri veniunt ſapientiæ ſecularis ; fi quid in 
eis utile reperimus, ad noſtrum dogma convertimus ; fi quid vero 
ſuperfluum, ne Idolis, de Amore, de Cura ſæcularium rerum, hæc 
radimus, his Calvitium inducimus, hæc in unguium morem ferro 7 
acutiſſimo reſecamus. | k | 

[| Theſe Suppoſitions were uſual in thoſe Times: For inſtance, 
there was ſoon after this a Woman of the Kingdom of Pontus, Who 
perſuaded a Multitude of People that ſhe was with Child by Apolb, 
and was brought to Bed of a Son, who was named Silenus, whom 
Lyſander was willing to make viſe of to carry on the Deſign he 
had Jaid to make himſelf King of Sparta. 
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Ippear'd fo him in a Dream, and forbad him to approach 
Sis Wife, becauſe ſhe was with Child by him. Ariſon 
| n Perictione no more as 
Sis Wife, but as a Goddeſs, till ſhe was deliver'd of 
Plato, on the Day of Apollo's * Nativity, as the Delians 
Sfirm. Plutarch makes a Reflection upon this, which 
Neſerves not to be forgot. He ſays, Thoſe that have 
made Apollo Plato's Father, have done that God no Diſ- 


- ZBhonour in attributing to him the Production of a Man, © 


who is the Phyſician of Souls, and labours to cure them 
Jof the moſt violent Paſſions, and moſt dangerous Di- 
ſtempers. And St. Jerome ſomewhere obſerves, That 


= thoſe Philoſophers who firſt gave out this Fable, did not 
believe that he whom they look' d upon as the Prince of 
2 Wiſdom, could be born of any other than a Virgin. 


Plato was born the firſt Year of the eighty-eighth 


Olympiade, that is, 426 Years before the Nativitv of 
Feſus Chriſt. He was at firſt calld Arifocles, after 
= the Name of his Grandfather : His Wreltling-Matter - 
call'd him Plato, from his broad ſquare Shoulders; and 
= he continued ever after to bear this Name. 
fancy, as he was one Day ſleeping under a Myrtle-Tree, 
tetis ſaid a Swarm of Bees ſettled upon his Lips, which 
woes taken as an Omen to ſignify that his Style would be 
extremely ſweet. 
Z marian call'd Diony//zs, made his Exerciſes under Ari- 
fon of Argos, learn'd Muſick of Draco the Atheman, 


In his In- 


He began his Studies under a Gram- 


and under Metellus of Agrigertum he apply' d himſelf to 
Painting and Poeſyt He even made {ome Tragedies, 
which he burnt when he was twenty Years of Age, 
after he had heard Socrates, To this Philoſopher he en- 
tirely adher'd; and having a marvellous Inclinatien to 
Virtue, made ſo good a Proficiency by the Diſcourſes of 
this righteous Man, that at twenty-five Years of Ape he 
gave {uch Proofs of his extraordinary Wiſdom, as made 
it appear that he was already capable of governing a 
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The Lacedemitians had then made themſelves Maftez; 
of Athens, and Lyſander eſtabliſhed there the Govern. 3 
ment of thirty, who at firſt rul'd with ſome kind of 
Mildneſs, but ſoon after made uſe of a tyrannical Power. 
At this JunQure Plate gave a very conſiderable Inſtance "3 
of the Freedom of his Soul, and ſhew'd he could not 
truckle to make his Court to a Tyrant. Ly/ander, who RF 
made all ſtoop to him, and had render'd himſelf formi- 


dable by his Cruelties, kept ſome Poets about him, who 


made it their Buſineſs to celebrate his Glory, and flatter 7 
his Vanity. Antimachus and Niceratus were of this 
Number; they made Verſes in Praiſe of Ly/ander, by 7 
way of Emulation: He being made Judge of their Per- 


formance, gave the Prize to Niceratus. Antimachys over- 


borne with his Diſgrace, ſuppreſſed his Poem. Plato, 4 ; 
who lov'd him for his fine Poetry, endeavour'd to en- 
courage him, and without fearing Ly/ander's Reſentment, 2 


told him, that he was not ſo much to be blam'd as his 


Judge; For (ſaid he) Ignorance is as bad a Diftemper + I 
3n the Eyes of the Mind, as Blindneſs in thoſe of the 


ody. 
Plato's Merit, which now began to be much taken No- 
tice of, induc'd the Miniſters of Tyranny to make the 
greateſt Efforts they could to draw him to their Party, 
and to engage him to concern himſelf in the Govern- 
ment. Nothing was propos'd to him but what was 
ſuitable to his Age, and agreeable to his Maxims. In- 
deed all his Ambition lay in a Deſire of making the 
Knowledge he had acquir'd ſerviceable to his Country ; 
and he was ſo far perſuaded by the Promiſes of thoſe 
thitty Tyrants, that he did not deſpair of inducing them 
at Jength to abandon their arbitrary Methods, and go- 
vern the City with all the Wiſdom and Moderation of 
good Magiſtrates. While he employ'd his Thoughts to 
this Purpoſe Night and Day, and was in Search of the 
moſt proper Means to make this Deſign ſucceſsful, he 
carefully obferv'd all their Steps: But ſoon perceiv'd that 
the Miſchief grew worſe and worie £ and that the Spirit 
of Tyranny was too deeply rooted, to leave him any 

| Hope 


A 
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ope of being able to deſtroy it. * Theſe thirty Ty- 
Ints filled the whole City with Murders and Proſcrip- 


of ns; and while he had a Share in the publick Affairs, 
er. came to this Point, that he muſt either be a Confederate y 
ics their Crimes, or a Victim to their Fury. The Preſ- 
00 re of this Misfortune, which none but God himſelt 


hy Puld redreſs, gave a Check to his Ambition, and made 
. im willing to wait for more favourable Times. 
ho Fortune foon appear'd willing to ſecond his good In- 
*Entions ; for the thirty Tyrants were expell'd, and the 
his Form of the Government quite changed. This gave a 
by tle Revival to P/ato's Hopes, when almoſt extinguiſhed. 
haut it was not long before he perceiv'd that this new 
Form of Government was no better than the former; 
ind that the State every Day receiv'd new Wounds. 
Nay, Socrates himſelf was ſacrific'd upon this Revolu- 
t ion. The Laws were trampled under Foot, Order and 
* "Diſcipline were no more regarded, and all Authority was 
in the Hands of the People, who were always more for- 
„% midable than any Tyrants could be. It was impoſlibie 
do rectify this Diſorder, for a Man that ſhould undertake 
It had need of good Friends; and in fo great a Confuſion, 


„due Fidelity of old Friends becomes as fuſpected as that 
„ bf new ones is dangerous. 

Plato knew not what to determine under theſe Cir- 
s | eumſtances. He had no Expectation of Help from 
tte neighbouring Cities, where Confuſion reigned no 
> | Refs than it did at Arhens. In an Age wherein Philo- 
. | Hophy was advanc'd to its higheſt Perfection, Injuſtice 
, | was carried to the laſt Extremity : Which is the ordinary 


Effect of that Contempt of Truth which Men ſometimes 
I pnanifeſt, when it ſhines upon them with the greateſt 
f Evidence. This Inundation of Injuſtice and Violence 
„I augmented the Love which Plate bore to Philoſophy; 
, F ihe caſt himſelf into its Arms as into a ſafe Port, fully 
convinc'd that the Welfare of Cities, and of particular 
Perſons, depends on it; and that it is impoſſible to be 
——— — 


g ® See Nuapben's Hiſtory of Greece, Lid, 2. 
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happy without it. At this Time he heard the Diſcourſe; a: 
of Cratylus, who taught the Philoſophy of Heraclilu, 
and Hermogenes, who taught that of Parmenides. He tt 
afterward went to Megara to ſee Euclid, who founded 
the Megarick Set. From Megara he paſs'd to Cyr er, 0! 
| to perfect himſelf in the Mathematicks under Theod:ru;, 
; who was the greateſt Mathematician of his Time. He "WM 
then viſited Egypt, and convers'd a long Time with the 
Egyptian Prieſts, who taught him a great Part of the: 
Tradition, and made him acquainted with the Books of fes 
Moſes, and thoſe of the Prophets. | 4 
While he was at Memphis, there arriv'd a Lacedemonia 
who was ſent by Age/ilaus to deſire the Prieſt Connuphi 
| to explain a certain Inſcription which was found on?: 
| Copper-Plate in the Tomb of A/cmene. This Prieſt, 
after he had ſpent three Days in looking over all Sen 
of Figures and Characters, anſwer'd, That the Letten 
| of this Plate were ſuch as were uſed in Egypt in t. 
| Time of Proteus; that Hercules had carried them into 
Greece; and that they contain'd an Admonition which 
God gave the Greek; to live in Peace, by inſtituting FF 
Sports in Honour of the Muſes, by the Study of Phib“ 1 
ſophy, and other Parts of Learning, and by diſputing} _ 
one againſt another with Reaſons, and Works of Juſtice} F "' 
with a Deſign only to know the Truth, and to follow the? © 
Dictates of it. Tis probable this Prieſt was not able u 2 
read the Inſcription, but wiſely made uſe of ſo favourabe( 7 
on Occaſion to appeaſe the Grecian Wars, which was in-“ 
finitely better than if he had read it. wy © 
This Stratagem of Connuphis was ſoon ſerviceable u 7 ? 
Plato for a like Deſign ; for when he was upon his Re.“ 7 
turn with Simmiat, and on the Coaſt of Caria, he met 3 ! 
ſome Men that came from Delos, who intreated him tf . 
{ 
I 


— — 


— 
1 


| 

explain a very terrible Prediction which they had receive? 
from the Oracle of Apollo. The Purport of it was, tha 

| the Miſeries under which the Greeks labour'd ſhould no 

| ceaſe, till they had doubled the Cubical Altar which was 

| in his Temple. They told him they had attempted u 

ut this Order in Execution, but that when they had dou-Þ7 
| | bled each Side of the Altar, inſtead of making it double 
| 2 1 


urſe; Is they hop'd to have done, and as the God requir'd, 
it hey made it eight-fold ; which made em fear the Con- 
He Finuation of their Calamities. Plate calling to Mind 
nded Phat the Egyptian Prieſt had done, told em, that God 
rene, Aid but mock the Greeks for their Contempt of Sciences; 
ru, and by reproaching 'em of their Ignorance and Stupidity, 
He ſexhorted em ſeriouſly to apply themſelves to the Study 
1 the of Geometry, which alone would make 'em able to find 
their two proportional Lines to double a Cubical Body, by 
cs of Wequally 9 all its Dimenſions: And added, that 
if they had a Mind to correct their Work, it was but to 
„nin addreis themſelves to Eudoxus or Helicon ; but that God 
pb had no Deſign at all to have his Altar doubled, and that 
on: the only Thing he requir'd by the Oracle, was, that they 
rie, ſhould lay down their Arms to converſe with the Muſes, 
Sor and moderate their Paſſions by the Study of Letters and 
tten Sciences; in rendering mutual Love and Service, inſtead 
| the of ye, and deſtro ing one another. He went after 
into this into Day, where he heard Ph:i/olaus and Eurytus, who 
thick were Pythagorean Philoſophers. From thence he paſs'd 
uting, into Sicily, to ſee the Wonders of that Iſland, By this 
hil' Time he had arrived to forty Years of Age. 
ating] This Vo age, which was purely the Effect ofthis Cu- 
ſtice, rioſity, laid the firſt Foundations of the Liberty of Syra- 
v the cuſe, and made Way for thoſe great Things that were put 
le u in Execution by Dion, the Brother - in- Law and Favou- 
rab rite of Diomſius the Elder. LS 
s in. There was at that Time a young Man who was naturally 
couragious and magnanimous ; but hav- : 
e to ing had a ſervile Education under a Ty- See Plutarch in 
Re. rant, and being accuſtomed to the Sub- the Life of Dien. 
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miſſions and Slavery of a cringing and ti- 
morous Courtier, and which is yet more pernicious, brought 


up in Luxury, Opulence, and Lazineſs; would have ſuffer d 
thoſe precious Seeds of Virtue to die in his Soul, had 
not Plato reviv'd them by his Diſcourſes. He had no 
: 2 — = = Son of — whoſe Daughter Dienyfus 


2 


ſoon? 
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{yoner heard the Precepts of this Philoſopher, but hi 
Mind was ſo inflam'd with the Love of Virtue, that he 
deſir'd nothing ſo much as to embrace and follow it. 
And perceiving with what Facility P/ato had chang'd his 
Mind, he beliey'd he might produce the ſame Effect upon 
that of Dionyſius too, and could not reſt till he had en 
gag'd this Prince to have a Conference with him. Dis. 7 
nv/rus, who then enjoy'd a great deal of Leiſure, con- 
jented to this Interview. Their Diſcourſe was wholly on; 
Virtue, and they preſently fell into a Diſpute about the 
Nature of true Fortitude : Plato prov'd that this could 
by no Means be attributed to Tyrants, who were fo far 
from being valiant and brave, that they are more weak aſl; 
and timorous than Slaves. They afterwards-came to 
peak of Utility, and of Juſtice. Plato ſhew'd that no- 
thing could be properly ſaid to be uſeful, but that which 
is honeſt and juſt; and made it appear, that the Life of 
juſt Men was happy amidſt the greateſt Adverſity ; and FJ 
that of the unjuſt miſerable in the very Boſom of Proſ- 
perity. Dionyſius, who found himſelf convinc'd by his 
own Experience, could no longer hold the Diſcourſe, F 
but, with a Pretence of making a Jeſt of his Morals, told Fgi 
tim, bis Diſcourſes ſauour d of Old Age; to which Plate 
replied, bat his ſawour'd of Tyranny. This Prince not 
accuſtom'd to hear ſuch odious Truths, aſk'd him very 
amportunately for what he came into Sicily? Plato an- bid, 
iwer'd, That he came thither to ſeek a good Man. And ig Cy 
by thy Speech, replied Dionyſius, it ſeems thou haſt not yet . 

ound one. | 
1 In another Conference, which was no leſs ſmart than 
the former, the Tyrant, to intimate to Plato that he 
us to conduct himſelf with more Caution before him, 
and not to uſe ſo provoking a Liberty of Speech, men- 
tion'd theſe two Verſes to him : 

* 
—— — ey Tyrant's Court, 
He a mere Slave becomes, who enters free: 
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1 return'd him theſe two Lines, changing the latter 


1 f 7 
1 
* us ; 


2 — I ev'ry Tyrant's Coart, 
Vis enters free, ſpall ne er become a Slave, 


10. Fo fignify, that a true Philoſpher can never loſe his Li- 
On- FHerty. Dion fearing the Prince's Diſpleaſure hereupon 
on F$ould have ſome fatal Effect, aſk'd a Diſmiſſion for Plato, 
the Phat he might take the Advantage of a Veſſel that was 
u'd p carry back Poluides the Lacedemonian Ambaſſador. 
far Pram fius gave him Leave to go, but preſſed the Am- 
eak haſſador, with great Importunity, either to kill Plate 


to e Way, or at leaſt to fell him; aſſuring him, this 
no- Pould do him no Injury: For i he is a juſt Man (ſays 
ich e) S. be as happy in Slavery as in the Enjoyment of Li- 
of FB&-rty. Tis ald Poluidis carried him to the Iſle of 
ind gina, where a Law had been publiſhed, by which 
of- Fall 4:henians that ſhould come a-ſhore there, were or- 


ger'd to be put to Death. Plato therefore was taken, 
ind brought before the Judges. He expected his Sentence 
Without ſhewing any Token of Fear; which made one 
of 'em think fit to ſay, that he was a Philoſopher, and 
got an Athenian. This Word, ſpoken after a jeſting 
Manner, fav'd his Life. He was on'y condemned to be 
Þld, and was immediately 14 for thirty * Mina's by 

gs Cyrenian named Anniceris, who ſet him at Liberty, ſent 
im back to Atbens, and would by no Means be reim- 
urs d; telling them, That as the Atbeniant were not the 
nly Perſons who knew P/ato's Merit, ſo they were not 

e only Perſons who were worthy to render him Service. 
lowever, Plato ſays nothing of all theſe Particulars in 

is ſeventh Letter, where he ſpeaks of this Voyage into 
icily ; and it's probable he would not have forgotten to 
— at leaſt of his Benefactor. 

After the Death of Dionyſius the Elder, his Son Dio- 
us the younger ſucceeded, who had been very ill 
ducated : For his Father, who was jealous even of his 


9 About 6xty Pounds Sierlig, or fomaething more. F: 5 
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own Children, had always ſtriclly kept him from Con- 


pany ; leſt if he ſhould come to know himſelf, and to 
converſe with Men of Senſe, who were weary of Slavery, 
he ſhould conſpire againſt him. This young Prince wa 


no ſooner upon the Throne, but he was ſo dazzled wii! 
his Grandeur, that he knew not where he was, and b 
became an eaſy Prey to his Courtiers, who forgot nothing 
that might corrupt him, and became the ingenious and 
induſtrious Miniſters of his Pleaſures. Nothing was to be 
ſeen in the Palace but horrible Corruption of Manners, ant 
Exceſſes. They had Debauches that held for the: 


Months together, during which Time, all wiſe and ſob: 


Men, whoſe Preſence alone would have condemn'd or d. 
ſturb'd theſe ſhameful Divertiſements, were forbidden sũ 
enter. Dion, whoſe Concern for the State made hin 


fear the Pleaſures of the young Diony/ius more than eve! In 


he had fear'd the Cruelty of his Father, loſt no en ere, 4 


for: 


nity of letting him know what Precipices were 
him, and how certain his Fall would be; and believin 


his Vices ſprang only from Ignorance and Idleneſs, he en. 
deavoured to put him upon ſome honourable Exerciſes, ad 

to make him in Love with the Sciences, eſpecially th 

which aims at the Reformation of Manners. He to“ 
him, nothing but Virtue could give him a ſolid -Hapf 

neſs, which would extend its Influence to all his People 

That his Father had in vain flatter'd himſelf, that he ha 

left him an Empire bound with adamantine Chains, fine 
theſe Chains would ſoon be ſoften'd by his Debauche: RF 
That Fear and Force were not the true Supports of? 
Throne, but the Affection and Love of Subjects, which, M 
faid, was always the Conſequence of the Virtue and Juſto 
of Princes. He repreſented to him, that true Grande 
conſiſts not in having great Equipages, ſuperb Palace 
ſumptuous Furniture, and fine Clothes; but in having ti 
Palace of the Mind royally adorn'd : And that none bu 
Plato was capable of communicating to him all the Virtus 
that ought toembelliſh a Prince's Soul. By entertaining hu 
with ſuch Diſcourſes as theſe, in which he always thu 
intermix'd the great Truths he had learn'd from this Ph 
cy 
10088 
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loſopher ; he inſpir'd him with ſuch an ardent, or 
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9 ious Deſire to draw him to his Court, and to put him- 


d % e under his Direction, that he ſent Couriers to 4thers 
very, ich very preſſing Letters of his own, accompanied with 
> wa her Letters of Dion's, and of all the Py:zhagorean Phi- 
win, oophers that were in Great Greece; who intreated him 
dry earneſtly to take the Advantage of the favourable 
thing pportunity the Divine Providence offer'd him, to make 
and 2 Philoſopher of a King; and conjur'd him to come with 
0 be xpedition, before the Debauches of the Court had made 
„ and nis Prince alter his Reſolution, who at preſent was paſ- 
thre: Ponately in Love with Philoſophy. | 
ſob! Theſe great Promiſes did not immediately move Plato, 
or d ho knew young People too well, to promiſe himſelf 
enn Iny Thing certain from the Flaſhes of a young Prince, 
hin Iyhoſe Inclinations commonly are various and oppoſite, 
| eve! ind frequently ſuddenly off ; and in whom the 
ortu- Love of Virtue does not always take Root deeply enough 


efor 4 o reſiſt the Efforts of thoſe Vices which attack him on 


evig ll Sides. So that P/ato did not know how to reſolve 
e en pn this Voyage; but at length, after he had conſider'd, 
„ ant hat in curing only one Man, he ſhould make a whole 
tha Nation happy, and that perhaps God was opening a Way 
toll For him here, actually to ſet on Foot that perfect Govern- 
[app ment of which he had already given the Idea in the firſt 
ople Books of his Commonwealth: He reſolved to go, not 
e ha put of Vanity, or to acquire Riches, as his Enemies have 
ſine accuſed him; but was overcome only by the Reſpect he 
che: ore to himſelf, that he might not give the World an 
; of Occaſion to reproach him, that he only diſcours'd of Vir- 
ch, E tue, but never voluntarily put himſelf in a Condition to 


u reduce it to practice. 

nde To theſe Reaſons there was added another Motive 
lace much more prefling ; and that was, that it would be a 
Shame for him to abandon Dion in the dangerous Cir- 
cumſtances he was in, attack'd on all Sides by the Ca- 
FJ lumnies of his Enemies; who becauſe they could not 
ig hig bear the Severity of his Manners, and the Wiſdom of 
s thu his Conduct, endeavour'd to render him ſuſpected to 
is Pu Dionyſius, and who would infallibly deſtroy him, if this 
ratte Prince had Time given him to relapſe into his former 
furioq Diſorders. 
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Diſorders. This caſt the Ballance in determining P/ats 
to quit his Employments at fixty-four Years of Age, 
to go, it may be with too mnch Confidence, as him- 
5 confeſſes, to deal with the Caprices of a young 
yrant. 

He was received in Siciq with all poſkble Marks f 
Honour. Dianyſius was not content only to fend him a 
Galley adorn'd with Ribbands, as if he had been a God, 
but alſo went himſelf to receive him at the Port in a 
magnificent Chariot, into which he took him ; and ren- 
der'd Thanks to the Gods by a publick Sacrifice for his 
Arrival, as the greateſt Felicity that could happen to his 
This f happy B had yet happier Conſ 

This ppy Beginnin yet happier Conſequen- 
ces ; for, as if ſome God Rad . — os Fl 
ſure in changing of Hearts, the whole Court became ſo 
reform'd, at leaſt in Appearance, that the Palace of 
Diony/ius was more like a School of Philoſophers, or 
2 ſacred Temple, than the Place of a Tyrant's Ref 

nce. 

Some Days after Plato's Arrival, the Time of an An- 
niverſary Sacrifice came about, which was wont to be of- 
fer'd in the Caſtle for the Prince's Proſperity. 

The Herald having, according to the Cuſtom, pro- 
nounced with a loud Voice the ſolemn Prayer in this 
Form, May it pleaſe the Gods long to maintain the 
Tyranny, and to preſerve the Tyrant : Dionyfius, who 
began to hate thoſe Names, cry'd aloud to him; What 
ewilt thou never leave curſing me? By which Words 
"twas judg'd the Diſcourſes of Plato had made a real and 
ſtrong Impreſſion on his Mind: This made all thoſe 
that favour'd this tyrannical Form of Government, be- 
lieve *twas beſt to loſe no Time, and that it was neceſſary 
to ruin Dion and P/ato before they had acquir'd Autho- 
rity and Power enough over the Tyrant, to render all 
* their Efforts ufeleſs. They ſoon found an Occaſion very 
favourable to their Deſign, nor did they fail to make 
their Advantage of it. Plato had already perſuaded 
” Dionyſus to diſmiſs ten thouſand Foreigners which 
compos'd his Guard, to diſband ten thouſand Hort, 

5 wit 
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„ich the greateſt Part of his Infantry, and to reduce the 
» ur hundred Galleys, which he always kept equipp'd, 
u. a very ſmall Number. Thoſe ill deſigning Men miſ- 
TY preſented this Advice, and would have perſuaded Diony- 
that Dion had engag'd this Sophiſt to induce him to 
of {liſruſt his Guards, and the reſt of his Troops, that ſo 
a e Athenians finding him without Defence, might come 
d, d ravage Sicily, and revenge themſelves for the Loſſes 
a ey had ſuſtained under Nzczas ; or elſe with a Deſign 
n. expel him, and take his Place himſelf in the Throne. 
his This Calumny, which was plauſible enough to Tuprize a 
his rant, did not however produce half the Effect they ex- 
ed from it. Only Dion became a Victim to the Anger 
en- Dicxy/ius, who caus'd him to be put on board a Veſſel 
ea. bis Preſence ; and ſhamefully baniſhed him. 


% {At the ſame Time it was reported at Sracaſe, that he 
of d alſo put Plate to Death; but this Story had no Foun- 
orion: For Mentee, on the contrary, redoubled his 

ef. Neeſſes towards him, either becauſe he believed that 


had been firſt deluded by the Artifices of Dion, or 
2 becauſe indeed he himſelf could not tell how to live 


ar umſel 
of. {Without b hearing him. 
The Love he had for Plato augmented every Day, and 


anc'd to that Exceſs, that he became as jealous of 


abt IM, as of a Miſtreſs, and us'd his utmoſt Efforts to 
;4, {W'ze him to prefer his Friendſhip to that of Dien. But, 
who Plate ſaid, he took a wrong Courſe to obtain this 


Fference ; for he endeavour'd to acquire it only by 
monſtrations of an ambitious and tyrannical Love, 


and Nead of meriting it, if that had been poſlible, by a 
hoſe MWformity of Manners, in making an Improvement of 
be- Maxims, and uniting himſelf to him by the Bonds of 
Mary ue. His Timorouſneſs, rather than his Ill-humour, 
tho- Ner'd him from taking this Method: For tho' he 
- all Nonately lov'd Plato, he ſcarce dar d to ſee him but 


very tealth, for fear of irritating ſuch as were diſpleas d 
nake this Intimacy between them; ſo that he always fluc- 
aded Ned between Deſire and Fear, and thereby render'd 
nich N Plato's Exhortations uſeleſs to him, and remain'd a 
orſe, Ne to his Vices. However, becauſe he fear'd lie 
with WW | wouid 
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would leave Scicily without his Permiſſion, he ordert 
him to lodge in the Caſtle, on Pretence to do him Ho. 
nour, but in Reality to ſecure his Perſon. There he en. 
deavour'd to gain his Heart by the moſt magnificen 
Offers he could think of. He ſhew'd him his Tres 
ſures, and told him all he deſir'd of him was to be. 
come Maſter of his Forces, and of all his Power, pr. 
vided he would love him more than Dion. Few Philo 
ſophers would have reſiſted ſuch powerful Temptation. M** 
But Plato, who could make Virtue give Place to Vice nf 
his Soul, conſtantly told him, that he would love hin 
as much as Dion, when once he was as truly virtuous a 
he. This threw the Tyrant into an horrible Rage; be 
threaten'd him with Death, and the next Moment begy'i 
Pardon for all his Violence. Plato would have found 
his Priſon more tolerable, if he had been the Object d 
his Hatred; for he was every Day oblig'd to ute nes 
Management, to make the Obligations of _— 
agree with the Intereſts of Philoſophy. In fine, he ha 
the good Fortune to be deliver'd from this Captivity 
For a War broke out, which oblig'd Diony/ius to en 
him back into Greece, At his De re he would han 
loaded him with Preſents, which P/ato refus'd, content 
ing himſelf with the Promiſe he made him of recallin 
Dion, when the War ſhould be once ended. When | 
was ready to embark, Diony/ius ſaid to him; Plato, aul 
thou art in the Academy with thy Philoſophers, thou «il 
ſpeak ill of me. God forbid reply d Plato) that we ſho 
have ſo much Time to loſe in the Academy, as to tall! 
Dionyſtus. The Diſintereſtedneſs of Plato appear'd « 
many Occaſions, as his Rivals themſelves could not chul 
but grant. Dionyſius having a Mind to make Preſents! 
the Philoſophers of his Court, and putting it to the 
Choice what to have, Ariſtippus deſired Money, and Pla 
aſk'd only for Books. Upon which Ari/ippus being n 
lied for his Avarice, nb Anſwer, Plato love, Boo 
and 1 love Money. 
As he return'd into Greece, he paſs'd by Oſage! 
ſee the Games; and there gave Marks of a Modeſty u 
much differing from deep Homility, and ſuch as deſers 
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= be remark'd. He happen'd to lodge with ſome Stran- 

Er; of conſiderable Note; he eat with them, paſs'd 
5 er hole Days in their Company, liv'd after a moſt ſimple 
Tu Id ordinary Manner, without ever ſpeaking a Word to 
* Sem either of Socrates or the Academy; and without 


ting them know any Thing more of himſelf than that 
is Name was Plato. Theſe Strangers were extremely 
Wecas'd that they had found a Man of ſo ſweet and ſoci- 
Ple a Temper ; but becauſe he ſpoke only of very com- 
Jon Matters, they never thought he was that Philoſo- 
Per, whoſe Name was ſo well known. | 


Pro- 
Philo- 
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> hin 


* The Games being ended, they went with him to 
4 F bens, where he furniſhed them with Lodgings ; they 
pied ere no ſooner come thither, but they intreated him to 


urry them to ſce that great Man, who bore the ſame 
ame with him, and was the Diſciple of Socrates. Plato 
d them fmiling, that himſelf was the Man. I heſe 
angers were ſurpriz d, that they had fo long poſſeſs'd ſo 
eat a Perſon among them without knowing him ; and 
puld not ſufficiently admire that he had liv'd with them 
ter ſo plain and ſimple a Manner, and that he had ſhown 
at by the Sweetneſs of his Manners alone, without the 
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— elp of his Wit and Eloquence, he could gain the Friend- 
Suu of all Perſons with whom he convers d. 

zen Some Time after this, he gave the People * Plays, for 
©" Which Dion furniſhed the Habits, and was at all the 
* harge : Plato being willing to let him have this Ho- 


dur, that his Maguificence might acquire him a yet 
eater Intereſt in the Good-will of the Athenians. 
is not known whether Dion made a long Stay at 
thens ; this only is certain, that P/ato forgot nothin 

dat might induce him to moderate his Reſentment, an 

t to attempt any Thing againſt Dionyſius. He repre- 
ated to him, that the Injuſtice that had been done him, 
nd the ill Conduct of that Prince, were not a lawful 
vccafion of taking up Arms againſt him: That he ought 
d reduce him by Reaſon, or to wait for ſome Change 
Fortune ; that he could not have Recourſe to Force, 
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without doing himſelf a very great Injury, and bring 
entire Ruin upon Sic:ly beſides. And to diſpoſe him th: 
better to reliſh theſe Maxims, he endeavour'd to make 
him pleaſant and gay by innocent Diverſions ; and 
above all, by the Converſation of his Nephew P/u/ippu; 
_ was very agreeable : And this ſucceeded for ſome 

ime. 

After Dionyfias had ended the War, he fear'd thy 


Treatment he had given Plato would give him Diſcredi I 
among the Philoſophers, and make him paſs for their ia 
Enemy; therefore he ſent for the moſt Learned Men d 
Italy, and held Aſſemblies in his Palace, where he ſtro Hat 
by a fooliſn Ambition to ſurpaſs them all in Eloquence her 
and Depth of Knowledge, and impertinently utter Hi 
what he had retain'd of Plato's Diſcourſes : But the ue 
having Place only in his Memory, without reaching hie 
Heart, the Source was ſoon exhauſted. He then became t 
ſenſible of what he had loſt in not making a bete He 
Improvement of that Treaſure of Wiſdom, and in no ens, 
retaining it with him. So that he began to long folm 
Plato again with extreme Impatience ; which he ſignified 
to him by frequent Letters. Plato excus'd himſelf oh kn 
account of his Age, and of the Failure of Diany/ius ue 
not performing any Thing that he had promiſed. I rial 
fine, Dionyſius, not able to bear his Refuſal any longer, ith, 
obliged Archytas to write to him, and to engage his Word, eie 
that he might come in ſafety, and that Dionyſius would 
rform his Promife to him. At the ſame Time he ſeni cor 
a Galley with ſome of his Friends, of which NumberWion 
Archidemus the Philoſopher was one; they aſſur d Plato of nue 
Dionyfius's vehement Love to Philoſophy, and preſentedMWpn 
the following Letter from him. Pons 
| oV( 
What I defire with the greateſt Ardor, is, that thine. 
ewouldft ſuffer thy ſelf to be perſuaded to come fpeecii nt i 
into Sicily. I aii d» for Dion whatever thou falt us 


dr fire; for I am perſuaded thou ævilt defire nothing 
but what is juſt, to which I awill aways very readi) 
ſubmit: But if thou refuſe to come, I declare 1 
thee, that I will never do any Thing that ſpall be 

agretabi 
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. retable to thee, either in the Affairs Dion, or 
an 7 hing elſe aubercin thy Intereſt is concerned, &c. 


This Letter, which ſavour'd more of a Tyrant than 


and a Philoſorher, would have had an Effect contrary to 
b Wiſhes, if Dion had not added Sollicitations and 
onehtreaties, conjuring Plate not to abandon him; and if 


| the Philoſophers of Lay and Sicily had not written to 
m, that if he refus'd to come, he would render them 
| ſuſpected in the Mind of Dionyſius, who would cer- 
inly imagine that he had inſinuated them into his Fa- 
pur, only that they might betray him. And it was this 
at determin'd Plato to go the third Time into Szcily, 
hen he was ſeventy Years of Age. 


ter His Arrival rais'd the Hopes of all the People, who 
thelWtter'd themſelves that his Wiſdom would at laſt ſubdue 
z hue Tyranny they were under; and Dienyſius expreſs d, 
Came 


this Occaſion, a Joy not to be deſcrib'd by Words. 
e order'd him to a+ th in the Apartment of the Gar- 
ns, and had ſuch Confidence in him, that he allow'd 
m Acceſs to his Perſon at all Times without being 
arch'd, Plate immediately uſed all the Addreſs he had, 
know if he had a true Deſire of becoming virtuous. 
e tells us himſelf, after what Manner he made the 
rial of it; but he ſoon perceiv'd, that he was called 


nger, Wither only out of Vanity, and to deprive Dion of the 
V ord, Wciety of a faithful Friend. When he would have pro- 
youll Wb:'d the recalling of this Exile, he was ſo far from 
e ſent Wcommodating his Affairs, that he entirely ruin'd them. 


jonyflus forbad his Intendants to ſend Dion his Re- 
nues, on Pretence that all his Eſtate belong'd to his 
dn Hipparinus, who was his Nephew ; to whom by 
onſequence he was the natural Guardian. Plato highly 
ovok'd by this Act of Injuſtice, deſir'd Leave to be 


nne. Dionyfius promiſed to order him a Veſſel, but 
edi!) nt it off from one Day to another; and after he had 
2 us amus' d him for a conſiderable 'I'ime, he one Day 
athing | 


92 — _— 


In his 7th Letter, Tom 3, 
told 


a 
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told him, That if he would continue auith him one 2 
longer, he would ſend Dion all his Eſtate, providel\i 
ewould place it in Peloponneſus r at Athens; that ii 
ſhould only enjoy the Revenue of it, and that he ſhould if 
Power to take away the Principal, without the Cul 
fent of Plato and his Friends, For, ſaid he, I can 
truſt him, but am jealous he would empliy this Mn 
again/? me. Plato accepted this Offer, but Diomſius «if 
ceiv'd him again; for after the Seaſon fit for his embarifi 
ing was paſt, he ſaid he would reſtore but one half 
Dion's Eſtate, and would reſerve the other half for! 
Son: And ſome Time after he caus'd all he had to 
publickly ſold, at any Rate, and without ſpeaking 
ord of it to Plato; who at length, wearied with i 
Diſſimulation and Lies, and convinc'd that Philoſop 
was too weak and tender a Thing to oppoſe to the Rig 
of a Tyrant, thought of 4 elſe but how to q: 
Sicily. But it was impoſſible for him to go with 
Permiſſion, and a very difficult Thing to obtain Lean 
new Obſtacles being every Day rais'd againſt it. Din 
fius continued ſtill in publick to ſhew him all Manner 
Reſpe&, and continually multiplied his Careſſes. But 
laſt P/ato having warmly eſpous'd the Intereſts of 7h 
dotus and Heraclides, who were wrongfully accus'd 
cauſing Troops to be levy'd, their Miſunderſtandi 
openly broke out. Dionyſius order'd Plato to leave 
Apartment of the Gardens, on Pretence that the Lad 
of the Court were to make a Sacrifice there, which 
to continue ten Days; and appointed him a Lodyr 
without the Caſtle in the midſt of his Guards, that ſo 
it was ſuppos'd) the Soldiers, who had been long 
cenſed againſt him, becauſe he was for having th 
diſbanded. or their Pay diminiſhed, might ſacrifice It 
to their Reſentment. Some Athenians warn'd Pl 
of his Danger, and Plato inſtantly gave Advice of i 
Archytas, who was at Tarentum. Archytas imme 
ately diſpatch'd away a Galley with thirty Oars, and wi 
to Diony/ius, to put him in Mind, that he had prom 
Plato, that he ſhould be entirely ſecure z and that! 
could neither detain him, nor ſuffer any Indignitic WH = 
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i loneſty and Honour, to be Guarantees, This awaken'd 
Wt Remainder of Shame which was in the Tyrant's 
id., ſo that he at laſt permitted Plato to return into 
Wreece. | 
Thus much for the Occaſion of Plato's third Voyage, 
r which his Enemies have made ſo many Efforts to 
: him; as if he return'd into Sicz/y only for the 
ake of the delicious Table Dionyfius kept, and to im- 
erſe himſelf in all the Pleaſures that reign'd in this 


* 1:8 ofter'd him, without an open Violation of his own 
ded Ford, of which he defir'd both him, and all Men of 


to ¶riace's Court. Diogenes, who had a great deal of Wit, 
king ut a very ſatirical Genius, and who could not ſee the 
/ith M reat State Plato liv'd in without Envy, was the firſt 
Slope ho thought good to throw this Reproach on him. For 


eing him one Day eat nothing but Olives at a great 
caſt, he ſaid to him, Since the Lowe of Dainties made 
wu go into Sicily, why do you deſpiſe em ſo much here? 
aſſure you, Diogenes, replied Plato, I for the moſt 
art eat —_— but Olives when I was in Sicily. What 


ted had you then to go to Syracuſe, ſays Diogenes? Was 
Bur / at 4 Time when Attica produced no Olives ? 
f . Never was any Calumny more ill founded than this ; 
us 


erefore an ancient Philoſopher ſpeaking of the Ad- 
vantages of an active Life, made no Difficulty of com- 
mending Plate for this Voyage of his, of the true Mo- 
we of which he gives us an Account. For he ſays, 1. 
ua for one of his Friends, who was depriv'd of his 
Eftate and baniſhed, that Plato had the Courage to go 
and face a very fermidable Tyrant, and is expoſe him- 
ef to his Hatred, and all the Dangers with which that 
threaten'd him. In the + Letter which Plato wrote to 
Dion's Friends ſoon after this Voyage, he takes Notice 
in expreſs Terms, That the ſplendid Tables of Italy and 
dicily extremely diſpleas'd him; and that he could not 
without Horror look on the Cuflom theſe People had of 
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filling themſelves cbith Wine and Meat twice a Day, 41 
abandoning themſelves to all manner of Debauchen 

ben a Man (ſays he) has been accuſtomed to theſe En 
ceſſes from his Youth, tis — Pofſible for him ever 
be reclaim d ( how good forver his natural Diſpeſition u. 
otheraviſe be) ſo as to become temperate and wiſe : Hig 
much 1:/s may he pretend to other Virtues ? He afterwa 
adds; My Life would be inſupportable to me, if I aun 
ſuch a — lave to — — = 

As Plats d through Pe. e/ſus, found Dia 
— at the Olympick — — an Account of i 
the Proceedings of Diony/ius. Dion, more touch'd with 
the Injuries Plato had receiv'd, and with the Riſque le 
had run, than with all the Acts of Injuſtice that hat 
been offer'd to himſelf; ſwore he would attempt to be n. 
veng d. Plato did all he could to divert him from thi 
Thought; but when he ſaw all his Endeavours were i 
vain, he predicted to him what Miſeries he was going u 
occaſion, and declar'd to him, that he muſt not expet 
either Aſſiſtance or Advice from him; and ſince he had 
had the Honour to eat at the Table of Dionyſus, to lodge 
in his Palace, and to participate of the fame Sacrifice 
with him, he ſhould always remember the Obligations to 
which this engag' him: And that on the other Hand, 
to anſwer the Friendſhip he had for Diez, he would 
ſtand neuter, always ready to perform tae Functions of: 
good Mediator to reconcile 'em, and always equally op- 
polite to their Deſigns, whenever they went about to de- 
{troy one another, 

* Dion gather'd ſome Troops together, went into 
Sicily, deſtroy'd the Tyrannical Government, expeill' 
the Tyrant, and reſtor'd Liberty to his Country. I 
well known what Miſchiefs were occaſion'd by ' this En- 
terprize. It being a difficult Thing to preſerve Juſtice 
and Innocence long, amidſt the Diforders of Arms, 2. 
bove all, thoſe of a Civil War; Dion had the Unhap- 
pineſs only by one Action to ſtain the Glory of all 
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reſt 3" for he permitted the Murder of Heraclides, 
{hich did not remain long unpuniſh'd; for Dion was 
ſaſſinated by Callippus the Athenian in the midſt of his 
acceſſes and Triumphs. | 
After the Death of Dion, his Relations and neareſt 
riends-wrote to Plato, to intreat his Advice in the de- 
zlorable Condition to which they were then reduc'd ; | 
me of em having a Mind to revive the Tyranny, and 
others uſing their utmoſt Efforts to re-eſtabliſh the Po- 
pular Government. Plate wrote to em, That a State 
uuld newer be happy either under a Tyranny, or too 


win / a Liberty; that the Medium nas to yield Obedience 
ue E; u,’ Kings as were themſelves ſubjet to the Laws : 
t hai great Liberty and great Servitude were equally. 
de re. gr vu, and produc d almoſt: the | ſame Effefts ; that 


be Obedience which was given merely to Men, was al- 
ways exceſſove, and as exorbitant as their Luſts : That 
here could be no Moderation but only + in that Obedience 


ng 1 

— which: is render d to Gad, who being always the ſame, 
> had -s requir'd the ſame Things. at the Hands of his 
odpe«bjerts ; that it was only this that could make Nations 
ice, and that they "who avould obey God muſt obey the 


aw ; that the Laab was the God of Wiſemen; and 
icentiouſne/s the - God of Fools. That he -therefore 


ou dviſed em to conſtitute three Kings, the Son of Dion, 
ofie Son of Diery/ius who was expelled, and the Son 
op- f Diomſus the Elder; to chuſe by their Order ſuch a 
> de. Number of Old Men as they ſhould think fir, who 


ould take the Care of making Laws, and regulating 
he Government of the State; as the Kings ſhould have 
he Superintendence of Sacred and Religious Matters, 
nd of all other Things fit to be left at the Diſpoſal of 


Fa- Venefactors. That it would: after this be needſul to cre- 
tice Rte 35 Guardians or Conſervators of the Laws, who 
s, a- {ould have the Diſpoſition of Peace and War, in Con- 


- junction with the Senate and People. That criminal 
f all iner — — . w $6515 149 a. 2 | 
f Ge Yoke oofer than Man's, - 
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Matters ſhould be judged by theſe 35 Conſervators of th; 
Laws, to whom there might be joined four Commiſſaries, 
the moſt aged and molt honeſt of thoſe Senators, that had 
laid down their Charge: That the Kings ſhould not aſſiſ 
at theſe Judicial Acts; becauſe being Prieſts, they 
could not, without defiling themſelves, and derogating 
from their Character, condemn any one to Death, Exile, 
or Impriſonment. He alſo particularly enjoin'd em to 
drive out the Barbarians from all the Places they poileſs' 
in S:ci/y, and to re-eſtabliſh the ancient Inhabitants in 
their Room. | | 
Plato ſurviv'd Dion but five or fix Years, which Time 
he ſpent in the Academy, not being willing in any Man. 
ner to intermeddle with the Government, becauſe he ſay 
the Manners of the Citizens were very much. deprav'd, 
The Cyrenians ſent Deputies to him, to intreat him, to 
o and give em Laws: Which he refuſed, telling em, 
Thry were too fand of Riches ; and that he did not believt 
it poffible, that fo rich à People could be ſubjed to th 
Laws. The Thebans made the ſame Requeſt to him, 
and he gave 'em the like Refuſal ; becauſe, he ſaid, 
be perceiv' d they were too great Enemies to Equality. But 
he ſent his Diſciples into thoſe Places, where the People 
were in a Diſpoſition to conform themſelves to his 
Maxims. | 6 of t] 
Plato was naturally an Enemy to Pride and Often- Nhe 
tation; and ſought for nothing but Truth, Simplicity, , 
and Juſtice. His Behaviour was courteous and ſweet, 0 i 
temper'd with Gravity. He was never ſeen to laugh im- Nove. 
moderately, nor to be extremely angry. One may judge 15 6 
of the Mildneſs of his Temper by the Courſe he took N 
for the Reformation of his Nephew Pſeuſinpus, who was 
exceſſively debauch d. When his Parents had turn'd him 
out of. Doors, he took him to his Houſe, and enter- 
tain'd him as if he had never heard a Word of his De- 
bauches: His Friends, amaz d and ſhock'd at a Procedure 
that ſeem'd to them to carry ſo much Inſenſibility in it, Nhe; 
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Pum'd him for not labouring to reform his Nephew, 
und ſave him from utter Ruin. He told 'em he was la- 
ouring more effectually than they imagin'd ; in letti 


f him ſee by his Manner of Living, what an infinite Dif- 
hey erence there is between Vice and Virtue, and between 
ny honourable and baſe Things. And indeed this Method 


ſucceeded ſo well, that it inſpir'd P/eu/ppus with a. very 
great Reſpect for him, and a violent Deſire to imitate 
im, and to devote himſelf to the Study of Philoſophy, 
in which he afterwards made a very great Progreſs. 
His Way of ſpeaking was ſo agreeable and infinuating, - 
hat be never fail'd to make an Impreſſion on thoſe that 
eard him. One Day as he was walking a little Way out 
pf the City, with ſome of his Diſciples and Friends, he 
met Timothy the Athenian General returning from ths 


army in the greateſt ray x of his Fortune, and at # 
em Time when the 4thenians knew not how ſufficiently to 
wm honour his Merit, while they gave him the greateſt J eſti- 


monies how much they admired and reſpected him. 
The General making a Scop, would needs hear his Diſ- 
ourſes, in which he inſiſted, neither on Taxes, nor the 
Fquipping of Fleets, nor the Subſiſtence of Troops, but 
n Virtue, and the Dominion a Man ought to have over 
his Paſſions 3 whereby he only aim'd at the Explication 
of the Nature of the chief Good. Timothy, firuck with 
he Truth and Elegancy of his Maxims, cry'd out, O 


happy Life, O true Felicity! by which Words he ſignified,” 
Weet, pe was convinc'd that all the Glory and Honour he en- 
h im. oy'd were nothing in Compariſon of the Happineſs of a 
judge hiloſopher, and that without the Study of Wiſdom, no 
— ſolid Good was attainable. l ere 


As Temperance is accounted the firſt Virtue of a 
Philoſopher, ſo tis ſaid of Plato, that he was always ve- 
y grave and ſober, and always liv'd a fingle Life : But 
Pe. Where is Reaſon to doubt wither his Celibacy was the 
Effect of his Sobriety and Chaſtity ; for there are yet in 
Peing, ſome Verſes which he made on a certain Miſs of 
ben, nam'd Archeanaſſa, whom he lov'd, thg? ſhe 

Pas grown old. I have (ſays he) with ze Archeanalla 
Mi.; Love frill * Ambuſb in ber Wrinkles, How 
2 
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unhappy - were you that were expos'd to her Glance: nu 
her Youth! amidſt what Flames bave not you lid 
He alſo lov'd another, call'd Xantippe. He requeſted 
her Favours in very preſſing Terms, and with thoſe fine 
Reaſons which are ſince become the common places of 
thiſe Iaſcivious Mirals, which now reign on one of our 
Theatres, from whence they inſenſibly glide into our Ci. 
ties and Houſes, viz. That Beauty is a Flower which very 
Sheedily auithers; that if perſons don't make haſte to lovt, 
they Iiſe their Youth to no purpoſe ; and that Old Age cu 
Fwiftly towards us, to raviſh our pleaſant Days, and all 
aur delights from us. 
. Tis true, tis ſaid, to excuſe Plato, that theſe Verſe 
are not his, but compos'd by A, ii ppus, who imputed 'em 
him to degrade him, and to revenge himſelf on hin 

or. his Railleries. But there is not much got by this 7 
pology, if it be true that he had yet more criminal 
Daſſions, and that he lov'd Dion, Pbædrus, Alexi, 
Agathon, and After. In the Verſes he made on em he 
expreſſes himſelf in ſuch Terms, as the Heat of a poetick 
Fancy alone could not inſpire. He writes thus to Din, 
Thou makeſt my Soul lobe thee even to Folly. He ſays to 
Aſter, that he could wiſh vimſelf to be the Sky, that he 
might be full of Eyes to look on him; and expreſſes him- W 
ſelt after a yet more licentious Manner, when he ſpeaks 
to Agathon. Tis true, after all, theſe Verſes may be 
ſuppoſititious; but if they are really his, there is Ground 
to believe they were only the Faults of his Youth, which fa 


are the leſs ſurprizing, becauſe committed in an Age xz 
wherein all Greece was tainted with horrible Enormities. 

Socrates and his Philoſophy ſoon drew him out of his.” 
miſerable State, by making him comprehend the horrid i 


Evil of thoſe brutal Paſſions. He was not content to be p 
cur'd of 'em himſelf, but alſo labour'd to make other 0 
partake of the ſame Advantage, and to furniſh em 5 
with Remedies againſt this mortal Poiſon : For he ve- 
hemently oppoſes them in all his Writings, and parti 
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M. Deſpreoux in his Satire againſt Women. 


cularly 
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Wcularly in his fi-ſt Book of Laws, where he condemns 
the Government of Lacedemonia, and that of Crete, 
becauſe of their publick Exerciſes, * aubich produc'd and 
mented thoſe abominable Flames in Women towards Mo- 
men, and in Men towards Men, by a perverſion of their 
Natural Uſe. And he calls this a deteſtable and infamons 


G. Crime, one of the mot audacious and execrable Sins, 
„vieh Intemperance could cauſe to be committed againſt 
7 Wed. 


In the third Book of his Commonwealth, after he 
had prov'd that there is no Pleaſure more furious than 
that which is cauſed by irregular Love, and that it is 
inſeparable from Inſolence and Intemperance ; he adds, 
n But true Lowe conſiſts in loving that which is decent 
Band becoming, and in loving according to all the Laws 
e Temperance and Muſick, Plato uſes this Word to 
Jügnif the perfect Accord with Reaſon and Harmony, 
© which reſults from all the Virtues. Nothing that is 


exis, 8”. + 

ne violent and furious, or that approaches Jntemperance 

eck end Diſorder, ought to be tolerated; and conſequently no 
Man ought to propoſe to himſelf any criminal Pleaſure. 


8 Therefore a Law ſhould be made, permitting Men to love 
young People, provided they Ive them as a Father lives 
lis Sen; and that they have no other End but to incite 


— them to every Thing that is honourable and comely; and 
y be 2 that they never give the leaſt Suſpicion of any vicious 
ound g Tong ht, or C1 iminal Defire. And that if they make a de- 
vhich Vt herein, they be look'd on as infamous Perſons, who 


bade renounced all Honour and Virtue. 


2 Plato deſerves to be high'y commended for having 
f his lov'd his Brothers with an extreme Tenderneſs: For as 
orrid d ſaid of Pollux, that he would not be a God alone, 
to be but choſe. rather to be a Semi-Deity together with his 
then Brother, and to ſhare with him in a mortal State, that 
'em 0 be mg make him partake of his Immortality; 
even! in like Manner was willing to communicate to 
part his Brothers the Glory which himſelf only was capable 
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of acquiring by his Works. In his Books of a Con. 
monwealth he aſcribes ſome very conſiderable Parts t» 
Adimantus and Glaucon; and he makes Antiphon, the 

oungeſt of them all, ſpeak in his Parmenides, where. 
by be has render'd them all three as immortal as hin. 
ſelf. 


He never employ'd his Wit to revenge the perſonal In., 
juries he receiv'd, but to revenge thoſe that were offerd 7 
his Friends, or the Truth. It can't be ſhown that he 
ſaid one Word of Timon, who had often attack'd him, . 
And he anſwer'd Diogenes's Witticiſms only in a jeſting xy 
Way, without ever ſpeaking of him in his Writings. 7 

late one Day having made a Treat for the Friend C 
of Dionyſfus; Diogenes came into the Hall where che + 


Feaſt was kept, and his Feet being "oy dirty, choſe to 
walk upon the fineſt Purple Carpets, ſaying, 7 ?rample g. 
Plato's pride under my Feet. Plato, ſmiling, made th 
Reply; Thou trampleft my pride under thy feet with great J 
pride of thy own. - 
Diogenes once ee ſome Bottles of Wine of Plau; 
who ſent him three Dozen. When Diogenes met him the 
next Days, ſays he, I hen one aſks you how many tuin f 
duo makes, inſlead of anſwering four, you anſwer twenty. 0, 
Thus under the Colour of returning him Thanks, he 
reproach'd him with being too prolix in his Dialogues, ¶ hi 
Plato having defin'd Man to be a tawo-legg'd Animal fo 
avithout Wings ; Diogenes got a Cock, cut off his Wings WW © 
and carried him to Plato's School, telling his Scholar, . 
that was the Man their Maſter tali d of. This Jeſt made bi 
him change his Definition. 
Diogenes being reproach'd of continual Begging, where. 
as Plato never aſk'd for any Thing, anſwer'd thus ; 7% 7 
enly difference between Plato and me, is, that I beg aloul, fo 
and he a hiſpers when he begs, | % 
As Diegenes one Day continued Abroad in a very greuf x 
Snow mix'd with Hail, and Abundance- of People that 
ſaw him were pitying him; ſays Plato, F you have on 
Compoſfion for him, look on him no longer: Thereby u - 
- reproach him, that what he did was not from any vi 
tuo 
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: tous Principle, but out of Oſtentation and Vain- 
| | glory. | | 


It being his Perſuaſion, that Men were not born for 


. themſelves, but for their Country, for their Relations 


Lats. LA 


and Friends; he was far from authorizing the Opinion 


of thoſe that believ'd that Philoſophy had a Right of an- 


"KW nihilating ſuch effential Obligations; and taught that the 
Life of a 2; N is the Life of a Man entirely devo- 
ted to the Publick; 


who endeavours to become better, 
only that he may be the more uſeful ; and that he ſhuns 
the Hurry of Buſineſs then only, when his Country re- 
fuſes his Service, or when he is incapable of ſerving his 
Country to good Purpoſe. And his own Practice was ſuit- 
able to this through the whole Courſe of his Life. For 


tis reported that he did not ſo much as excuſe himſelt 
from bearing of Arms, and that he behav'd himſelf bravely 
Fat the Battle of Tanagra, that of Corinth, and that of De- 
lium, where he obtain'd a conſiderable Victory: But it is 


not known on what Occaſion ; for this Battle of Delius 


is not to be confounded with that which was fought before 


in the ſame Place; in which Socrates was engag'd, and 


8 fav'd the Life of Alcibiades, in the firſt Year of the 8gth 
"= Olympiade, Plato being then but five or ſix Years old. 


And he ſerv'd his Friends with as little Concern for 


his own Life; for he not only did all we have ſaid be- 


| fore for Dion, but alſo defended CHabriat, the Athenian 
General, when impleaded at the Bar: And when his Ac- 


cuſer Crobylus, to put him out of Countenance, ſaid to 


him, Thou comeſt hither to defend others, little thinking 


that Socrates's puiſon is ready for thee ; he made this Re- 


ura, ben my Country formerly had Occaſion for my 


Life, I readily expoi'd it; but there's no danger now be- 
fore me to put me into a Conflernation, and to make me de- 
ſert my Freend. 

He would ſay there was nothing more unworthy of 
a wiſe Man, and which ought to trouble him more, than 
to have allow'd more Time for unneceſſary, trifling and 
uſeleſs Things, than they deſerv'd. Therefore he omit- 
ted no Occaſion of reproving ſuch as he ſaw were vainly 


| puffed up an the Account of thoſe Qualities of which 
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they rather ought to have been aſham'd. And to thi 
Pu "tis faid, the ſame Arniceris of Cyrene of whon 
we have ſpoken before, who was a, conſiderable Perſon 
both for his Birth, and for, his Ingenuity ; but valued 
himſelf above all for being the beſt Charioteer in the 
World, baving a Knack to guide a Chariot above thoſe 
of the beſt Reputation in, that Art ; had a Mind to ſhey 
his Dex terity in his Preſence. A Chariot was - brought 
for this Purpoſe into a Cloſe. belonging to the Academy, 
where he made ſeveral Turns with that ExaQtneſs, tha 
the Wheels always ran in the ſame Track, and conſtant. 
ly deſerib'd the ſame Line. All the SpeQators were 
charm'd, and extoll'd Auniceris to the Skies by their 
Praifes: But Plato ſeriouſly blam'd him, telling him i 
was not poſſible but that he who had ſpent ſo much I ine 
in ſo vain and inconſiderable a Matter, muſt needs have 
neglected other Things that were very nereſlary and im. 
portant; and that a Mind entirely taken up with ſuch 
ifles, could not be capable of applying it ſelf to any 
Thing valuable, and truly worthy of Admiration, 
He was ſo free from the Vice of Flattery, and the baſe 
and ſervile Submiſſions of the Orators of that Age, who 
made themſelves Maſters of the People only by a mean 
ard cringing Complaiſance, and by conforming them- 
ſeives to their Paſſions, that he was compar d to £a- 
minondas, and Agefilaus; who tho' they travell'd to 
many Cities, and convers'd with Men whoſe Courſe of 
Life and Manners were very different, yet where-ever they 
were, {till retain'd, in their Habit, in their Diſcourl, 
and in all their Behaviour, that was worthy of themſelves, 
and ſuitable to their Character. For Plato was the ſame 
Man at Sjracu/e that he was in the Academy, the ſame 
with Dion ſius as with Dien: A certain Sign that the 
Maxims of his Philoſophy, which were full of Force and 
- Virtue, had . penetrated his Soul, like a deep I incture, 
which nothing can either efface or tarniſh, 
During his laſt Stay in S7c:ly, Dionpſius having a Mind 
to regale all Perſons of chief Note in his Court, and al 
his Philoſophers, Plato and Ariſtippus were invited a- 
mong the xelt. In the midſt of the Feaſt the N 
| 1 onder 
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rer d Purple Robes to be brought and given to all the 
ompany, deſiring to ſee them dance. Plato refus'd 
ze Robe that was preſented him, ſaying, it would tra 
ach dnſo him out of Countenance to ſee himſelf appas» 
d like a Woman. ry made no ſuch Scruple, 
ut took the Robe and fell a dancing, ſaying, A very 


iſe Woman would never be difreſpeted for her Dan- 


12. | 
Plato has been accuſed of three Things, firſt, that his 
jumour was too ſatirical, which render'd his Writings 
ore piquant than the Strokes of ancient Comedy, and 
emore unworthy of a Man of Honour, in that he did 
ot ſpare his belt Friends; for Inſtance, when in his 
edn he is ſpeaking of Cleombrotus and Ariſtippas, he 
ws, thy“ avere not preſent at the Death of Socrates, be- 
puſe they were at A gina. ; 
The ſecond Thing with which Plato is reproached, is 
n envious and jealous Diſpoſition; which made him 
ncapable of —— an Equal or Partner in any Thing 
hatſoever, and engag'd him tacitly to contradict 
ſenopbon, without ever giving one Word of Commen- 
tion to the Virtue of that great Man, notwithſtanding 
is extraordinary Merit. 
The third Thing objected againſt him, is, that many of 
s Diſciples were poſſeſſed with a Spirit-of Tyranny ; 
abræus, for Inſtance, who was at the Court of Perdic- 
u King of Macedinia, had as much Authority as that 
nnce himſelf, and would not ſuffer him to entertain 
y but Geometricians and Philoſophers at his 'Table ; 
hich provok'd Par menion to kill him after the Death 
Perdiccas; and Callippus, who kill'd Dion to make 
unſelf King of Syracu/e; and Euagon of Lampſacus, 
bo having lent Money to his Country, upon the Ci- 
del that was given him for his Security, would have 
mploy'd this Fort againſt it to ſubject it to himſelf; 
VDmæν of Cyzicus, who having made a free Diſt ri - 
tion of Corn among the People, would have abus d 
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the Favour and Authority which that 'procur'd him, ty 
make himſelf their Tyrant: And, in fine, Chron of FE 
Pellene, who having cruelly brought his Country into 
Subjection, drove away the beſt Citizens, and gave ther 
Eſtates and Wives to his Slaves. 4 
Let's examine the firſt of theſe Re. 
Plato defended proaches. Plato is perhaps the only 
__ gy Frm erſon who was ever accuſed of tw 
proach of being ; f 
too ſatirical, Faults directly oppoſite, and which a» 
deſtructive to each other. Athenæi 
has accus'd him of being too ſatirical, and others han 
blam'd him for being too mild, and for having taugi 
a very conſiderable Time without diſpleaſing any one; 
by which he would inſinuate that his Doctrine was not”. 
good, or that his Method was bad, ſince no Body eith 
an hearing or reading him had felt that Trouble wha 
naturally ariſes from the Senſe of one's having been 1 
cious. But without troubling my ſelf to confute or nM. 
concile theſe Contradictions, I ſhall only ſay, that 4M 
neus was himſelf in an ill Humour, when he caſt th 
Reproach upon Plato: And I ſhall make uſe of th 
fame Words againſt him, which this Philoſopher us 
againſt Auptas, who accus'd him of having been gui 
of Calumny. * He nous not auhat it 1s to calu 
miate, for if he did, he ewould not accuſe me of thi 
Vice. And indeed Plate did no Ways ſlander Then 
Focles, Pericles, and Thucydides, when he made uſe « 
them as Inſtances to prove that Virtue could not h 
attain'd merely by Inſtruction; ſince theſe Men hut 
not made their Children learn it. As for that Won 
ke ſpoke againſt Ariſtippus and Cleombrotus, beſides th 
the Turn of it is very fine, it muſt be aſcribed to th 
Love and Gratitude Plato retain'd towards Socrat: 
which made him highly reſent it, that his two Frien 
Had not attended their Maſter at his Death, becauſe t 
were at gina; which by the Manner of his Speech o 
would take to have been at a hundred Leagues diſtanc 


_ 
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indeed it was near the Gates of Atbent. And as 
decaſion offers, we ſhall hereafter examine all the other 
W:icical Touches Atbenæus charges on him. Not that 
pretend to croſs Plato's Name out of the Number of 
W:tirical Writers: For, on the contrary, I am perſuaded 
What never any Man had a finer Knack at Raillery ; that 
She moſt refin'd Satire is to be learned in his Works, 
Ind that none can teach it better than he. He may be 
Sompar'd to Ariftophanes himſelf. But it will be no 
Wificult Matter to make it appear, that as he never threw 
Sis Darts againſt any but Men of profligate Lives, who 
y abuſing their Character, corrupted Youth, and ruin- 
| Religion; he is ſo far from deſerving Reproaches 
n this Account, that he deſerves to be highly prais'd. 
iſe Men, as a Learned“ Father of the Church ob- 
yes, ought not to give ſoft and flattering Touches ; 
but, on the contrary, to give Wounds and Pains to thoſe 
ho are fallen into great Faults, and cannot be other- 
Fiſe excited to Repentance and the Practice of Virtue. 
Thoſe Diſcourſes, which, inſtead of carrying Pungency 
nd Reproof in them, are only calculated to footh and 
leaſe, are not becoming a wiſe Man; fince Sclomon him- 
If ſays, The Words of the Wiſe are as Goads. Beſides, 
"Woes not every one know that Laughter is the juſt Re- 
Nr of Ignorance, when accompanied with Pride 
The focomd Accuſation has no more 
aſtice in it than the firſt, for tis chief- Plato not juſtly 
founded on this, that Xenophon and accuſed of Jealou- 
?/ato wrote on the ſame Subjects. For fy and Envy. 
ach of them made an Apology for So- 
rates, each made his Banquet and T'reatiſes of Morality 


* St, Jerome on that Paſſage of the 12th Chap. of Eel. The words 

the twiſe are as G. Simul & hoc notandum eſt, quod dicantur 

erda ſapientium pungere, non palpare, nec molli manu attrahere 

aſciviam, ſed errantibus & tardis pnitentize dolores & vulnus infi- 

ere. Si cujus igitur ſermo non pungit, ſed oblectationem facit au- 

— ite non eſt ſermo ſapientis, verba quippe ſapientium ut 
a | | 
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and Policy. If to make Books on the fame Subjects mMipai 
which others have treated, wete always a Sign of an envi Mio 
ous and jealous Mind; this Reproach u ould rather fall ie 
Aenephon, who did not write of the Education of Cyr; Wt 
till after he had ſeen the two firſt Books of Plato's Com. 
monwealth, SA { 846k vn. b. 
And it would be no very eaſy Matter entirely to juſtih 
KXenephen from the Spirit of Envy, when one reads u $ 
Fragment of a Letter, which he wrote to Aſclines, i 
which he extremely inveighs againſt Plato, and chargaii 
him with having corrupted the Philoſophy of Scrat 
by intermixing that of Pythagoras ; and makes the EA 
of his going into S7ci/y to be the Enjoyment of the De. uil 
licacies of Dionyſius's Table. To theſe InveCtiives oi 
his, Plato makes no Anſwer, nor {peaks one Word offi 
Aenophon ; in which his Modeſty can ſcarce be eo 
commended : And perhaps this Silence was the chef 
Thing that incenſed Xenophon. For the greateſt Indignity 
one can offer a Writer, is (not to ſay {ome ill Thing d 
him, but) to ſay nothing at all to him..-*Tis true, P/: 
in one Place writes, that Cyrus was a good Genera), bu 
that he never had a good Education; by which ſome 
23 he defign'd to deny Xenophen's Treatiſe of the 
ucation of Cyrus, But this being made only to girl 
the Idea of a great Prince, and not to paſt. for a tut 
Hiſtory, Arnop hon could not be offended at a Thing which 
he believed as well as Plato. In ſine, that which yet 
more diſcovers with what Spirit Xenephon was animated 
againſt him, is the frightful Deſcription he makes of 
Menon, in the 11th Book of his Retreat; where be 
accuſes him of having betrayed C/earchus, and of having 
been the Cauſe of his Death. Menon's Misſortunes pro- 
ceeded from the Intimacy of his Friendihip with P/ats, 
who had praiſed him, and inſcribed his Name on tit 
Dialo he compos d, cone Virtue; for his pre. 
tended Treachery is not at all well proved, and he wi 
ſufficiently juſtifed from it by his Death, Not that! 
| ary to accuſe Xe2nephon of Calumny and Im poſture: 
heſe Vices are not to be found in a Man of Sobriety 
and Religion; but the Hatred or Jealouſy he — 
Dons „ 
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unt Plato, diſpos'd bim inſenſibly to receive all Re- 


Prts, that were made againſt ſuch as were engaged in 


Da Friendſhip with him. However, if Menon had 
en as bad as Xerophon deſcribes him to have been, ſince 


s Villainy was not known till after his Death, it can't 


A 

Praiſe. | 
Some moreover ſupport this Accuſation, in ſaying, 
at Plato, who ſpeaks of almoſt all the Philoſophers 
Sat preceded him, and -refutes their Sentiments, ſpeaks 
ot one Word of Democritus, tho" frequent Occafions 
Peſented, of ſaying ſomething of him. This is alſo 


charg' d on Plato as a Crime, that he had ſpoken in his 
juſtih | 
ds the 
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Wuilt on the Teſtimony of Ariſtoxenes, who in his 
Pitorical Commentaries wrote, that Plate would have 
orat all the Books of Democritus which he could heap 
Pgether, if he had not been prevented by Amiclas and 
Thrias, two Fythagortan Philoſophers, who repreſented 
p him, that it would ſignify nothmg to burn them, ſince 


hey were in the Hands of a great many other Men, 


And this is counted more than enough to make it be- 
Seved that Plato hated Demscritus, and was jealous of 


is great Reputation. For wy Part, I conſeſs this Fable 


df Ariſtoxenes ſeems to me to be very ill invented: A 
Man who has a Mind to commit his Rival's Books to 


te Flames, does not ſeek for Witnefies to ſuch an Ac- 
jon. Beſides, this Silence of his, of which they ſpeak ſo 
uch, ſeems a very doubtful Buſineſs. If the Glory 
f Democritus had touch'd Plato fo ſenſibly, why did he 
ot take the Advantage of ſo many Occaſions, that 
ere fairly offer d him to diminiſh it, or to caſt ſome 
Not on it, by writing againſt him, and deſtroying ſome 
he or other of his Principles? An Author is ſeldom 
laſter of that Reſentment with which the Glory of a 
ompetitor inſpires him. *Tis a very difficult Matter to 
ome to a certain Determination of Things that de 
Mn a thouſand Circumſtances, of which we are wholly 


Nenorant. But that which appears to me moſt probable, 


as follows: *Tis affirm'd, that Democritas never 
dent to Athens, or if he went thither, that he was al- 
ays unknown, and never diſcover'd himfelf fo much 


as 
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as to Socrates. Tis moreover very well known, that 
when Hippocrates, who was now much advanc'd i MW 
Years, went to Abdera to confer with Democritus abou Ml 
the Folly that was imputed to him; this Philoſopher 
was not yet known in Greece, nor had his Works been 
brought thither. If they had been publiſhed, they would 
have ſav'd Hippocrates the Trouble of this Voyage; for 
they would have diſcover'd the great Wiſdom of their 
Author, and-the Stupidity and Ignorance of the People, 
who founded this Accuſation of Folly only on thoſe Sen. 
timents, which this Philoſopher explain'd in his Wri. 
tings: Now the Death of Democritus was not lor 
2 that of Plato. In a word, I don't think any Pal 
ſage of Antiquity will make it appear, that the Writing 
of the former were known at Athens, during the Lite 
of the latter. Nay, Iam of Opinion, that there are not 
— ſome Proofs among the Anciants, that ſhey 
they did not begin to make a Noiſe in the World, 
till aſter the Birth of Epicurus. Whence we may con- Nos 
clude, that Plato was ſo far from hating Demecritus, that Myer 
he never knew him, nor ever ſaw any of his Books. bor 

It would not be ſo eaſy to juſtify Flato's Proceedure WNo 
towards Z/chines, if that with which he is reproach'd Non 
were true. Tis ſaid he was ſo jealous of the Reputation Whis 
and Credit which AÆAſcbines had acquired in the Cour Wyo x 
of Sicily, that he made it his Buſineſs to ſeek. his Ruin ¶ cou 
by his Infinuations to Diony/us; and that he puſſid 
this malicious and envious Humour ſo far, that he attii- ¶ Ha 
butes thoſe Diſcourſes to Criton, which are pretended io ht 
have been held by -Z/chines with Socrates in Priſon. W any 
But this being 173 only by the Teſtimony of one Wl Bef 
1domeneus, one of Ariſtotle's Scholars, tis more jult to for 
guide our Judgment by P/azo's Virtue, than to ſufter I phe 
our ſelves to be prejudic'd againſt him by mere Calum- tha 
nies. Would Xenophon have forgotten a Circumſtance WF ac 
that might have done ſo much Honour to Æſcbines, and ¶ ciy 
cover'd Plato with ſo much Shame? And have we not I pa; 
in Plutarch the Diſcourſe which Plato made to Diom- 
fius, to engage him to be kind to Z/chines, and to give WM — 
him ſome Marks of his Eficem? Nothing is more 

5 oppe: 
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Jans. While the envious Man thinks to exalt himſelf 
5 hove ot bers by Detrafion and Calumny, be wanders out 


Maſter ? 


very deplorable, if he were to anſwer 
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oſite to that Magnanimity, for which Plate has been 
ommended, than this Spirit of Envy. Let us fee how 
e himſelf ſpeaks of the Envious, in che 5th Book of 


the path of true Virtue, and balks the Courage of 


Ii Competitors, when they ſee themſelves treated with 
nuch Injuſtice ; and as be by 
Eutſbes all that noble Emulation which the whole City 
pobear d to have in this glorious Contention of Virtue, he 
Wi/pirits it, and diminiſhes its Reſolution and Vigour, as 
uch as in him lies, and renders it leſs ardent in the 


this Means extin- 


urſuit of Glory. Can one accuſe a Philoſopher of E 
y, who ſcarce names himſelf in his own Works, and 
ho attributes all his own Inventions and Notions to his 


The third Accufation is flill worſe 
founded than the two former. The 
Condition of a Philoſopher would be 


The Faults of 
Plate's Diſciples 


for all the Actions of his Diſciples. 
None of their Faults can be juſtly charg'd 
on him, but thoſe which they committed in purſuance of 
his Opinions. The Inſtance of Dzon only may be ſufficient 
to acquit P/ato of the Charge of a tyrannical Spirit. What 
could any one have done more than Dion did, to induce Di- 


ony/fius the Elder, and his Son after him, to govern juſtly, 


that they might firmly eſtabliſh their Dominion ? And 
when he had taken up a Reſolution to expel the latter,could 
any one more vigorouſly « ; rw this Deſign than Plato did? 
Beſides, tis a great Fitce of Injuſtice to make Callippus paſs 
for one of Plato's Diſciples, contrary to what this Philoſo- 
pher himſelf ſays in his 7th Letter, in which he aſſures us 
that it was not by the Study of Philoſophy that Ca/lippus 
acquir'd Dion's Friendſhip ; but, as it uſually happens, by 
civil Converſation, he having us often in his Com- 
pany to the Theatre, to Sacrifices and other religious 


—— — — 3 
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Rites ; and they being both addicted to the ſame Kind; 
of Pleaſure. 

There is not only Injuſtice in this Accafation, but al 
either a great deal of Ignorance, or a great deal of Diſn. 
genuity. Could Atheneus, who had read and collected i 
much, be ignorant after what Manner Xenophon defend 
Socrates againſt his Enemies, who charg'd him with all 
the Violences and Injuries of Critias and Alcibiaze, 
laying the Guilt of em upon him, on Pretence that they 
had been his Diſciples ? And if he knew this, ought not 
he to have made uſe of the fame Maxims to juſtify Plato 
As there is ſome Juſtice in imputing to Maſters the Mil. 
carriages of their Scholars, when they become guilty of 
them by following their Opinions and Principles; ſo on 
the other Side *tis juſt to aſcribe to them their great and 
noble Actions, when they are the Fruit of their Precepts, 
Plutarch therefore is more juit than Athenæus, when he 
places to Plato's Account all the great Things his Dil. 
ciples had done. His Words are remarkable, and es 
tirely overthrow all the Criticiſm of this Cenſcr: 
Plato (ſays he) had left fine Diſcourſes of Laws, and 
the Gevirnment of States; but he bad imoreft till fer 
on the Hearts of his Diſciples. Theſe curious Diſcourſn 
engag d Dion to reftore Sicily its ancient Liberty ; and 
Python and his Brother Heraclides to deliver Thrace 
from Tyranny, by killing Cotys. Chabrias and Phocion, 

two great Athenian Captains, came out of the ſam 
School. Plato gave Lanvs to the Arcadians by his Diſciple 
Ariſtonymus, to the Elians by Phormion, to theſe of Pyr. 
rah hy Nemedemus, to the Cnidians 6y Eudoxus, and to 
#hoſe of Stagira by Ariſtotle. Nay, the Rules of gowern- 
ng well, which Alexander defir'd of Nenocrates, were 
only tape? 0345 hp And he that kindled that Prints 
courage, and perſuaded him to make War with the King of Wil 
Perfia, wwas Delius the Ephefian, an intimate Friend of rice 
this Philuſepher. rom 

Atheneus carried his Malignity and Envy yet farther; Nitio 
for he writes, that Plato's Timens, his Gorgias, and his r S. 


_—_———— 
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In his Treatiſe againſt Cotes the Epicurean, 


other 


ther Dialogues of the like Kind, in which he treats of 
e Mathematicks, and of Natural Philoſophy, are not fo 
uch to be admir'd, as tis commonly ſaid they are: 
r he ſays the ſame Things are to be found elſewhere, 
well explained, if not; better; and he aſſures the 


end, that 7hropompus of Chio writes, that the great- 
wy | Part of his Dialogues were falſe and uſeleſs, becauſe 
7 4 ne of them were taken from Ariſlippus, others from 


1henes, and others from Fryſen. He adds, that 
hen one expeas in his Writings the Morals and Wiſ- 
m of a ie one finds nothing but Banquets, 
4 Diſcourſes about Lowe, which have a great deal e 
decency, and very little Chaſiity in them, which he 
mpes'd to the great undervaluing of the Judgment of his 


2 on 

reader... * * 
and will not now ſay, the Jud ment of Theopompus 
1 * ght to be ſuſpefed, becauſe the Ancients have ac- 


d him of Malice and Calumny ; and therefore Pla- 
uch ſays of him, tis ſafer to believe him when he 
raiſes, than when he accuſes any one. Let Plato's 
dialogues be taken as much as he pleaſes from Ariſtippus, 
en, and Antiftheries, ſince their Works are not now 


fer xtant, the Teſtimony of ding. * 4 contrary to Athe- 
N 10s Intention, proves that theſe very Dialogues which 
2 has fo much condemn'd, are now the beſt, and moſt 


onſiderable Work on thoſe Matters, that is to be found 


* ong the Ancients. | 

wo And if Atbenæ us paſſes a Judgment on them only of 

80 s own-Head ; I'll venture to ſay, tis not the firſt Fault 
e Author has committed, who is more to be com- 


4% ended for his vaſt Learning, and great Collectione, 


Ich were the Product of a prodigious Reading, than 
r his Accuracy and Wiſdom in his critical Reflections, 
„for the Solidity of his Judgment. Is a Man well 
%a Red to judge of Plato's Writings, when he dares to 


en the Immortality of che Soul, fince, after its Se pa- 

1 ion from the Body, it has no more any Remembrance 
15 r 8 : tion : , | 29 + . LE, . « ” 
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rite, that he can't ſee what Advantage can be drawn 
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As to what he ſays of the indecent Diſcourſes pf 
has made of Love, to the great undervaluing of 1 
Ber of his Readers; his Aim was to decry 

ialogue of the Banguet : But by this he diſgraces hin 
felf more than he does that Dialogue. For beſich 
that he diſcovers the Corruption of his Heart, he mal 
it appear that he was ignorant of the Beauty and Deh 
of that Dialogue ; the End of which is only to 
engage us from the Love of earthly Beauties, and to ni 
us to the Love of the ſovereign Beauty, which is G 
himſelf. No one, I believe, will heſitate in his Choi 
between the Judgment of Athenæus, and that of Ori 
who in his excellent Preface of the Song of Son 
' ſpeaks of P/ato's Banguet in theſe Terms: Din 
learned perſons among the Greeks, who were df 
to penetrate into Truth, have written Dialogues ah 
Lowe, to ſhow that tis this only that can raiſe our Su 
eon Earth to Heaven, and that "tis only by the H 
of this, that true Felicity is attainable. The Dueſii 
that are flarted at Table on this Subject, are nad. 
perſons not ſo greedy of Daintits, as curious to occaþ 
Ine Diſcourſes. Nay, ſame of them hade taught inW 

ting, the Ways and Arts of e or augmenli 
this Lowe in the Soul. But Men of carnal Inclinati 
perverting theſe Arts, have employ'd them to ſatisfy thi 
Luſfts, and abuf d them to promote an infamous C 
ver ſation. Therefore it is not to be wonder d at, 
ewith us, among <whom there are ſo many more ig! 
rant perſons, as there are more illiterate, a Treatiſt 
Love has ſome danger attending it; fince among 
Greeks, who are ſo Learned and Wiſe, there baut 
Some been found, who have miſtaken theſe Dialigu 
and interpreted them in a ſenſe quite different ft 
that in which they were written ; and who, taking 0 
ca fon from what is ſaid in them of Love, have fall 
into a Snare, whether they truly found in theſe Writin 
any Thing that incited to Sin, or whether the Corr! 
—— of their Hearts hinder'd them from under ſtan 
Ie. | 


4 
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This A pology ſtrikes at Athenæus, whom Origen with- 
t Doubt had in his Eye. When we publiſh P/ato's 
edrus; we ſhall examine whether that Cenſure paſt on 
by Dicearchus, Ariſtole's Diſciple, in affirming (as 
genes Laertius reports) that the Queſtion handled in 
is Dialogue is puerile, and the Character of it extra- 
pant, ought to be received ; and whether Cicero had 
aſon to embrace the Sentiment of this Critick, and to 
x Plato with having given too much Authority to Love. 


againſt Plato, endeavouring to know him by his own 
orks. 

Before the Age in which Pythagoras liv'd, Morality 
ps treated on only in Sentences and Enigma's : There- 
re Solomon ſays, a wiſe Man will * anderfland the 


a ds of the Wiſe, and their dark Sayings. Pherecyats, 
r his Diſciple Pythagoras, who had brought Treaſures 
be HA Knowledge with them when they return'd from their 
uefinﬀravels, from Babylon, Egypt and Perſia, were the firit 
ad: Mat open'd a Door to good Literature among the Greeks. 
occg was from them, and eſpecially from Fythagoras, that 


te firſt Beams of Truth ſhin'd out in Greece. Morality 
s then conſiderably improy'd, yet it conſiſted only of 
ecepts wrap'd up in Obſcurity. The Method of rea- 
ning and demonſtrating was not yet in Uſe, This dry 
ay (if I may ſo term it) of handling Morality, was 
caſion'd by the Application of Men's Minds then only 
dthe Knowledge of Numbers, Natural Philoſophy, and 
itronomy, Socrates was the firſt, who upon the Reflec- 
jon he made, that that which happens without us, does not 
early concern us; and that the Study of it is more curi- 


Let us then, without ſtopping at what has been writ- 
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ae 
alouW's than uſeful; applied himſelf more particularly to the 
ot fnpiudy of Morality, and handled it more methodically in his 
ing 0 "courſes. Plato, his Diſciple, being convinced of how 
fleet Importance it was to preſerve to Mankind fo pre- 
Vrin dus a 1 reaſure, attempted to write of it. And that he 
Cut do this to the greater Advantage, and might the better 
andi dS — 5 
Prov. 1. 6, 
Ti retain 


r 
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retain the Air of him who had revived, this Science, py 
fer'd the Way- of writing in Dialogues, to all other 
thods of treating a Subject: For beſides that it is the ny 
diverting Manner of writing, in that, as it were, it expo 
a Scene, in which all the Actors are ſeen to perform th 
Parts; one may ſay it is the beſt fitred to attain the EN 
which is to perſuade and inſtruct; that it is animated vi 
the moſt Life, and hath all the Force of contrary Oy 
nions ; wherein the two Parties defend themſelves as mut 
as they will, or can: And conſequently the Victory d 
tain'd by one over the other can be no longer conteſted, 
leaſt when the Dialogue is made by a Man of great Sen 
and who makes it his only Bufineſs to enquire after Trut 
Before Plato's Time this Manger of writing was very litt 
known in the World: None had practiſed it but Zons 
Elea, and Alexamenes of Teos. t the Politeneſs, 
gancy, and Beauty, which Plato gave to this Way 
Pute, occaſion'd the Glory of this Invention to | 
aſcribed to him, ſo that he has been look'd upon in i 
Ages as the firſt that ever made Dialogues. 
There are two Sorts of Truth, that which is alrea 
known; and that which is yet unknown to us, and aft 
which we are ſearching. This Difference conſtitutes tu 
principal Characters of Plato's Dialogues. Thoſe « 
them that treat on known Truths, are called, * £1 
catory, or Iaſtructi ve Dialogues ; and thoſe that hard 
ſuch Truths as are yet unknown, but enquired after, 
called Inguiſitioe Dialogues. Each of theſe two Kin 
is divided into divers Species, according to the Subjea 0 
which they treat, or the Manner of treating of it. E 
the Inſtructive Dialogues either have Speculation ft 
their End, and then they are divided into Pe 
and ** Lopical; or Action, and then they are divide 
into ++ Po/itick and ||} Mora; and the Inquiliti 
Dialogues are deitin'd, either to *Þ Exerciſe or *|| Con 
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oe that are made for Exerciſe, are again of two Sorts; 
"me of them Socrates exerciſes the Mind after ſuch 
lanner, that he cauſes all Sorts of Truths to be pro- 
din it, which 'tis capable of finding out it ſelf when 
| affilted: Therefore he calls himſelf the Midwife of 
, jocoſely alluding» to the Employment of his 
ther, who was a Midwife ; and- theſe Dialogues are 
d * Obftetrical Dialogues. Or elſe he exerciſes it 
in making it ſound, and juſt perceive the Truths in 
ch he is willing to inſtruct it; and theſe are cal- 
+ Dialogues of Eſſay. In fine, thoſe that are deſtin'd 
onteſt, are alſo of two Sorts: The one Kind are fra- 
| to accuſe certain Perſons, and to expoſe certain Vi- 
and are therefore called Dialogues of || Demonſtration, 
of Accuſation. Theſe are . ſatirical Dia- 
es, made for the Reader's Diverſion; exciting in 
Mind, at the ſame Time, a juſt Contempt of thoſe 
oſe Vices are diſcover'd to him; and others are cal- 
nted to reſute and overthrow Errors, and are there- 
call'd ** ſubwerting Dialogues. And this is the 
ion that has given a third Title to theſe Dialogues ; 
they have three. The firſt is the Name of the prin- 
al Perſon. The ſecond is taken from the Subject, 
| the third is what I have been juſt mentioning, and 
refles the Method and Turn of the Dialogue, and of 
it Kind it is. Tis only the firſt of theſe at moſt 
ch is Plato's, the laſt of them was impos'd by the 
tonick Philoſophers, and is very ancient, as we ſee 
Diogenes Laertius, who knows only this and the firſt. 


M1 y | d is altogether modern. It was given by 
fray", bat were but little acquainted with: the Doctrine 
igel 15 Philoſopher, and were often miſtaken. For In- 


ce, at the Head of Gorgias, they place this Title, 
gias of Rhetorick ; whereas the Ancients cite it onl 

ler the Name of 4+ Gorgias Subverſive. And *tis fo 
from being true, that Gorgias was made. to teach 
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Rhetorick, that on the contrary the Deſign of it is to: 
poſe and overthrow the ill Principle by which the C 
tors were conducted, who then governed all the City 
of Greece ; and 'tis a Dialogue purely Moral. But 
Subject ſhall be treated more at length in the Argume 
which ſhall be placed at the Head of every Dialogue, 
Having explained the Titles of theſe Dialogues, 'i 
needful to ſay ſomething of the different Diviſion whit 
the Ancients have made of em. Some have put em 
to Fours, being of Opinion that Plato had Reſpect tot 
Tetralogies of the ancient Tragical Poets, who compo/ 
four Pieces on one and the ſame Subject for the four org 
Feaſts of the Athenians: But I can't imagine that a pr 
Philoſopher ſhould have fo frivolous a Reaſon. Othe 
have divided em into Threes; and tis certain, that 
his Works there are three Dialo found, that p 
perly make but one and the fame Treatiſe, as his Thy 
tetus, the Sophift, and the Politician. In the firſt, $ 
crates examines and refutes various Definitions of $ 
ence. In the ſecond he eſtabliſhes divers Definitions 
j the Sophiſt, which ſerve to ſhew the Art of dividin 
and defining, and, at the ſame Time, of making the 8 


| phiſts ridiculous. And in the third he defines a Politicſ® a 
| ox Stateſman ; and there is nothing wanting in this Tre [ne 
| tiſe, becauſe the Stateſman can't be well qualified with 2 


out being tinctur'd with Philoſophy. * The ten Books © 
a Commonwealth, which are look'd upon as only on 
Dialogue, are yet apparently one and the ſame I reatit 
with his Tinu, Atlanticus, or Critias, In the fil 
that 1s, in the long Converſation about a Commonwealth 
Socrates gives the Idea of a perfe State. In Time 
— Rules and Principles by the Knowledge 
Nature which he communicates ; and in Critias he con 
firms this Knowledge of Nature, and thoſe Rules 0 
| Morality and Policy, by the Authority of ancient Hiſtory 
or, that I may uſe Plato's own Words, the Books of hi 
Commonwealth from good Citizens: His Jmæus di 
covers to them the Creation of the World, that thi 
| Knowledge. may fortiſy in their Minds the Princip! 
| he has given em; and his Critias profes to em by at 
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it Hiſtory, that ſuch was the Life of their firſt An- 


"rs, that is, of the firſt Athenians, who liv'd before 
Deluge, whoſe Example he recommends to their Imi- 


Legiſlators compos'd the Lives of the ancient He- 
and Patriarchs. Excepting theſe fix Dialogues, 
three firſt of which make a Treatiſe of Logick, and 
three laſt a very methodical Treatiſe of Morality ; 
ont think any others of em can be connected to- 
er by the Continuance of the ſame Subject: They 


of em ; and have no mutual Correſpondence or Re- 
blance, but by the Method or Manner of treating 


ned. 5 | 

P/:to affirms that which is certain, refutes that which 
alſe, examines that which is doubtful, and does not 
nounce any Thing on that which is uncertain, or has 
little Probability. * + 

s firſt Maxim is, not to give one's 


Truths, and to diſengage one's Mind of Plato. 

all kinds of Prejudice. In 
he ſecond is, never to attempt to handle Queſtions 
ich tis impoſſible to decide. 


ow, and what we are ignorant of; and not to believe 
know what indeed we don't underſtand, | 


re were certain Truths, and, conſequently, that there 
re ſuch Principles as might be term'd Dogmata. That 


. and all along avoided the deciſive Air of the 
Roy ils and Dogmatiſts, Who aſfirm'd every Thing, al- 
of M continually taking ſimple Probabilities tor Truth, he 


mlelves diſcover the Truths he has a Mind to ich. 


"mn. And it was after this Manner, tiiat the greateſt 


all ſeparate and independent, in reſpect of the Mat- 


ir Subjects, which has been already ſufficiently ex- 


nlent, but only to evident and cer- The Mazims 


he third is, to diſtinguiſh well between what we 
rom theſe Maxims it follows, that Pate believed 


be afirm d ſome Things to be abſolutely true; but 
anſe. he entirely followed Socrates's Manner of diſ- 


Is poſitive in nothing in his Writings, in which by 
Doubts he endeayours to convince his Adverſaries of 
Errors he defigns. to refute, and to make em of 
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of Books, ſays he, that will communicate this great 
zowledge, it muſt be attained by profound Meditation; 
1 every one muſt for himſelf draw this celeflial Fire 
mm its true Source. For by this Union with its Object, 
a divine Flame, ( kindled on a ſudden, as from a Fire 
ut ſpreads it ſelf round ') illuminates the Mind, an1 
ed; and preſerves it ſelf therein. And for this Reaſon, 


I have never yet written, ſo I am ręſolved never to 
4 rite on theſe Matters; that is, to explain them after a 


ar and intelligible Manner. hoe ver undertakes it, 
ill never do it ta any purpoſe ; and all the Good hell 
ap by his Labour will be, that, excepting a ſmall Num- 
of Men aohom God has endowed with Underfianding, 
able of unravelling theſe celeſtial Truths of themſelves, 
ll cauſe ſome to deſpiſe em, and fill others with a vain 
nd raſh Confidence, as if they undes toad wonderful things, 
hen indeed they are unacquainted with em. 
This Method often cauſes great Obſcurity in the Wri- 
ngs of this Philoſopher, which he has indeed taken Care 
d augment, in chuſing to make uſe of ſome Terms that 
9 0 contrary Things. And this is the Reaſon why he 
un't pleaſe young Feople, who have not yet attain'd 
dement enough” to diſcern the Beauty and Solidity of 
$ Dialogues ; nor grown Men neither, who have not 
id the Preparation of thoſe Studies that were neceſſary, 
tore they attempted to read him, and who are not 
pable of Reflection and Meditation. For this Reaſon 
Intiphanes, one of Plato's Friends, jocoſely compar'd 
s Writings to a City, in which Men's Words freez'd in 
e Air as ſoon as they were pronounced, and the follow- 
Summer, when they came to be warm'd and melted 
y the Beams of the Sun, the Inhabitants underſtood 
hat had been ſaid in the Winter; for Plato's Diſcourſes 


This is what David fays in the 25th Pſalm, In thy Light wwe 
all ſee Light, There is none but God, that can enlighten the 
Inds of Men. 


nes of Religion, and thoſe of Nature, | 
Vor. I. E ought 


f A remarkable Paſſage, Plato is not for writing on the My- 
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ought to be warm' d, and as it were melted by the Ry 
of an Underitanding weil exercis'd, if one would kn 
the true Senſe of 'em. 

In fine, he imitated Sccrates in what relates to Mom 
and Politicks ; that is, he reduc'd every Thing to Moni 
lity, and made it his whole Buſineſs to engage Men to ii 
up the Duties they ow'd to the State in which Providera 
had caſt their Lot. | | 

Tis pretended that Plato to his Natural Philoſophy al 
Morality added Dialectick; but this ought only to h 
underſtood of his bringing it to Perfection: For Sora 
had the Uſe of Dialectick beſore Plato; as appears ii 
his proving and refuting ſo ſolidly in Converſation what 
ever he had a Mind to eſtabliſh or overthrow. How ca 
it be imagin'd that Truths were diſcover'd and prov'd ben. 
fore Plato and Socrates, without the Help of Dialectic 
Tis impoſſible. . 

Theſe are then the three Parts of the Philoſophy d 
the Academicks, Morality, Natural Philoſophy, au Ia 
DialeQtick ; and theſe three Parts make Philoſophy con Ane 

eat, in which one can't ſo much as imagine a fourth, che 
N atural Philoſophy reſpects Speculation, Morality Actio Oo 
and Dialectick is uſeful both for one and t'other. H F 
tis by Means of this that we diſtinguiſh Truth from tha ene 
which has only the Appearance of it, both in Morality em 
and Natural Philoſophy. And many Ages before Plan chef 
the Philoſophy of the Hebrew: was likewiſe divided ino de 
three Parts, Reaſoning, the Knowledge of Nature, ai Div 
Morality. not 
The Platonicks make the Perſectia 

The Morality of Morality to conſiſt in llving in Con- 


ef the Platonicks, formity to Nature, that is, to the Willi 8. 

of God, the only — — 5 * 

ineſs ; and they teach that the Scope of all our De- 
— ould be to 4 of him thoſe good Things that (0 . 
are neceſſary for Soul and Body, and for our State of Lite, — 
Thus they divide Good, into that which is divine, and — 
that which is human. Kev 
Human Goods are diſtinguiſhed into Goods of th 4 

Body, and Goods of Liſe. The Goods of the Boi ay 
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Nee Health, Beauty, Good-Humour, Strength, Cc. The 
Woods of Life are Friends, Riches; in fine, every Thing 
hat ſerves to advance Virtue, and ſet it on Work. For 
Whey teach that a Man is not born for himſelf alone; but 
united c all other Men by Society, which renders 
Wikia a Member of one and the ſame Body, to the Ad- 
£ money of which he ought to refer all his Actions and 
WI houghts. 
| Divine Goods are the Goods of the Soul, that ie, 
very Thing which renders the Soul capable of knowing, 
Woving, and —_—— that which is good and lovely, Sc. 
And they divide theſe Goods into thoſe of Nature, and 
Fhoſe of Morality, The Goods of Nature are the Imagi- 
Mation and the Memory, which properly depend on the 
Mind; and the Goods of Morality ate thoſe that are 
Iprocur'd by Study and the Habit which is form'd by Ex- 
erciſe and Reaſon, That which has made but a ſlight 
Impreſſion, they call a certain Motion toward Virtue : 
And that which is finiſhed they term Virtue ; which is 
* L of Nature, and the moſt excellent of all 
. G 8 1 
on, 
= Human Goods are ſuhordinate to Divine; and when 
tha once a Man has theſe, he has all the other. The firſt of 
ralij em all is Prudence, the ſecond is "Cemperance ; from 
%% cheſe two mix'd with Courage, ſprings Juſtice, which is 
1 ino che third, and Valour is the fourth. They teach that 
„ul Divine Goods can't be given by Men, and that they are 
not to be acquired by our Labour ; that they are given 
ech ay by the Favour of God, and that they ought to be 
Con- bought at his Hand alone. 
Wil So that they do not equally eſteem theſe three Sorts of 
ereig Goods, but prefer thoſe of the Soul before the two others, 
4 infinitely. more conſiderable, and which alone ought 
to be ſought for themſelves. Hence it comes, that they 
make the Happineſs of Life to conſiſt only in Virtue, 
tho” at the ſame Time they maintain, that it cannot be 
very happy without the Goods of the Body, and the 
other that are neceſlary for the Uſe of Virtue ; and from 
thence ariſes an indiſpenſible Obligation to Labour, and 
to fl up the Duties my Nature unpoles : An Obli- 
2 


gation 
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gation which engages us to avoid Idleneſs, and to con. YG 


temn criminal Pleaſures ; and which neceſſarily diſpoſy 


us to ſuffer all ſorts of Labour and Pain too, for thy 


which is juſt and honeſt. From whence Friendſhip, Ju- 
ſtice, ad Equity, reſult, which they prefer to all the 
Pleaſures and Advantages of Life. 

There is nothing more ſolid and ſublime than theſe 
Morals, which make the chief Good to conſiſt in being 
united to God, in obeying his Commands, and in re. 
ceiving with Submiſſion whatever comes from his Hand; 
becaule all God's Acts towards Men are uſeful to em, if 
they know how to make Improvement of *em. 

Plato every where inſinuates a diſintereſted Frame of 
Mind, and the Contempt of Riches z and teaches ty 
poſtpone all the Gold in the World to the leaſt Virtue, 
He is for a Man's expoſing himſelf to Death in the De. 
fence of Juſtice, and in maintaining Laws, Order, and 
the publick Good; and would have us avoid, not only 
all criminal Pleaſures, but Delicacy, Idleneſs, and too 
much Sleep. We find his Writings full of Precepts of 
"Truth, Chaſtity, 'Temperance, Modeſty, Patience, eek. 
neſs, and Humility : But theſe Precepts are accompanied 
with Proofs. For he utterly overthrows the Principles of 
ill Morals, after he has propos'd em in their full Strength; 
and this is the Way of Perſuaſion that becomes a Philo- 
ſopher. 

Almoſt every Thing in his Doctrine is worthy of Chri- 
ftianity. That which he ſays of the Duty of honouring 
Parents, deſerves to be recited. * The Fear of God 7s the 
Foundation of that Duty which Children owe their Pa- 
rents; and if the Gods are pleas d with the NR: ſpel 
abhich is render d to thtir Images, which are only dead 
Repreſentations of the Deity, how much more do thy 
r-joice in thoſe Horours which are given to Parent; 
ewho are the living Images of God? And the older thy 
are, the more Forte and Efficacy have theſe living Ins- 


* Precepts of the Honour due to Parents, 11th Book of Laws, 
Tom. 2, 


gs 


cularly in his Gorgias and Criton, that 
Ino Injury is to be offer'd to any Man, 
Ino not to ſuch as deal injuriouſly with us: and makes it 
Sappear, that to introduce this Maxim into civil Conver- 
ation, That 'tis lawſul tor a Man to revenge himſelf and 
render Evil for Evil, is to pretend to lay a Foundation 
fer Juſtice in innumerable Acts of Injuſtice, and to 
open an inexhauſlible Source of Crimes and Acts of 
Violence. What Bank would be firong enough to ſtop 
ſuch an Inundation of Wickedneſs, and what End would 
there be of Injury and Revenge? He carries his Proofs 
Jof this Matter ſo far, that his Diſciples aſſure us, that he 
that revenges an Injury, is more criminal than he that 
| offers it. | 
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Sper of the Deity (who are kept in the Houſe like the moſt 
Prectaus Feels ) to make all ſorts of Bleſſings deſcend on 


Ehur Children, who give em the Reverence which is due 


Yo em; and to b, ing upon their Heads the moſt dreadful 


Weurſes, when they refuſe it ? For God hears the Prayers 


obich Parents adreſs to him either fir or againſt thiir 


KChildren. So that there is no ſurer Way to pleaſe God, 


hen to henour our Parents: And wwhrnever they are re- 


Vected, tis very grateful and acceptable to God himſelf. 


e Way of honouring them duly, is to lowe them more than 
aur own Children, or our ſelves. And they who fail in 
eli Duty, ſhut] be brought to the Magiſtrates conflitute4 
4 this purpoſe, who ſhall take care to puniſh "en. 


He every where maintains, and parti- Reveage - forbid: 


den, 


He teaches, that if a Man have any 41e N 

. 5 The Neceſſity 
Degree of Wiſdom, he will never un- Cp. 
dertake the leaſt Thing without the In- ; 
vocation of God ; and that if Prayer is neceſſary before 
every ordinary Action, 'tis much more ſo when we are 
about to ſpeak of God, becauſe *tis God that illuminates 
our Minds, *tis he that aſſiſts us, and without him we 
can do nothing. He well underſtood the Neceſſity and 
Beauty of that Precept of PY Agra; Begin all thy 


* Pytlageras his Precept. 
E 3 Actien: 
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AXions with Prayer, that thou may be able to accen. 
pliſs em. Prayer and Action ought to be inſeparable, 
want of Prayer renders Action uſeleſs, and want of Attic 
renders Prayer ineffectual. We ought to aſk what we do Tn 
and to do what we aſk. But at the ſame Time he affirm; cer 
that Men are fo blinded by their Paſſions, that they knoy e 
not how to pray well, unleſs God inſtructs *em ; ad 7 
therefore the trueſt Prayer, and that which alone can be 4 
agreeable to him, is to requeſt of him to perform his own N 
Will in us, and not ours. Sat 
The moſt conſiderable Thing in Morality is the pol. ba- 
tical Part of it, the true Uſe of which Plato endeavours ty 
ſhew, and to re eſtabliſh it in that Perfection from whence be 
it fell by the Corruption of Men. In the Time of this B. 
Philoſopher, Injuſtice had overturn'd all the States d . 
Greece; ſo that there was not one Government left that 22 
deſerv'd to be approv'd. Plato, in Oppoſition to this He 
Diſorder, gave a perfect Model of a moſt juſt Form of WE Go 
Government, that all States might correct the Vices of MW Co, 
their Way of Government by this Pattern. To this Pur. Wt ® 
poſe he employs his Books of a Commonwealth, and ve 
thoſe of Laws; in which he after a wonderful Manner re- Kr. 
conciles Policy 10 Religion, which is the very Baſis of it, | ©* 
He ſhews that Princes and Gover- Ver 

Princes 7 2 of om can never conduct the WW © 
eine cople well, but by imitating the Kin 15 
8 * mate of Kings, the . * of 1 cle 
World, the only and perfect Model of Wt * 

all Wiſdom and Juſtice. For as a Sheep is not capable fer 
of guiding the whole Flock, which ought to be under ® 
the Conduct of a Shepherd; ſo one Man is not capable * 
alone of conducting others, who all together ought 0 & 
71 

+ 

D 


be ſubject to God. One would think he had read that 
Complaint made by the People of God by the Mouth of 
® [7/aiah, as the greateſt of all Miſeries; O Lord our 
God, ether Lords beſides thee have had Deminion over 


US. — 


— 


Ny — a —— —ů H— 


* Ifa, 26, 


He! © 


end. The Memory of the happy 
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* He renders this Truth ſenſible by 


Fable in which the Veſliges of the Mo x Ln 
T i | E 
[ruth of ancient Hiſtory are eaſily wo they 17 Prom 


C Courſe of Life the fit Men led, ts preſerved to our 


ime, They were abundantly provided fer, without any 


Labour; the Earth ſpontaneaufly furnijhed them with all 


Neceſſaries: And the Cauſe of their Happineſs was this; 
= Saturn well knowing that there was no Man that could 


¶ have an abſolute Empire over others, without abandoning 
8 himſelf to all forts of Violence and Injuftice, ſubjected 


837 
* 


the Nations nit to Men, but to mere noble and excellent 


8 Beings, as their Lords and Kings ; namely, to intelligent 


Spirits (or Angels) after the ſame Manner as «ve deal 
with our Cattle: For as wwe don't ſet a Bull over a whole 


Herd of his own kind, nor a Goat to govern a Flock e 

8 Goats, but put theſe of one hind and another under the 
8 Cindu#? of a Man; ſo God, who loves Mankind, plat'd 
8 as at firft under the Conduct of Angels, who with mar- 
vellous Facility, and without any Trouble to them, took a 
great deal of care of their A Fairs; and by making Peace, 
8 Chaſtity, Liberty and Fuſtice reign among them, kept all 


farts of Troubles and Seditions at a Diftancs from them, 
and render d their Lives very happy. This Fable, which 
is founded on + Truth, clearly ſhews us, that zho/e So- 
cieties which yield Obedience to Men, and not to God, can 
never be happy, and will never find the End of their Mi- 
feries : And farther intimates, that if we will be happy, 
we muſt with all cur Might imitate that 

manner of Life Men led under the Reign What the reign 
of Saturn z and that according to that of Saturn is. 
immortal Principle hich is in us, we 

ſhould govern our Families and Cities according to its 
Dictates; taking this wiſe Diſpenſation of the Wnder- 


——_— — 
. — — - — — * . N — * 2 _— _ 


* In the 4th Book of Laws, Tom. 2. 
1. For the Nation and Kingdom that will not ſerve thee ſhall 


periſh, I/. 60. 12, 
E 4 landing 


. 
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Standing for our firſt and chief Law. For if a Kin, 
if Nebles acho gevern in an Oligarchy, or if the Peopl 
oho are ſupreme in Republicks, think of nothing but hy 
to ſaliate their paſſions, and drown" themſelwes in Senſy. 
ality, and run like mad Men after ſuch pleaſures as onh 
irritate their inſatiable Intemperance ; "tis impoſſible the 
ſhould forbear to trample on the Laws, and there can by 
no Safety to ſuch as obey em. 

He gives admirable Precepts for the 
pride Choice of Eflabliſhment of Prieſts and Magiſtrates 
A * he would not have ſuch choſen, who 

have nothing to recommend 'em but 
their Birth, their Riches, Credit, or Power, but would 
have the Choice of 'em regulated only by their Merit 
and Piety. * Theſe are the beſt (ſays he) who yield the 
greateſt Obedience to the Law's, and excel all the reft of 
their Felloæu-Citixens in that Respect. The firſt place 
eught to be given to thoſe of the firſt Rank, the ſecond to 
thoſe of the ſecond Degree, and ſo of the reſt in propor- 
tion, as every one diſtinguiſhes himſelf, and is diſpoſed to 
look on himſelf, not as Maſter of the Laws, but as their 
Servant. For wwhere-ever the Law is Miſtreſs, and the 
Magziftrates its Servants, there States are obſerv'd to prof 
fer, and abound with all the Bleſſings one can expect from 
the Hand of God: Whereas in all plates where the Ma- 
£iſtrate is Maſter, and the Laab bis Servant and Slave, 
there nothing is to be expected but Ruin and Deſo- 
lation. 5 
+ He would have none made Prieſts till they are ſixty 


Years of Age. He ſays, They ſhould be lawfully begot- 
ten, and without any bodily Imperfection 3 that the) 


ſhould be ſuch as have bein educated in chaſte Fami- 


lies, and have their Hands free from the Stain of Blood; 
that they ſhould not he tainted with any of thoſe Pollu- 
tions that are offenſive to God, and are incompatibie 


with the Santtity of their Character; and that thi? 


— 


— Q 


* Tom, 2. 
+ Book IV. Tom 2. 
Paren:: 
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7 arents ſhould be ſuch as have liv'd with the ſame Purity 


Converſation. 

He proves, that thoſe Laws which are made ſolel 
r the Profit of the Legiſlator, and not for the Publicl. 
ood, are not properly Laws, but the Product of Self- 
end 

He ſhews, that of all Governments 

e Monarchical is the moſt perfect, be- „ 
uſe it approaches neareſt to the firſt Governments, 
lodel ; but that the Power of it ought 


who BY de mitigated by the Law, which is to govern as the ſu- 
by eme Reaſon. | | 

ous After having ſhewn the Good and Evil of all known 

ſert Wovernments, maintains, that all Political Schemes 


hich tend to render the Ruler powerful to the Detri- 


I of the Subject, and which make all the Virtue of 
acc Ne Sovereign to conſiſt in confirming and augmenting 
4% Power, leaving Juſtice, Patience, Goodneis, Fide- 


y, and Humanity to private Perſoas, as Virtues only 


* coming. Slaves, are no better than open Tyranny; and 
Leix Nat the End of true Policy is to make 
he me Members of the Community live The End of his 


gether in Society as ſo many Brothers, true Policy, 

ter the moſt happy Manner that can 

„ without either Poverty, or very great Riches, ac- 
ding to the Rules of Juſtice and Holineſs. To en- 
pee Princes to employ Men according 
the different Talents they diſcern in FY 8 
em, he * relates this Fable, which he their Talents 
Als a Phanician Lie, becauſe tis + ta- 

n out of the Books of the Hebrews : Fear (ſays he) 
is Fable, you who are the Inhabitants of this City; 
4; are all Brethren, but Ged aube created you mn jj 


Third Book of Laws, Tom. 2. | F 

- t Euſebius ſhews that Plato deriv'd this Fable from what God ſays 
the Prophecy of Ezekiel, ch, xxii. v. 18. Son of Mar, the Ho«fe 
Iſrael is to me become dreſs ; all they are Braſs and Tir, and Jen 


E 5 | Gold 
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Gold in thoſe who are worthy to com mand; therefore thy 
are the moſt excellent and honourable. He mingled Silvn 
in thoſe who are capable of aſſiſting them in their Function 


and Iron and Braſs in thoſe who are fit for nothing il 
to be Huſband:men and Artificers : And as we are «lf 
Parents, we have ordinarily Children that reſemble ui 


but it alſo ſameti mes happens, that he who is mix d wit 
Gold, has Children who are = mi xd with Sikoer ; au 


he wwho is mix d with Silver, 


Notice of their Children than of any Thing elſe, that thy 


may well diſcover what was mix d with them in th 


fir ft Formation; that if they perceive Iron or Braſs in it, 
they may not ſhew them any pity, but place them in th 
Rank to which they avere deftin' Nature, and mali 
'em Huſband-men, or Artificers ; as for fuch at an 
Found to be temper'd with Gold or Silver, that thy 
ſhould deſtine fome of them to govern, and the reſt to af 
aud eaſe them by their Miniſlry: There being an Orach 
ol ich predicts, that the City Shall periſh wes under th 
Government of tron or wires 
This Treatiſe is full of admirable Maxims, and ſud 
as are worthy to be engraven on the Hearts of all Mau 
kind. Tis true, there is one very con 
A Defet in fiderable Deſect in it, in that Pati, u 
Plarw's Politicks. take away Meum and Tuum from 
| Government which be forms, infitute 
a Community, not only of Eſtates, but allo of Wo 
men and Children. This Notion was not entire 
chimerical, ſince it had already been put in Practice it 
part among the Lacedemonians, and ſome other N. 
tions; but that does not excuſe it from being a mo 
vicious Uſage : For the Authority of Cuſtom can't rec 
der that Good, which is in its own Nature Evil. Th: 
Community of Things and Perſons can't conduct thi 
Law-giver-to the End he propoſes, but, on the contrary 
ſets him at a greater Diſtance. from it, and makes hu 
loſe the Advantage of all he has before eſtabliſhed ; f 
2 O0Y 


ab Children mix'd ui 
Gold, and fo of the rift. That therefore which God in 


ſpecial Manner recommends to Princes, is to take ſtridu 7 
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Linſtead of uniting his Citizens, this divides them, by 
breaking aſunder all Relations, and all the molt ſacred 
EF Ties of Nature, and trampling on Laws, and Religion, 
Honour and Decency. Before the Chriſtians ſhew'd their 
WT [ndignation againſt a Maxim ſo full of Wickedceſs and 
Error, the Pagans diſcerned the Falſhood of it; for Ar:i- 
: 2tle attacks it in the 2d Book of his Politicks, Nay, 
Plato himſelf abandons it in his 6th Book of Laws, where 
he reſtores all that Honour to Marriage of which he had 


2, 
a5 
5 


before diveſted it. | 
8 Beſides this Fault, there is another taken Notice of, 
mh and that is the Education of Women, to whom he aſſigus 


che ſame Employments as Men, committing to them the 
| Command of Armies, and the Government of States. 
He founded this Notion on a Maxim of Socrates, who 
held that Women were capable of the ſame Virtues as 
Men, tho' they can't carry them to the laſt Perfection. 
Excepting theſe two I hings, which yet occaſion very 
ſolid and very uſeful Reflections, there is nothing among 
the Writings of the Pagans, which better deſervcs to be 


Jracl 


oF read and retained, than P/ato's Book of a Republicꝭ, and 

thoſe of Laws : They have a Beauty on them that may 
dal de called Divine; and indeed they appear to be a Copy 
Mu ef a truly divine Original. For this “ Republick, of 


which Plato give an Idea, is the true Draught of the Com- 
monwealth of the Hebreaus under the Conduct of Meſes. 
We ſee in both the ſame Simplicity of Manners, the ſame 
Way of living, and the ſame End propos d. The Miſeries 
of both proceed from the lame Cauſes; that is, only from 
the Diſobedience of the People, and their forgetfulneſs of 
their principal Duties: And their Proſperity always ſprings 
from their * Attendance on the ſame Duties, aud 
their Readineſs to obey. But here is 

one Thing that ſeems to be very remark- , Maſes the Mo- 
able. Plato will have nis wide Man to bl © which 
be of a wonderful Genius and Temper ; eg = 


he muſt have had a miraculous and di- 
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* Plato's Republick, the Draught of that of the He. 
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vine Education; he muſt from his Youth have giver 
Marks of his great Zeal for the publiek Good; he mu 
be fit both for a contemplative and active Life; he mul 
be an Enemy of Grandeur, and attain it only by Obe. 
dience 3 this Obedience muſt be the Occaſion of hi; 
taking the Conduct of a People; he muſt govern them 
according to the Inſtitutions of God, to whom he is only 
a Vicegerent; Religion muſt be the Principle and End 
of all his Enterprizes ; he muſt have both Severity and 
Meekneſs; he muſt be arm'd with Courage and Tem. 
perance, with Juſtice and Wiſdom; and muſt make it 
his Buſineſs to render thoſe whom he governs the Friends 
of God. And theſe are the principal Strokes in Mes 
Picture; ſo that if the Idea of our Philoſopher does 
Honour to this Legiſlator, and his People whoſe Gran. 
deur he repreſents 3 one may ſay, the Truth accompliſhed Wl 
in one and t'other does yet more Honour to the Philoſo- a 
ſopher, by ſhewing his great Wiſdom, and the Extent e.. 
of his Mind. If Plato had had this Idea without any . 
Knowledge of the Hiſtory of Maſes (which yet I do not . 
believe) nothing can be imagined greater; he would be ce. 
more than a Man. And if he form'd it only on this WW” 
Hiſtory, which he had read, or learn'd by Tradition in 8 
Egypt; it was a very great Demonſtration of his Wiſ- WW /- 
dom, that he diſcern'd the Beauty of it, and follow'd it G, 
as a Pattern. | ewe 
= As Moſes regulated the People of God, Runs 
N . ſo Plato's wiſe Man regulates thoſe under Micke 
ea his Conduct. Firſt, he inſtructs them in 
8 Religion, about which he eſtabliſhes 
nothing without havin conſulted God; that is, nothing. T 
but what is conformable to true Traditions, and ancient Wh: :; 
Oracles. He fortifies them againſt the Poifon of the t? 
Theology of the Poets, who intermix Lies with the BF, to 
Truth, and againſt the Religion of credulous and 43 
ſaperſtitious People. He * teaches them to believe there 
is one only true God, who being infinitely good, loves 


— 1 


S 


_ —_ 


* Fourth Bock of Laws, Tom, 2, 


Man- 
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lankind, and is willing to render them happy; and 
ho as he is alſo infinitely juſt, makes none happy but 


ul Whoſe who reſemble him, and puniſhes ſuch as diſhonour 
be. e ſacred Character he had imprinted on them. He 
his Nells them that God, as wwe are taught by ancient Tra- 
em %“, having in himſelf the Beginning, the Middle 


% the End of all Things, alwnys goes on his Way ac- 


n] 

* 7 „ ng to his Nature without ever ſtepping afide: He 
and followed by Fuftice, which never fails to puniſh the 
om. Wron/2r offers committed againſt his Law, Thoſe who 


Would be happy, conform to this Divine 


e It 
nds ice with + Humility; whereas he The Recompence 
n becomes proud becauſe of his Ri- of Humility, 


W's, Homours, or Beauty (for Beauty 5 
Ven betrays young People into Extravagancy and Folly ) 


hed rd auh has preſumption enough to think he has no need 
a Guide, but is capable of conducting both himſelf and 


bers, is entirely abandon'd of God for his Pride. A 


ent . * . * * , 
any n in this condition joins imfelf to 
not bers who are tainted with the ſame The Puniſhment 


Tice; and || turning all Things upſide of Prise. 
bun with extreme boldneſs, and ml | 
rrible preſumption, he comes to be look'd upon by the people 
me great perſon: But ſoon after, by the juft Fudgment 
Gad, he ts feen to deſtroy himſelf, to ſubvert his own 
muſe, and to involve the whole State in his ruin, He ex- 
uns to them the Puniſhments that are reſerved for the 
ſicked. They are not lined (ſays he) to the miſcries of this 


— 5 *— 


r 


This is what God ſays, in Iſa. xli. 4. 7 the Lord, the firſt, and 
th the laſt, J am be. 

f Plato here employs the ſame Term, which the ſacred Writers 
to expreſs one who is of a humble Spirit, amine; ſo that 
— not only knew the Name of the Virtue, but the Virtue 
| Plato here admirably well repreſents the Miſery and Littleneſs 
ſme Men, who think themſelves great, and appear ſo in the Eyes 
the People: And ſhews, that there are no Men truly great but 
Las humbly ſubguit to the Divine Law, 


Life, 


0 
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Life, nor to Death it ſelf, from which ewen good i 
are rot exempted ; for theſe are penalties too light, a 
Hort; but they are horrible Torments which ſhall nay 
have an End. He encourages them by the Hope of ge 
wards, and an everlaſting State of Felicity. He takes 
great Care of them, that he obviates every thing thy 
might occaſion them to call in Queſtion the Divine pn 
vidence, and throw them into Impiety. One would thick 
he had copied out of David's Palms ; for thus he ſpe 
to a young Man not well inſtruQted in the divine Con. 
duct. * You have in you a Nature, which having ſim 
thing divine in it, leads you to believe the Gods ; but i 
Proſperity of the Wicked, wheſe Happineſs is ſo mud 
boaſted of, tho they are indeed wery miſerable, is reach 
lead you iuto Impiety: You can't fee profligate Perſons a 
ri ve at extreme Old Age without meeting with any: 
markable Calamity, and leave their Children's Chili. 


After them, Heirs to their Eftates and Fortune ; you cail 
ſee all this ( T ſay) without being ſhaken by it. You lau 


ten heard ſay, and have often ſeen with your own En 
that the meaneſi Perſons have aſcended Thrones by thi 
Crimes; and upon this you dare not down-right deny il 
Gods, nor accuſe them of being the cauſe of this; fi 
there is ſomething in you, that reſtrains you from ili 
and oppoſes it But you are ſo far ſeduced and dectiv! 
by your Folly and Ignorance, that whits yeu confeſs thi 
are Gods, you reduce your ſelf to ſay they are regard 
of human Affairs. A Remedy ought to be ſpeedily af 
plied to remove this Diflemper, before it has Time to gr 
upon you, and ſo to precipitate you into the Abyſ+ | 
Impiety. Perhafs it will be no difficult Matter to prov 
that the Gods extend their Care and Regard to the ſmall; 
Things as vel] as the great; and. that the dium 
| 1 being Virtue it elf, extends its Providence wv 
all. | | 


A r . 


# 24d Book ef Laws, Tom, 2, 
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And indeed he proves this with won- 
erful Solidity. Dil only give an Abridg- 
ent of theſe Proofs, wbich have yet F | 
ore Force in the Original. Cc (fays he) 
bend take no Care of Men, it would be either through 
Malice, or Ignorance, Weakneſs, Negligence or Laxi- 
oi: But none of theſe Vices, which are in us, can 
found in Ged, au is infinitely perfect; who is 
gane, Knowledge, Wiſdom, Power, Providence, and 
Rivity it ſelf. He takes care of all Things, for he 
rated them, and they are bis. How then can he 
ole Men, who belong to him in à more particular 
[onner ? Has God leſs Capacity, or is he leſs dili- 
ent than Artificers *® By how much the more ſnowing 
eſe are, by 7 much the more perfect are their Works, 
vhether ſmall or great, they forgetting nothing that may 
mduce to the Improvement of them. And ſfball Goa, 
who is moſt wiſe, moſt knowing, and has a Power pro- 
tortionate to his Will, regard only the greateſt Things, 
and neglect others which may be /lill more eaſily 
mended ; as if he was idle, and afraid of giving him- 
, Trouble? This is followed with other admirable 
Proofs, which it would be too long to relate. In fire, 
he + ſhows, that ſooner or later God 

renders to every Man according to his Odd at the lai 
Warks. The Righteous, who have been Judgment ren. 
pos d to Troubles in this Life, are re- waa lng 10 
tompenſed in the other ; and the Wicked, Works. 

who bade always enjoy d the Pleaſures 

of the World, are puniſhed in Held, This is mece/- 
ſarily inferr'd from the Juſtice of God: *Tis impo/- 
ſible to avoid this Fudgment, which the Gods have fi d 
by that Providence which you oppoſe, and of which you 
ſhall one Day be fatally convinced; dan't ſuppoſe that 
it quill negligently paſs you by. || Th you fhoutd 


* 


Proofs of Pro- 


vidence. 


* Tom. 2. ＋ bid. 

| This is what David ſays in almoſt the ſame Terms, Pſal. 139» 
1, 8. Whither ſhall T go [-: by Spirit? ⁊vbitber fhall I flee from 
iby Preſence ? if I aſcend 5 i115 Heaven, thou art there; f 1 make 


fees 


. Bed in Hell, behold chow ar; there. 


* 
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fork a. Shelter by hiding your ſelf in the deepeſt Cavery 


of the Earth; ibo you ſhould have Wings, and cou ; 


fly into the Heaven to hide your ſelf there 3 the Diviu 
Providence would ſeize you every where, and yu 
Sall neuer avoid the puniſhments you deſerve, wwhethy 
in this World, or in Hell, or in ſome other place yet mon 
terrible. 
: Hie afterwards ſhews, that not on! 
1 they ſhall be puniſhed who deny the 
pious Per- 2. 5 1 
ſons ſtated, Divine Being, diſpute againſt Proyi. 
dence, or blaſpheme God, by ſaying 
he ſuffers himſelf to-be bribed by the Offerings of the 
Wicked, but alſo ſuch as have heard theſe Blaſphemies, 
aud yet neglect to bring the Authors of them before the 
- Judges who are ſet to puniſh them. He 
The Puniſhment alfo inſtitutes Penalties for thoſe who 
S 2 * 3 by their own private Authority teach or 
3 —— it. practiſe in their Houſes particular Forms 
| of Worſhip; and to prevent this In- 
particular Forms Conveniency, he applies himſelf to dif. 
of Worſhip con- cover the Cauſe of it. He ſays, this 
demned, commonly proceeds from Women, and 
| weak Minds, when they find themſelves 
in any Danger, or under any adverſe Circumſtances ; or 
when, on the contrary, they meet with unexpecled 
The Origin of Proſperity, or are in ſome 'Tranſport of 
Superftitions. Joy ; or, in fine, when their Imagina- 
tion is diſturb'd by ſome Fright, fo that 
they fancy they have ſeen Spectres, either waking or 
Neeping. Þ For ſuch People as theſe, when in this Con- 
dition, are wont to vow to offer the firſt Thing that 
comes into their Heads: They promiſe Sacrifices and 
Images, and fill their Houſes with Chappels and Altars; 
or ſet up particular Forms of Devotion, which by De- 
grees degenerate into dreadful Superſtitions, or impious 
Novelties, which entirely ruin both Religion and good 


1 — 


a „ 


In the Toth Book of Laws, Tom. 2. 
They are mad, when they are merry, Wiſd, xiv. 27, M 
2 Jan 


i 
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ners: For what is it that can't enter into the Head 
a Man or Woman, that is weak or perverted ? And 


vin e for this Reaſori Plato forbids Innovations in Wor- 
z p, and makes this Law, Tat no Dome fick 


vate perſon ſheuld have either a Chappels and Al- 
Pappel or Altar in his Houſe, - but tars forbidden. 
Ven be has a Mind to offer Sacrifices 


»nly muſt go into the jublick Temples 3 he is to put bis 
the Aims and Offerings into the hands of the Priefis aud 
oM. ee, to whoſe care the ſacred Altars are commit- 
ing ; there be mu ft make his Prayers, ar here thoſe that come 
the %% way jei . abith Him: Fer it does net belong to 


ry Man to conſecrate Altars; but tis the work of a 


the ; enlighten d Mind. 

He ro cure Men of Superfiition and Idolatry, which 
who en reigned io much in the World, FI forgets no- 
h or Whig that might induce them to render God a rational 
rms Worſhip, For this Purpoſe he endeavours to raiſe their 
In- Winds, in giving them an Idea of God, which might in 
diſ. e ſort agree with his Eſſence, which mortal Eyes 
this 't ſee but very imperfectly. The Strokes with which 


forms this Idea, are ſcatter'd up and down in all his 
orks. Ihe principal of them which I have collected, 
or theſe that follow: 
ded e is one, eternal, immutable, incomprehenſible 
ing. He created and diſp:s'd all 
ins by his Him; he maintains What God is, 
( preſerves all Things by his provis- 
te; he is in all places, and no place can contain 
He is all Things, and yet he is none of thoſe things 
lieh are by him, and babe received their Being from 
n. For he is greater than F/jence it elf : He ſees all 
ings, &nows all Things, and penetrates the moſt ſecret 
mpbts ; he fills the Copacit of the Deeps, and the 
menfity of the Heavens; all Knowledge, Good, 
tue, Light, Life are only in him, and are Him- 
He is at the ſame Time infinitely Good, and in- 
e Fuft, He loves Men with a ſingular Af- 
en; and created them only to render them happy : 
t as he is Holineſs aud Juſtice it ſelf, he makes none 


Lap 
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' happy but theſe who reſemble him in Righteouſneſs and g 

lines; and puniſhes thoſe who have corrupted the am 
Character he had impreſi d on them, by creating them aſi 

his own Image. > 

He ſays, none but God can cure all the Infirmities d 


| Men.” 

ELLEN He teaches that God not only hat 
Los, Pejagy and Liars, and perjur'd Perſons, but mo 
ing, abhorr's of ſuch aß ſwear vainly and unneceſſarily 
God, and who debaſe and profane the Majeh 
of his Name, by uſing it raſhly on 4 
Occaſions, whereas it ought to be mentioned with 4 

poſſible Sanctity and Purity of Mind. 

The generality of Philoſophers were divided about ti 
Nature of the chief Good: Some made it conſiſt in tif 
Knowledge of Arts and Sciences, others in Pleaſures, a 
others in Authority and Power. Plato oppoſes all the 
Errors, and ſhews that the ſupreme Good is not to 
found in the Sciences; ſeeing theſe and Vices often a 
pear together in the ſame Perſons, and tis very cor 

mon for Men to abuſe them: þ 


308 


What Pleaſures 2 that Power can't render a Mali; c! 
are. appy without Juſtice ; and ſhews t e. 

what Men call Pleaſures, namely, en 
ſual Delights, are by no Means of the Nature of f 7 
Pleaſure which can give us the ſupreme Happineſs : li, 
they are the Conſequence of human Weakneſs and Ini! 
mity, and may be called the Daughters of Sorrow; tn Bu 
are always hatching, but never exiſt. *Tis therefore prer 
ridiculous Thing to make the chief Good conſiſt in i a7 

Which has no Eſſence of it ſelf, but only ſprings from 


Miſeries and Neceſſities. He moreover proves it by oli 
Reaſons no leſs ſolid, which may be ſeen in their prop 
Place. | 

He does not content himſelf to ſhew wherein d 
chief Good is not to be found; “ he alſo teaches wit 


— — 
— — — 


* In his Philh, which is entirely employ'd en this Su 11 
Aud in the 6th Book of his Republick, 
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s and the Force of his Reaſoning is preciſely this: 
Se chief Good muſt be perfect, ſelf-exiitent, ſelf ſuf- 
Went, the firſt and laſt End of all Things, and the only 
pe of all Mankind in general. Knowledge or Plea- 
We are the only I hings in which one can with any Sha- 
of Reaſon make the chief Good confiſt ; but it can 
ther be found in Knowledge without Pleaſure, nor in 
aſure without Knowledge: It muſt therefore of Ne- 
Wity conſiſt in that which unites theſe two Things to- 
ure Sr poſſeſſes them in the higheſt Degree; and 
at 15 C0. 

Nay, ſays he, That Knowledge and Truth of which 
od is the Cauſe, can't be the chief Good, for they are 
witely leſs beautiful and leſs perfect than God, whoſe | 
age they do but very imperfettly repreſent ; as Light 1 
but a very imperſect Repreſentation of the Sun. So * 
at the ſupreme Good being greater, more auguſt, and 

e perfect than Truth and Knewledge, can be no other 

n God himſelf. Þ+ Therefore it is not to be found but 

God, who js the ſole Treaſure and Perſection of Light, 

d the Author of true and ſolid Pleafures Whence he 

ers, that while we are on Earth, we can't acquire 

is chief Good but after an imperfe&t Manner, and ſhall 

dt enjoy it fully till after Death; becauſe we can't till 

en know clearly what we knew only obſcurely during 

s Life : And this is one of his Proofs for the Immor- 

lity of the Soul 3 namely, becauſe it is capable of Action 
d Knowledge after Death. 

But tis not enough for a Philoſopher to point out the 

preme Good, unleſs he alſo ſhew the Way of obtaining 
and this is what Plato does with marvellous Solidity. 

or he proves that to be Happy, we muſt be united to 
od ; that in order to be united to him, we muſt re- 

mble him in Holineſs and Righteouſneſs ; that to ob- 
un theſe Gifts at his Hand, we muſt aſk them in Prayer, 

Id that our Prayers ought to be animated with Love; 


_— 


— — — 


* In the 6th Book of the Republic, Tom. 2, 
7 In his Phargon, 


* 
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which 
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®* which he calls the ſureſt and moſt effectual Courſe Mag 
can take to lead them to Happineſs : For a bleſſed in 
mortality is the Fruit of Love. her 
Maxinus Tyrius, fore a learned Interpreter of Plato h 
s ly commends Socrates for having knoyy 
that to raiſe our Souls to the Enjoyment of God, we nol” 
talce Reaſon and Love for our Guides. Reaſon teachesy 
the right Way, and hinders us from wandering out of it; 
and Love by its ſweet Perſuaſions, and inſinuating Grace AF 
makes us find all Things eaſy, and ſoftens the Labour aiif** 
Toil, which is inſeparable from the Conflicts we mul g 
trough. A 
I He ſheys, there is nothing more natural to Mankind 
than Love. They naturally love every Thing that is fu,” 
and beautiful, becauſe their Souls are deriv'd from M. 
very Source of Eeauty. But every Thing that in ſone mh 
ſort reſembles this primitive Beauty, moves them more d fi 
leſs, according as their Souls are more or lefs ſtrify 
united to their Bodies. So that thoſe whoſe Souls are mol 
diſingaged in every Beauty, adore that Sovereign Beauty 
whoſe compleat Idea they have, and for which indeet 0 
they were born. And this Adoration produces in then 
Temperance, Fortitude, Wiſdom, and all other Virtue: 
But thoſe who fink down and wallow in Matter, and m 
longer preſerve any Idea of the Sovereign Beauty, run fv 
riouſſy after imperfect and tranſitory Beauties; and with 
oat Fear or Wit plunge themſelves into all Sorts of Filth 
"neſs and Impurity. L210 | 
I can't here ſtand to remark on each Subject the gen 
Truths which are taught by this Philoſopher, and deſert 
our Attention: What I propos'd to myſelf, was only iv 
relate a few of them; to give ſome Idea of them, and 
hereby to excite the Curiofity of the Reader: The rMﬀ/.* 
will be more advantageouſly ſeen in their Source. 
After he has with wonderful Acct 
„ e racy eſtabliſhed all that relates to reli 
a ne Ac. gious Worſhip, he in like Manner pro 


tions of Life, * 8 
un vides for what concerns civil Matters i hi 
— * — ted 
* ln his Banquet. + In his Phedon, 2 ba 


He 
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creates Magiſtrates, propoſes Laws, and forgets 
| ing that may augment and ſecure the Welfare of 


ben Commonwealth: For he is not content only to re- 
nig late Marriages, Divorces, the Education of Children, 
, Guardianſhips, War, Peace, and other principal 
d atters ; but deſcends into a ſurprizing Particularity. 
= id as we may obſerve that God has not left ſo much as 


Part of the Univerſe, without imprinting on it the 
iaracters of his Godhead, that Men might by no Means 
ignorant of it; ſo Plato has not left any part of hu- 
in Life, whether private or publick, without a Regu- 
jon by ſome Precept or Law, to prevent the Com- 


* on of Faults and Injuries in it. 
bau- He determines what ought to be done with ny 
* ing one finds, Which another has loſt. He ſays, /F 


frould find a Treaſure, he avould.not 

< it, till he had conſulted the Divi- The Duty of- 
' s ſach as find a 

s, and they had aſſured him he might T,oaqyre, 

ropriate it to himſelf. This ee 

ys he) Has ſome Oauner; abe muſt therefore await till 

5 Owner, or his Heirs, come to demand it; for «ve 


ht to obey the Lao which ſays, Thin Halt not take 


ru which i mo leſi ancient, Thou ſhalt not take another 
e's Goods. This Treaſure in cur Cfd is not fo wa- 
che as the p ogreſs we nale in Virtue and Juſtice, 
ber abe. ha ve the courage to deſpiſe it. Beſides, if wwe 
propriate it to our aun uſe, lis a Spring of Curſes. to our 
mi lies. | . 
Becauſe Irjaſtice reigns chiefly in 

rade, he is unmindful of nothing that Trade. 
prevent it; and goes ſo far as to 

roid the Seller + te make txvo Words, and ſalſiy to cem- 
nd what he is al out to fell. | 


1 


* Eleventh Book of Laws, Tom, 2. | 

Solomon condemn'd the fame Abuſe in the Buyer who flights 
ut he js buying, and after he has got it, boaſts as if he had out- 
ted the Seller. Jt is naught, it is naught (ſaith the Bayer) but 
en be 14 gone bis way, then be boafis, Prov. xx. 14. 


To 


vay that which thou haſt not laid down, and that other 


\ 


=o 
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| To prevent the Manners of 1,88 
Travelling. reigners from corrupting thoſe of 
Citizens, and that when theſe 3 
corrupted the Laws may not be render'd uſeleſs by th 
he does not permit every one to travel indifferent) 
but is for having the State make Choice of thoſe | 
whom this Liberty ſhall be granted. They mul þ 
above 40 Years of Age; they muſt be Men of Sobre 
and Wiſdom, and 1 pp of remarking what is good j 
other Commonwealths ; and they mutt make a faith 
Report of Things at their Return ; that the Laws thy 
are received may be augmented or corrected by their M 
moirs, and the Government by this Means be broughty 
greater Perfection. | 
3 Men rejoice when are happy, a 
7 * Origin of think themſelves nn when . 
eaſts, Shows, 2 | 
Muſick, Sc. joice. Hence it is that they have 
a Propenſion to Pleaſure. God con 
paſſionately accommodates himſelf to this ſo na 
Inclination, and extracting Good out of Evil, makes d 
of it as a very proper Means to confirm Men in what 
Good, and that they might never loſe Sight of the Re 
gion which he eſtabliſhed. So that to hinder them fra 
throwing themſelves into thoſe Exceſſes to which Nat 
when abandon'd to it ſelf carries them, he was pleaſed 
inſtitate Feaſts for his People by Meſes, and order 
him to regulate every Thing to be obſery'd in then 
Tradition had preſerv'd ſome Remembrance of theſe | 
ſtitutions, for ſome Veſtiges of them are found in Pla 
who attributes them to the Egyptians in his 2d Book 
Laws*, where he complains of the too great Liberty th: 
was allow'd the Poets in all the Cities of Greece, to keg 
young People under the Conduct of very perniciou 
Maxims by their Verſes. He affirms that it was other 
wile in Egypt, where there were very wiſe Laws t 


* * „ — 0 
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nder this Corruption. The an- 
cient Egyptian (fays he) knew that The care which 
Children ought to be early accuſtom'd the ancient E- 
to ſuch Geſtures, Looks and Motions, —_— * os 
zs are honeſt and decent; and that bf Novelties. 
they ſhould not be ſuffer'd, either to 
hear or learn any other Verſes or Songs, but ſuch as 
were fit to inſpire them with Virtue. Pherefore they 
took Care to regulate the Dances and Songs that be- 
long'd to their Feaſts and Sacrifices. Nay, they 
puſn d this Matter yet farther ; for they never ſuffer'd 
any Painters or Statuaries to innovate any Thing in 
their Art, to invent any new Subjects, or any new 
Habits. And hence it is (ſays he) that in reſpe& of 
what concerns theſe Arts and Muſick, you ſhall find 
no Work throughout all Egyyr that has been made 
for ten Thouſand Years paſt, which is form'd any other- 
wile than thoſe Pieces which are made at preſent. 
They are all alike, they are neither fairer, nor more 
deform'd. The Art remains ſtill the fame, the Rules 
of it the ſame. And there is nothing more admi- 
table, or more worthy of a good Lawgiver, and of a 
wile Adminiſtrator of Governments, than to have 
regulated and fixed all theſe Matters that have a regard 
to Pleaſure, and particularly that which reſpects 
Muſick: And to do this, is the Work either of God 
himſelf or of ſome divine Man. So that all their 
Dances, all their Poeſy, all their Songs were ſancti- 
fied ; and not the leaſt Thing was ſuffer d which did 
not anſwer the Deſign of the eſtabliſhed Religion, and 
which was not worthy of the Feaſts that were cele- 
brated by them.” This indeed is a very remarkable 
radition ; and Plato does not fail to make a very good 
nprovement of it; for he purſues the ſame Deſign, and 
ſtitutes Feaſts for his People, that during the I ims of 
ejr Relaxation from Labour, they might render Ho- 
ape to God, and teſtify their Gratitude to him for all 
be Benefits they received from his divine Hand. He 
ters nothing to be acted at thefe Feaſts, but what was 
cred or Innocent. He forbids all ſuch Poetry and 
: 5 Muſick 
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Muſick as might be injurious to the Honour of God, 9 
dangerous to the Manners of Men; and only receiyg 
ſuch as might tend to rectify and inſtruct the Minds d 
the People. The ancient Hebrews uſe 
The Poeſy of the only Lyrick Poeſy, which in ſingin 
ancient Hebrews, the Praiſes of God, and thoſe of vn. 
| tuous Men, raiſes the Courage, and en 
cites Devotion. And this was alſo the only kind of Pogy 
in uſe among the firlt Greeks, as appears by a Paſſage d 
Plutarch in his Treatiſe of Mul 
The Poeſy of the The ancient Greeks (ſays he) ae ung, 
firſt Greeks, guainted with the Muſick of the Nis 
tre, they employ'd this Art only in l. 
nouring the Gods, and in inſtructing 7 Huth; for then 
dere then no Theatres in their Cities, Muſick wwas reſers/{ 
for the Temples, where the Gads were honour'd in Sony, 
and where the praiſes of wvirtuaus Men were ſung. Wit 
Plato authorizes this Lyrick Poeſy, he alſo receives other 
Poems which were already eſtabliſhed, and which 'tya 
impoſſible to extirpate and deſtroy : But we ſhall fe 
what Precautions he takes to purge and to diſcharge then 
of that Poiſon which render'd them ſo dangerous. 
The Greeks being extremely addicted to the Pleaſureq 
Muſick, this inordinate Paſſion had made them receive 
all the Works of Poets and Muſicians ; which had at lif 
ſo alter d and transform'd the ancient “ Poeſy and M. 
ſick, that inſtead of that Wiſdom, Gravity, and SanQlty 
that reign'd in the Pleaſures of their Anceſtors, notliing 
was found in theirs but Folly, Effeminacy, and Impiet, 
Plato therefore ſeeks to re-eſtabliſh this 
Of what Impor- ancient Purity, and is for a perpetul 
N it 15 to rebu- Prohibition of any Alteration in Mu- 
e Plays, and the 5 e 1 | 
Pleaſures of the ſick. It 7s not to be imagin'd (ſays ht] 
People. hat a Weight and Force there it i 
Plays and other Pleaſures, cither fu 
the Support or Ruin of Diſcipline and Laws, F Alt 


T 


1 


2 * * 


» Seventh Book of Laws, Tom. 2, 5 


ration! 
Vo 


e- 


tions be ſuffer'd continually to be made in them ; and 
ung People be continually accuſtom'd to new pleaſures, 
ry day to have new pieces, new ornaments, and dan- 
1; and to efteem none but thoſe who can furniſh, this unli- 


"po / Variety : There can be nothing more pernicious to a 
e,, for this inſenſibly changes the Man- FEB 
de-, of young People; fo that they can no The pernicious 


wer endure any Thing that is ancient, wag 5 ye 


{ only value Novelties ; and this opens have for Novel- 
Dear to all the moſt dangerous Errors ties. 

th in reſpe of Politics and Religion. 

Theſe Alterations are dangerous in every Thing, but 
pecially in Muſick, becauſe all Muſick being an Imi- 
tion, that only ought to be ſuffer'd, which imitates 


© tat is od and uſeful ; the other being rather a Plague 
| nh an a Play, which he explains after a ſenſible Manner 
a * this ke, which appears to me to deſerve our At- 


ntion. 
* If we ſhould ſee (ſays he) at our 
urifices, after the Viftims were conſu- The Way Plate 


Ul in the. Fire, 4 Man approach the the oel pr. 
ltars, and extravagantly utter Blaſ- cis Pla 

Cd TV nicious Plays, 

mm and Impieties ; ſoould wwe not 


ink all his Family would look upon this as a great 
fortune, and a very fatal Omen ? That which is 
we in our Time in the publick Shows and Plays, 
nat much different from this. For after the Ma- 
rates have ſacrificed, we ſee divers Choirs of Mu- 


10 ene, and in the Vieau of our Temples and Altars 
—_— ter moſt execrable Things againſt theſe very 

n Mu- lars, contradict the Principles of Religion by their 

ys bel wious Maxims, and offet the Souls of their Auditors 
7 a heir indecent Expreffi ins. FN Dances, and 
mw bir efferminate and v luptuous Tunes, gOught not this 
e fo be aboliſh'd, and the Poets obliz'd to ſubmit ta 


ber Rulcs ? +" And ſince all Paets are net capable of 


— — S 


* Tom, 2. 


This Paiſage is taken out of the zd Book of his Repub. 
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knowing what is truly excellent and good; ought wwe n 
make choice of ſuch, who in their Imit ations can fol!:wy thi 
Idea of Beauty and Decency? That young People may ii 
ceicve Improvement by every thing, as being in a very ul 
 vantageous place, and that all which rides their Zn 
and Ears ariſing from a good Fund, that is, from a St 
Jeet which is excellent in it ſelf, may be like à good 4 
wwhich having paſs'd through wholeſome places, carr 
Health along with it, and may inſenfibly accuſlom then 
love and imitate thoſe Diſcourſes, and conform all the þ 
tions of their Lives to them. 
To this Purpoſe he makes the following Law, 1 
none be ſo inſolent as to ſing any thing beſides our ſao 
Hymns, or to alter and wary the received Dances any m 
than our other Laws. And if any one di ſobey this Statut 
let the Conſervators of the Laus, together with the Pri 
and Prirfteſſes, take cognizance of it, 
To this Law he added another: + Let no Port inh 
Imitation depart aeg any of the Maxi ms which the ( 
has received as Good and Ju; nor let him preſunt 
ſhew his Compoſitions to any private Man, || till the; ha 
been ſeen and approu'd by Fudge: thi 
Judges eſta- Bliſb d for that purpoſe, and by the C 
liſhed to judge ferwator: of the Laws, 
of them, nt. In the ſecond Book of the Republi 
TJ on Fay of he had made the ſame Law for tho 
were taught to Children: He was 
having Judges to approve the Good, and rejedt d 
Evil. 


— ——_— 


* The 7th Book of Laws about Songs and Dances, 

++ Tom. 2. A Law about Poetry, and Poetical Imitations, 

Pate took this too from the Tradition of the ancient 
brews, for they had judges appointed to try all new Pi 
which were made either in Proſe or Verſe ; and theſe recen 
only ſuch as were conformable to Religion, and rejected t 
rſt, They alſo prohibited the ſinging of Hymns and Song 
any cther than the common and received 'Tunes, Enth, © 
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* He uſes the ſame Precautions about 8 
Womedies and Tragedies, as he does a- — A w 
Tome. 5 ; 

Hout Songs, Dances, and all other Imita- Why. | 
ons. He thinks Comedies neceſſary to 

Snake Men know what is ridiculous, and to expoſe Vices 
What are repreſented in them. For (lays he) one can't 
Brow what is comely and ſerious, unleſi one knows what is 
cent and ridiculous. And to acquire Prudence and H. 
om, abe muſt know their Contraries Nut that any Mas: 
ho has any Tincture of Virtue can equally do what is 
% and evil, decent and indecent, but it's needful be 
bould know theſe Things, for fear he ſhould through Igno- 
ance fall into what is ridiculous, and 'huuld do or ſay any 
hing unbecoming him. But well make uſe only of Slaves 
mercenary Strangers, to make theſe Imitations, and all 
ree Men and Wom:n ſhall be forbidden to be concern'd in 
bem, or to learn them. 

As for Tragical Poets (ſays he) who 

vaſt of imitating great and ſerious Ac- Tragedies, how 
ions ; when any of them come into our *<ived, 


ity, and aſe if we are 22 to receive 


nate theſe divine Men ? Methinks aue ought to ma te 
bem this Return: Friends, wwe are employ'd inTragedies as 
ell as you, and we make the heſt and fineſt we can, for our 
Policy is only an Imitation of the moſt refin'd and excellent 
ay of living ; this is the true ſort of Tragedy, with which 
e are acquainted. So if you are Poets, wwe pretend ts 
e ſame Thing, and declare our ſelves your Rivals in that 
able Imitation which can be *perfeted only by the Lanw. 
birefore do not ”— to be fo eaſily permitted to build 
veatres i * ph bick 73 and to introduce feilful 
Hors that Hall extend their Voices 

ond ours, and tell our Wives and 2 
bildren, and all the people on the contradicted re- 
ume Subjetts, things directly oppoſite to ceiv's Maxims, 
jectel Inſtructions, We muſt be quite condemned. 


| Songs , 2 . - . 4 4 * 
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deflitute of common Senſe, before we can give you py. 
miſſion to att, ti'l the eflabliſhed Judges have dei 
mined whether what you ſay is good and uſeful, ard wh. 
ther it ought to be made publick or not. Therefere, in 
tender Darlings of the foft Muſes, put your ComPpo/tin 
1510 the Hands of” the Judges, & ab com pan 
them awvith ours ; and if what you ſay is hætter thu 
awhat we ſuy, we'll give you \Leawe to act; otherni 
it can't fefſibly be done, and therefore "tis in wain y 
expect it. 

Plato has treated this Buſineſs of Plays and Show 
thoroughly,” becauſe tis a very important Matter in Rt 
lation to States; all he ſays of it is admirable, and de 
ſerves to be carefully recollected. What I have recitWein 
is ſufficient to give a juſt Idea of it: Wiſe Men n le 
make on it what Reflections they think fit. My Scop 
has been only to ſhew that Plato, after the Exampf 
of Mis, would permit only ſuch Divertiſements: 
were decent, and tended to ſupport Religion, or at led 
were not contrary to it. They who are for adyancin 
farther, and for particularly examining the Conformi 
the Laws of Plato have in many Things with thoſe th 
were given the People of God, will fall better diſco e! 
this Reſemblance; which made Clemens Alexandrin 
ſay, that Moſes aſſiſted Plato in making his Laws; au 
that Plato was only Maſes ſpeaking the Attick Language 
Not but that ſome Laws are to be found in Plato very u 
mote from the Spirit of Moſes, and very contrary tot 
quity : But the Number of them is but ſmall. ne a 

The Emperor Marcus Aurelius had Reaſon No (i 
That fuch A Commonwealth as Plato's is net to be © 

ected in this World, Not but that there had alread 
1 — one which was ſtill better, and more wiſely con 
ruted ; and when Antoninus ſaid this, there was ore Ul 
finitely more perfect, of which the former was but Hes 
Shadow: But it was the Work of God; and none N 
God can put this Idea into Act, becauſe tis only He C 
that can change the Hearts of Men: Of which we ht 
à very evident Proof. A great Emperor had a Mind! 


eltabliſh Plato's Republick in his Territories, my 
| | urp0l 
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Purpoſe he employ'd divers Philoſophers whoſe Know- 


age was very extenſive, and their Eloquence very per- 
halve: But all his Effarts were in vain, he could never 
ain his End ſo much as to eſtabliſh it in one ſingle Vil- 
age; whereas the Chriſtian Religion was eltablithed by 
te Miniſtry of illiterate Men, and that in ſpite of the 
mperors themſelves. 

As for Phyſicks, in which alſo Meta- 

hyſicks ate comprehended ; Plato in Phyſicks. 

he firſt Place acknowledges that ſince 
xe are but Men, we mult not hope perfectly to gain the 
nowledge of Nature, and that all a Philoſopher can 
Io, is to find out Probabilities ; pure and ſimple Truths 
eing only known to God, who alone can diſcover em to 
len. Aſter this Acknowledgment he divides Nature 
ito two Parts, Spirit which acts, and Matter upon which 
t acts. A 

He calls the Spirit which acts, a Being eternal, infi- . 
ite, very , Immutable, which hath neither Begin- 
ling nor End, but is always the ſame ; and he calls 

atter, a Maſs without Form and void, which is always 
eady to be produc'd, and never exiſts. His“ Words 
re remarkable: Firſt (ſays he) all theſe things cught ta 
be well diflinguiſoed, and we muſt well eflabliſh what it 
: that always exifts, and is never produc'd ; and what 
t is that newer exifts, and is always producing. The 
is not conceived but by the Underſtanding aſſiſted by 
eaſen. This we diſcern to be always 
me and the ſame. And the other is only Matter, how 
pinable, that is, known by Opinion, a. known, | 
ed by the Sentiment diveſied of Rea- f : 
ſn ; which we ſee to be always producing, and dying with- 
ut ever exiſiing. I herefore he gives Matter the Name 
ff —_———_— 1 * continual Chan- OS 
pes it undergoes ; He alſo gives it the 123 
ame of Neceſſity becauſe it — follows and Neg. 
the Order and Determination of the Spirit Which governs it, 
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He alſo ſometimes calls Matter Eternal, which has giver 
Occaſion to ſome to accuſe him of believing it to have 
been with God from all Eternity. But a Philoſopher who 
in ſo many Places maintains the Unity of God, could ng 
fall into ſo groſs an Error: If Matter were Eternal, i 
muſt then be God, and ſo there would be two Godz 
contrary to what he had laid down. When therefor 
Plato calls Matter Eternal, he would no 

How faid to be be underſtood as if it viſibly ſubſiſtel 
Eternal, from all Eternity, but that it ſubſiſted in. 
| telligibly in the eternal Idea of God; en 

and in this Reſpect the World is ſometimes ſaid to be ro 
Eternal, Let us ſee the very Terms Plato uſes, which the 
will leave us no Room to doubt what his Thoughts were, not 
The pattern of the World (ſays he“) is from all Etr Ve 
nity 3 and the World, this wiſible World, is from the begin WW + 
ning of Time, and will always thus fubfift alone. Plat viſt 
could not think Matter to be Eternal, ſeeing he affirns n 
the Soul to be older than the Body; for if the Soul h 
older than the Body, the Body muſt needs have been er 
created, and conſequently cannot be Eternal. And for i 
this Reaſon, he calls God the Father, or Creator, and the 
Former of the World. By the Quality of Creator be ea 
ſignifies that he made the World out cf 

* * nothing, and by that of Former he ſig Th 
this. nifies, that God, after he had created it, (Ml * © 
gave it its Form and orderly Diſpo Wi 4 

ſition. Plato derived this Idea from the Tradition of the ¶ 11 
Hebrews, of which the Greeks had ſome Knowledge long 
before him z as appears from Hefied"'s ſpeaking of the be 
Birth of the Chaos. Perhaps alſo he had read thei lh n 
Words in the Prophecy of + 1/aiah ; God himſelf that ali 
formed the Earth and made it, he hath Habliſped it. Wl 
Of this created Matter, God formed the World, by Wt 2 
ſeparating and diſpoſing the Elements; which having In 
ſimple Qualities of themſelves, form by their different Wi *'0 


— N. 


* In his 7imeus, Tom, 3. ai 
+ Chap, xlv, 18. Is | ' 


Union 


And the third is, that 
t only by the Will of him who 
of all Beings can never 


there is nothing out of the World, there is by conſequence 
nothing that can deſtroy it but God, in whom alone the 
World 1s contained, | 

Seeing the two firſt Qualities of the World are to be 
viſible and palpable ; and ſince there is nothing viſible 
without Fire, nor ſolid without Earth; Plato ſays God 
at firſt created Earth and Fire. In which one may diſ- 
cem ſome Veſtiges of thoſe Words in Gene/is, In the Be- 


ginning God created the Heavens and the Earth. For by 


the Heavens here moſt Interpreters underſtand the Empy- 
jean Heaven, and not the Firmament. 

It was very 
Things fo contrary ſhould be long united. Therefore 
4 contriv'd a Way to hold them together by a Me- 
dium, which partaking of the Nature of them both, 
ſiould make one H bole of them together with it ſelf. But 
it one Medium is ſufficient to join plain Points and Num- 
bers, two are neceſſary to join ſolid Numbers. For Ex- 
ample ; the Numbers Six and Twenty-four, which are 
alike plain Numbers, may be united by one ſole Medium, 
which is Twelve; that is to ſay, Twelve is the propor- 
tional Number, or Mean, between Six and Twenty-four : 
In like manner between Nine and Sixteen, the propor- 
tional Number is Twelve. 

The Numbers Eighteen and Fifty-four are alike ſolid 
Numbers, which cannot be united by one Medium; that 


* 
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7 'nion, and various Figures, an infinite Number of com- 
Wounded Qualities : For Matter is diviſible to Infinity. 
The Univerſe muſt neceſſarily comprehend all ſenſible 
WM hings ; from whence Plato draws three Conſequences : 
Erde firſt is, that it can be but one; for there can be no- 
bing beyond All. The ſecond is, that it is of a Sphe- 
ical Figure; becauſe, beſides that 74a? is the moſt perfect 
Jof all Figures, tis the only one that can agree to a Being 
that comprehends any Thing. 

it can have no End bu 

form'd it; for ſince the Change 
proceed but from that which is without 'em, and ſince 


F.. PEI «>: 


difficult, or rather impoſſible, that two 
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is, one cannot find one ſole proportional Number « 
Mean to em: So that there's Need of two; as Twenty. 
Four and Thirty-ſix : For Fifty-four is to Thirty. ſix, 2 
Thirty ſix is to Twenty-four, and as Twenty-four is 9 
Eighteen. 

'Tis the fame with plain and ſolid Dimenſions. If the 
World could have been plain, one Medium would hay 
been ſufficient for it; but wg round, it has Need g 
two to unite it. And *tis for this Reaſon that Plato ſay 
God put Air and Water between Fire and Earth; for the 
ſame Proportion that is between Water and Earth, is be. 
tween Air and Fire: This proportional Bond is the Dj. 
vine Bond that renders the World ſo ſolid, that it can ne. 
ver have an End but only by the Will of him who is the 
Author of it; on the contrary, the Alteration and Aye 
of its Parts, ſerve to ſupport and renew it. 

But though the World in this State was ſolid, yet it 
ſtill wanted Perfection, for no Body is perfect without 
Intelligence. Therefore God, who deſign'd the Univerſe 
ſhould be as perfect as it could be, gave it a Spirit, which 
Plato calls the Soul of the World, which governs in it, 
and preſerves Harmony in it, maugre the Diſcord of the 
Elements, He ſays this Soul was created before the 
World; and perhaps he imagin'd this from a Miſcon- 
ſtruction of thoſe Words in Genefir, And the Spirit if 
God moved upon the Face of the Waters. Tis true, he 
alſo calls this Soul Proportion and Symmetry; which 
might induce one to ſuppoſe that he means nothing elle 
by it, but the juſt Temperament of the Elements them- 
ſelves: But the Definition he gives of the Soul, wil 
not ſuffer his Words to be taken in this Senſe ; for he 
ſays *tis a Subſtance that participates of the indiviſible 
Subſtance, a Compoſition of the /ame and the other; 
that is, of the firſt Matter, and the Univerſal Spirit : and 
hereby he would ſhew that Matter was a Medium that 
contained an Immortal, Immaterial, and conſequent! 
Indiviſible Spirit, and an Animal and Corporeal Spirit: 
Juſt like our Bodies, which are compos'd of three Things, 
of the ſame, of the other, and of Subſtance, which he 
explains by very obſcure Examples taken from N _ 

: an 


; 2 Es 
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; ; d Muſick. And herein Plato's Error conſiſled, namely» 
x, 4; 


© giving the World a Soul like ours, and ſtill more per- 
—m_— Therefore he calls the World God, but a G24 

Wat is created and diſſoluble. So that he was ſo far 

Bowever from confounding Nature with God himſelf, 
Dat he has thoroughly diitinguiſhed them: For he cal's 
Pod alone the efficient Cauſe or Power ; and he calls 
Nature the Conjequent, which obeys the firſt Cauſe for 
We Creation of Beings ; and“ ſubjects it intirely to the 
bovernment of that firſt Cauſe. Plato did not content 
imſelf in giving the World a Soul, he alſo gives one 
the Heavens and to the Stars. And perhaps this falſe 
dea of his, was occaſion'd by his miſunderſtanding of 
me Paſſages of the Prophets ; for Inſtance, that which 
pod ſays in Jai ab I hawe commanded all the Hoft of 
Heavens. Or it may be, this Language of P/ato's 
only poetical; and being Homer's Scholar and Rival, 
e was willing to animate every Thing like his Maſter, 
ho inſpires Life into the molt inſenſible Beings, inſo- 
uch that he gives a Soul to a Spear, And the Holy 
rophets ſometimes ſpeak after the ſame Manner, 


the! All the Pagan Philoſophers before : 

on. %% had taught that Motion, and 1 
it o nſequently that Time was Eternal; — Y 
eit was on this Principle that Demo- 

ro I founded his Arguments, when he maintain'd that 

- elle could not be created, and thence inferr'd the Eternity 
dem. the World. Plato was the firſt who by a Beam of 
will ruth diſcover d through this thick Darkneſs, that Time 
1 he d Motion had a Beginning as well as the Univerſe. For 
Cle being impoſſible that Matter ſhould be of it ſelf, as one 


ult be forc'd to acknowlege, neither is it any more 
ible for Motion either to exiſt of it ſelf, or to be a 
wality affix'd to Matter, which then would never reſt 

otion therefore muſt proceed from without, and was. 
printed on Matter by the ſame Spirit that created it. 
/ato was ſo deeply ſenſible of this Truth, that he made 


2 — 2 


and In his Phil. Tom, 2. p + Chap, av, Id 
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uſe of it to diſſipate the Errors of that ſenſeleſs Philoſophy 
which had reign'd to his Time : Now he ſays, wher 


God had created the World, and communicated to ite 
Motion that was moſt ſuitable, * He was extremely pleaſci - 
to fee his Work move, live, and almoſt reſemble the In. A 
mortal Gods themſelves. (And for this Reaſon Pars cal: (iP, 
it God.) And he would have render d it more confirn-i 1 
able to his eternal Idea, but that it vas impoſſible to a. Wh. 
municate Eternity to a created Being; therefore he tul y 
this Expedient to creale as it were a moving Image 7 —* 
Eternity. And in diſpeſing the Heavens he made thi (a! 
Image of Eternity, which is permanent in Being on 
this Image, which goes on by Numbers, that is to ja, f * 
Time, which did not ſubjift oy the Creation of t 
World. Time not being capable of ſubſiſting but with ae 
Motion, whereas Eternity ſubſiſts alone by it ſelf, with 25 
out being either old or young; and ' tis only of this that my 
one can properly ſay it is: Ihe Terms of paſt, preſent, Ti 
and future, 'cannot agree to it, becauſe they are fluid 1 
parts of Jime, whoſe Property it is to be always juf ? 
producing, but never exiſting. - 
8 We don't perceive (continues he) that i 
Penis * 3 very unfitly attribute to the Eternlgy 
uſe about the E- Being theſe parts of Time, and tu *, 
ternal Being, Terms IT WAS and IT SHALLBE ho 
; for we ſay of this true Being, It was, & n 
and is to come. But we ought always to ſay, It is; u bon 
this _ agrees to it according to true Reaſon : It vu but 
and it ſhall be, ought newer to be ſaid but of that wig, 
is produced in Time. Theſe are but Motions, tha > 
wohich always is, and is akways the ſame, without an ..c 
Change, can't be called either Old or Young at 4 | 
Time, nor receive any of the Modes which Birth er Fr pj 
ductien affixes to Things that are moveable, and the Ob As 
Jeas of Senſe ; theſe are the parts of Time which imitait 


Eternity, and proceeds by Number and Meaſure, 
So that Time was created with the Heatens, that © 


n ——— 


— 


® In his Timæus, Tom. 3. ; 
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Whey were produc'd together, ſo they might end together, if 
ver they come to be diſſol ved. 
This Trath 1s confirm'd by the Writings of the Saints, 
ho teach that Time and Motion had a Beginning, and 
muſt have an End. The Beauty of this Diſcovery. and 
he Strength of this Proof, which oy be called a De- 
onſtration, did not hinder Ariſfole from contradicting 
his Maſter in this Point, and from maintaining his Error 
by the following Argument, which has nothing of Soli- 
lity in it. Fit be altogether impoſſible ; 
(ays he) that there is, or can be ima- Arifeett's our 
rind a Time without a preſent Inſtant ; —_ * * 
and if it be true, as it cannot be denied, in hs iſt has 
hat the 72 ent Inſtant is a fort of Me- of his Phyficks. 
dium which has à beginning and end, a 
beginning of the Future, and an end F4 the Paſt ; Time 
muſt neceſſarily be from all Eternity, becauſe the moſt re- 
mote Time one can take, is in ſome preſent Inſtant ; for in 
Time one can only take the preſent Inflant : So that ſcei 
the preſent Inflant is a beginning and end, Time — 
needs have been from all Eternity; no perſon able to 
aſſign a Time which has not been preceded by Time, and fo 
ad infinitum. And if Time is eternal, Motion muſt be jo 
too, fince Time is only a paſſion of motion. | 

This is the Language of a Philoſopher, ſo blind that 
he could not conceive that the World = : 
was created, and that before the Crea- _—_ — _ 
tion there was neither Time nor Motion —— ug 
but Eternity, in which nothing ran from 
the preſent to the paſt, but all was preſent and ſtable : 
God alone being before Time, in whom there is no ſuc- 
ceſive Courſe either of Time or Motion. 

Before we purſue this Matter, we muſt explain what 
Plato means, when he ſays God created 
the World according to that Eternal Pat- What Plato's 
tern which he had conceived in himſelf, Ideas were. 
8 an able Workman has in his Head | 
che whole Diſpoſition and Form of his Work before he 
begins it; ſo that he works according to his Idea after 


ſuch a Manner that what * performs is (if I * ſo 


* 
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ſay) only the Copy of that Original which he has imy 
gined ; the whole Work that ſubliſts being a mere Inj. 
tation, After the like Manner, God in creating the 
World only executed that eternal Idea he had corceive 
of it ; for the World and all that it contains exiſted intel. 
ligibly in God, before it exiſted really in Nature, This 
| is the Meaning of Plato's Ideas which 

The Origin of the Pythagoreans and he had taken out of 
thoſe Ideas. the Hiſtory of the Hebrews ; where we 
ſee God gives Mæſes the Models of al 

' thoſe Works he would have him make: But it ought 10 
be remember'd, that theſe Ideas are univerſal, and not 
particular; that is, they comprehend the Species, 2 
Man, and not the Individuals, as Alexander: And it 
muſt farther be minded that they are not a Being ſe. 
parate from God, but are in God, This is the Im. 
material and Eternal Original upon which every Thing 
was made, and indeed is nothing but the Divine Knoy- 
ledge, the firſt Cauſe of all created Beings ; for thoſe 
Ideas are in God his Notions, which are eternal and 
perfect of themſelves: And as Alcinous ſays, Idea with 
reference to God is the Eternal Intelligence, and with re. 
ſfect to us, it is the firſt Intelligible; in reſtrence to Mat. 
ter it is Meaſure, in reference to the Univerſe, 'tis the 
Exemplar, and in reſpect to it ſelf it is Eſſence. If 
Ariſtotle had rightly underſtood this Doc- 
Ariftctle en. trine, he would not have oppos'd it, nor 
_—_ _ _ have given ſo raſh a Deciſion as he has 
ſeparate from done, affirming, that to eſtabliſh thele 
Cod. Ideas as the Examplars of ſenſible 
Things, is to ſpeak to no purpoſe, and 

to amuſe one's ſelf in imagining poetick..) Metaphors, 
Y Haſs: was better acquainted with the Excellency of 
it; for he ſays in expreſs Terms, that this Doctrine, 
which teaches that there is an Intelligence which has 
taken all Things from incorporeal Ideas, which are 
their Patterns, was conceived by Plato with a great deal 


— —_ — — —ä—— — oa 


L In Prepar, Zvang. Lib, 3. Cap, 6, 
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Nas | Reaſon, and by very juſt and neceſſary Conlequen- 


es. 
the When God was pleas'd to create Time, he created the 
In and Moon, whoſe Courſe is the Meaſure of Days, 
Wichts, Months, Years, and Seaſons, and gave Motion 
Þ the other Celeſtial Spheres. He afterward proceeded 
) the Creation of Animals, without which the World 
puld not be perfect; and of theſe he was pleas'd to 
Bake as many Species as the World had Parts; that is, 
eleſtial, Aerial, Aquatile, and Terreſtrial. 
and God created the Dzmons (or 
Engels) thoſe inferior Intelligences, to The Creation of 
tom he gave Order to create three Angels. 
Kher ſorts of Animals, becauſe if he 
kd created them himſelf they would have been Im- 
ortal : For all that proceeds immediately from God, 
uſt neceſſarily be immortal in its Nature. So that 


man Body, God having reſerved to himſelf the right 
giving it a Soul, which he made of the ſame Nature 
th that of the World, only he made it leſs perfect. 
xr (ſays he) it was wo 7 that Man, wwho was but 4 


7 the Univerſe, ſhould be more perfect than the 
the ver ſe it ſelf, or ſo perfech. Theſe were Plato's 
If {Whoughts on the Creation of Man, and *tis not difficult 

Joc- WW know the Source of this Opinion, in which there is 
nor rh a Mixture of Truth and Error; for it ſprings from 
has Wlilinterpretation of the Words of Moſes. After God 


d created the Heavens, the Earth, the Stars, and the 
leſtial Intelligences, that is, the Angels; he fays, 


and if is make Man after our own Image. Upon this the 
r, tian and Pythagoreans, not underſtanding the My- 
of Y hid under the plural Number, thought God ſpoke 
ine, {the Intelligences he had created, and ſaid to them, 
has WW us now make Man after our Image; you in forms 
are WF that part of bim which muſt be mortal, and I 


treating that which ſhall be of an immortal Na- 


. 


He 


eſe Intelligences created Man, that is, they form'd the 


hs : : . 
© — —— 8 8 — 
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\ en He maintains as a moſt cent 
* nd _ Truth, that as there is an infinite Nun. 
evil Angels. ber of good Angels in the Heaven 
(that is, in the Air) ſo there is allo! 
Multitude of evil ones, that ſeek nothing elſe but hoy 
to do Miſchief to Mankind. Seeing we are agreed (lay 
he) that the + Air is fil d with _m and bad Gen 
awhich are entirely oppoſite to each other, || this occaſion 
immortal Combat, and requires a continual Attention u 
our part: The Gods and the Good Angels are ready to be 
us, for we are their poſſeſſion. 

Plato adds, that God at once created the Souls of i 
Mankind, who were to live in all Ages of the World 
and that he diſtributed them into all the celeſtial Sphere, 
teaching them the Nature of all Things, and giving then 

] , his Eternal Laws which he calls De/in 
28 183 and to which he alſo gives the Named 
* Neceſſity, and ſometimes that of Fy: 
| | tune; not that any Thing is fortuitoy, 
but only to denote, that this Deſtiny brings to paſs a 
infinite Number of Things, which are unforeſeen by u 
and which are commonly imputed to Chance, althd 
their Cauſe is deſigned and fixed. The Poets underſtood 
this, when they calld Deſtiny, ** hat aubich has bin 
once ſaid. In which they ſeem to have had fone 
Knowledge of what David ſays in the 65th Plan, 


— 


S Tn his tenth Book of Laws, Tom. 2. 

+ ZEuſebius amaz d and ſurpriz'd at the Beauty of this Paſar, 
ſhews that Plato could not have it but out of the Book of Job, wh 
many Ages before him relates that the Devil appear'd before God with 
the Good Angels. : 

A very ſurprizing Truth to be found in the Writings of a Pagit 
and the ſame which is admirably explain'd by St. Paul, when heap, 
Eph. vi. 12. For we wreſtle not againſt Fleſh and Blood, but again 


principalities, again powers, againſ# the Rulers of the Darin)! ile » 
shis=world, againſt ſpiritual wickedneſs in bigb places, | K 

0 Quod ſemel dictum eſt, Herar, G 0 

| ug 


0 
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/ hath ſpoken once: That is to ſay, he has ſpoken with 

& immutable Word; for Deſtiny is no- | 

Wing but that Law which flows from What Deſtiny is, 

e Will of God. 

From this Creation of Souls before 

\eir Bodies, Plato draws his Opinion Reminiſcence, 
Reminiſcence. For if the Soul ex- | 

Ded before the Body, it muſt have had in it all No- 
ons ; and by Conſequence all that we learn through the 

ourſe of our Life, is only the Remembrance of what 

e had forgotten. For 0 learn is nothing elſe but to 


f - cover the Knowledge we had before we came into 

— he World, and which the Paſſions of the Body made us 
'_ drget. : 

m However Plato in his Menon ſeems not to be entirely 

* onvinc'd of the Truth of this Opinion of Keminiſcence; 


ut to perceive that it might be reaſonably objected, that 
od actually illuminates the Soul, and that by the Light 
2 communicates to it, he renders it capable of ſeeing 
| learning that which he never ſaw or knew before. 
Ind this in all Appearance is the Reaſon, that he does 
ot eſtabliſh it as an abſolute Certainty, but only makes 
ſe of it to ſhew that we ought not to deſpair of learning 
dat of which we are ignorant. | 
From the Union of the Body and Soul 
eſult the Paſſions and Senſations. When The Paſſions 
e Soul is Miſtreſs, ſhe leads a Life of and Senſations, 
Temperance and Juſtice ; and when ſhe 
eaves the Body, ſhe returns to the Star to which ſhe wag 
ormerly aſſigned; but when ſhe becomes a Slave, and 
plunges her ſelf into all forts of Corruption, ſhe ſuffers 
Puniſhment tenfold more than all her Pollutions and 
Impurities, and after a thouſand Years has the Liberty 
o chuſe what kind of Life ſhe likes beſt : If ſhe fill 
uſes to live irregularly, ſhe goes to animate Beaſts, 
that is, ſhe becomes from Day to Day more and more 
le and vicious, which continues till at lait ſhe comes to 
acknowledge the Empire of Reaſon, and follows this 
Guide which is given to her; and ſo by purging _ ſelf 
d rom 
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from all the Filth of the Elements, returns to her fr 
State. 


fs Moreover, from the ſame Source Pla 

p * * . of draws the Origin of the falſe Opinion, 

Errors. Know: Errors, and all the Follies of Men, a 

ledge and Wif- Alſo of their Knowledge and Wiſdom, 

dom. When the Soul is, as it were, delug'd hy 

the Torrent of Matter, 1t can no longer 

diſtinguiſh Truth; and is like a Man going with hiz 

Head down, and his Heels up, to whom all Objects ar 
inverted. 

When ſhe moderates the Courſe of this Torrent, { 
that what is the /ame is neither ſurmounted nor obſcur'd 
by the Miſts of what he calls he other; then ſhe ſees all 
Things as they are: And being fortified by ſtudy and Ex. 
perience, penetrates their Cauſes, and by thoſe Mears at. 
rives at true Knowledge, and perfect Health, as much a 
*tis poſſible in this Life. 

Plato afterwards deſcends to the Conſideration of al 
the Parts of a human Body, to ſhew with what Exatt- 
neſs they anſwer the Defign of Providence, And the 
Deſcription he makes of it is ſo fine, that Longinus calls 
= The Excell f this 

e ency of this Deſcription 

1 5 * — does not conſiſt in the Truth of bis 2 
my. tomick Diſcoveries ; for, on the con- 
trary, Plato ſeems to have been lets 

ſcill'd in Anatomy than his Predeceſſors; but it conſiſts in 
the Elegancy of his Expreſſions, in the juſt Relation he 
finds between all the Parts of the Body of Man, and in 
the Reaſons he gives of their different Uſe. One of the 
great Faults of which he has been re- 
roach'd, was, for having ſaid, that 
Drink paſſes through the Lungs, Pl 
tarch has made an expreſs Treatiſe to juſtify him in this, 
by the Authority of the Poets, and that of Phyſicians, 
That of the Poets is too weak; for when a Poet ſpeaks 
of watering the Lungs for drinking, he conforms him{elf 
to the vulgar Opinion and Language: And that ot 
Phyſicians is not ſtrong enough to make an Error p_ 
or 


Plato juſtified, 
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ficulty of affirming, that if a Man, who does not u; 
them to this Purpoſe, becomes blind, he has no Rex 
to complain, becauſe his Eyes 28 always uſelg 
to him, he has no Loſs in loſing them. In truth ({ 
he“) God has form'd our Eyes only to contemplat | 
Works of his Providence, and to ſee the regular Moting 
the Heavens, which ſa conſtantly obey the Spirit that gu 
them, that ſo wwe might accuſtom our ſelves to love th 
ewhich is Comely and Regular: And that we might leam 
regulate all the Motions of our Souls, which are of | 
_ fame Nature with that Divine Intelligence, but are di, 
der'd by our paſſions. 
The tree Uhe of He ſays the ſame of the Voice y 
the Voice and of Of the Hearing; that the Tongue 
the Hearing, the Ears are given us particularly | 
we might declare and hear the Wond 
to be remark'd in the Works of God; and that Muk 
was invented only to furniſh us, if we may ſo ſay, wit 
Rule and Harmony, For becauſe it has a wonder 
Relation to all the Motions of our Souls, he ſays, I; 
+ Men make uſe FA it, not as "tis now u d, for fol 
nay, pernicious Mirth ; but to calm and moderate ii 
paffions, and ta correct the horrible Di ſcordi which ti 
occaſion. 
f He ſays ||, the Heart is the Source 
vo — the Veins, 124 the Fountain of the Blod 
its Uſes, which runs from thence with a 14 
eck Courſe into all the other Parts; and ti 
it is as it were in a Fort guarded on all Sides; that ſo wit 
the Choler comes to be inflam'd, when Reaſon give: 
Notice that it is threaten'd with ſome Miſchief from wit 
out by external Cauſes, or from within by the Diſorder 
Tumult of the Paſſions ; it may ſpeedily warn the wie 
Body of what paſſes, and diſpoſe it to obey its Orde 
to prevent the Danger impending. And becauſe & 
tnew that the unexpected Sight of any terrible thi 
and the Motion of the Choler, would make the His 


* 1 


Tom. 3. + mid. } Tbid, 


bi 
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t violently, he contriu d a very uſeful Remedy for this 
of Inflammation, and put the Lungs under it ; the 
fance of which being ſoft, and not furniſh'd with much 
od, and having little holes within it like a Spunge, 
4 as a pillow to the heart, inceſſantly refreſhes it with 
fir and Moiflure which it attrafs, and moderates 
violent Heat which would otherwiſe conſume it. 

In“ the lower Ventricle, where the ; 
uriſhment is made, are the Spleen and The Functions of 
er: The Spleen is a hollow and ſoft 
bſtance, and conſequently very proper 

perform thoſe Functions which it has pleas'd God to 
on it. For he thought fit, that it ſhould be (not the 
leben, as tis expreſs'd in a corrupt Copy, but) 
Spunge * _ RE el ah, Fill 

lines, and to take off all the Fil. falſely 
ich gathers about the Liver in Time _-_ . A 
dickneſs; and this ſwells and puffs Kitchen, for i«- 
up: As it on the contrary flags, and taſiio, a Spunge. 
urns to its former State, when the Bo- 

is cleans d. 

As for the Liver, he ſays + it was deſtined to a Uſe 
ich deſerves to be related for its Singularity : He tells 
that becauſe God knew when the Spirit was buſy in 
ibuting the Aliment in this lower Part of the Belly, 
ould be but little concern'd in what paſſed in the 
der Region, and in the Seat of Reaſon, whoſe Or- 
nit would never hear; he to provide againſt this 
onvenience, made the Piver of a hard Subſtance, 


ſmooth and even Superficies, like a Looking-Glaſs. 
hen the Soul would advertiſe this Animal Spirit of 


Ordeſſ this Superficies;the Image of all Things of which ſhe 
AY buld give it r and by theſe Images gives 
ö LI 


either Joy or Sorrow. When the Soul does not act 


* F4 2 3 K» 


Tom. 3. t Ibid, upon 


= 
eee 


SET OR, 


the Spleen and Li- 
ver 


ing a Mixture of Sweetneſs and Bitterneſs; and of 


at paſſes, ſhe, by means of the Thoughts, imprints ' 
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upon this Part, but leaves it at Reſt, as during the Tiny 
of Sleep, thoſe Gods who form'd the Body, or the gr 
God himſelf, imprints on this ſmooth Superficies th 
Images of ſuch Things as muſt come to _ ; and theh 
Images being carried to the Imagination, produce Ji; 


yin 
nation or Prophecy, the Seat of which the Ancients {x 6; 
this Reaſon plac'd in the Liver: But This (ſays he) * be 
ver happens, unleſs it be when that part of the Soul i; iluld 
in a Condition to obey the Spirit, which dught to guide i Aſt 


for God has joined Prophecy with Madre: And 'tis ul 
to convince any one of this Truth, wo confiders that 
Perſon prophefies truly but when he is out of his Sn 
that is, when God, or Sleep, or ſome Diſeaſe, depri 
him f the Uſe of Reaſon. And becauſe "tis only by R 
fon that Men can judge of Things, therefore Prophets ni 
+ underfland what they ſee; and we are wing ar obig 
to have Recourſe to Interpreters, who not being ira 
ported with paſſion, are capable of explaining what il 
Prophets hade ſeen, by Renſonings founded on E xperimu 
But all this Conſtruttion of the Liver looks more lik 
one of De" Enigma's, than a Phyſical Ex 
cation; and ſeems much leſs proper to prove that Fr 
phecy comes from God, than to diſcover that it 1s tit 
Effect of ſome Vapours of the lower Ventricle, whid 
darken and ftain the Imagination. | 
He endeavours to ſhew that God knowing Man woul 
be intemperate in Eating and Drinking, and that nothin 
would be more capable of deſiroying him before he ad 
vanc'd to Ripeneſs of Age, he made, al 

Why the Bowels were, a Labyrinth of || Bowels in the los 
wind about, er Ventricle, that by their T'urnings an 
Windings the Food might be hinder's iro 


— 


** — 


In his Timæut, Tom. 3. 

+ This is one of Plato's Errors, who abſurdly confounds Prophit 

divinely inſpir'd, with falſe Prophets, and thereby gave Occaſion 

he Error of the Montaniſts, True Prophets did not ſpeak by Extal 

ut ſaw and underſtood what they declar'd, and were therefore cal 
Scers. | 


U Tom. 3. 


pally 
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ing off too ſoon ; for if the Bowels were all ſtreight, 

, Food would be continually paſſing ; and Men, by this 
ans render d inſatiable, would think of nothing elſe 
eating, which would make them uncapable of ap- 
ving themſelves to Learning and Philoſophy, and 
uld ſpeedily occaſion their Death: The natural Heat 
t being ſufficient to digeſt ſo much Food, beſides that it 
duld want Time to do it, 

After this he explains the Nature and Production of 
Fleſh, Blood, Bones, Muſcles, Sinews, Brain, Mar- 
, and all the other Parts of which our Bodies are 
mpos'd ; he calls the Blood he Food of the Fleſh, and 
ys the whole Body is encompaſs'd with Fleſh, like ſo 
ach ſoft Wool, laid cloſe together, which ſerves to for- 
y it againſt the Injuries of the Afr, and all other Acci- 
4 4 0 Conſtruction of 

In ſpeaking of the Conſtruction o ; 

e Head, be ſays*, tis both the moſt 8 
zutiful and weakeſt of all the Parts 

the Body. That God indeed could have given Man 
Head much better fortified with Bones, Sinews, and 
eſh, which would have extremely prolong'd his Life, 
well as made him Jead it more commodiouſly : But be- 
uſe it was not poſſible that a Part cover'd over with a 
ry hard Bone, a great many Sinews, and very thick 
ſh, ſhould have a very quick Senſe ; and the Head 
as to be the Seat of Senſe, Reaſon, and Prudence; God 
wing well weigh'd the Advantages of a very ſtrong and 


othing 
he ad 


e, ai buſt, but ill-contriv'd Body, that is, heavy, and un- 
ie lou pable of Senſe and Prudence, againſt thoſe of a Body 
185 ore feeble, but more elegant, that is to ſay, lively and 
ffn 


phtlome 3 he prefer'd this to the other, and choſe to 
ve us a ſhort, rather than a long Life: For the Spirit 
as not created for the Body, but the Body for the Spirit. 
te goes on to ſpeak of Sanguification, Nutrition, 


on and Augmentation of the Body, which leads him 


leſpiration, Tranſpiration, natural Heat, the Diminu- 


* Tom. 3. 


— 
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to ſpeak of Old Age, Diſeaſes, and Death, which iy 


ns when the Machine is worn out, and the Strings th 
hold it together grow ſlack, and give the Soul liberty u 
out of her priſon with extreme pleaſure. 
As for Diſeaſes, he explains the Cauſes of them 
the ſame Principles which Hippocrates had eſtabliſh's} 
fore him. For he ſays *, Man being a Compound 
the four Elements, Fire, Air, Earth, and Water, 
which is the ſame Thing, Cold, Hot, Moiſt, and Dy 
the juſt Proportion and even Temperament of theſe jy 
Qualities preſerve Union and Peace, from whence Heil 
reſults; and, on the contrary, their unequal Mixt 
which proceeds from Exceſs, Defect, or the Change. 
the Situation of ſome or other of em, uces Diſorde 
and Diviſion, the only Source of Diſeaſes. For the 
that which was Cold becomes Hot, that which was Dy 
Moiſt ; and that which was Heavy, Light; and the Blog 
being corrupted by this Alteration, as well as the Spirit 
and overcharg'd with Acid or Salt Particles; inſtead 
producing new to nouriſh the Fleſh, breeds nothing b 
Choler, Phlegm, and Water, which generate divers fo 
of Fevers and other Diſtempers. | 
From theſe Diſeaſes of the Body prin 
The Diſeaſes of thoſe of the Soul, which Plate divide 
the Soul, into two. Sorts, that of Folly, and 
of Ignorance or Stupidity. Ignoran 
is properly the Souls Forgetfulneſs : And when gr. 
Pleaſure, or exceſſive Sorrows, take away Knoukd 
from the Soul, ſo that ſhe is not in a Condition to u 
derſtand any Thing, this is Folly. For Example, 
Man whoſe Temper inclines him to Love, is always mat 
while the Rage of this Paſſion laſts; he is therefo 
call'd a profligate Perſon, or a Debauchee, as if 
willingly plung'd himſelf into this Diſorder : But 
ought to be call'd a Fool, and look'd upon as a diſeas\ 
Perſon ; for, according to Secrates, no Man is vicidt 
but againſt his Will, This Man is carried away by | 
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nftitution, and the ill Education he has had. And the 
ne may be ſaid of all other ſorts of Senſuality. 
Sorrow likewiſe proceeds from the ; 
temperature of the Body; for it is The Cauſe of 
asd by an acrimonious Phlegm, and Sorrow, 
ious Humours which diſperſe them- 
yes through the Body, and not finding Vent, obſcure 
Soul with their Vapours, diſturb her Motion, and 
ing grievous Diſtempers _ her, but different ac- 
ding to the Parts on which they fix. 
To this Intemperature of the Body he The moral In- 
ins the Intemperature of whole Cities, temperature of 
nich by the pernicious Example of Cities, 
ir corrupt Manners, and the wicked 
courſe which they ſuffer both in publick and in pri- 
te, and, in fine, by the little Care they take to have 
dung 5 well educated, frequently precipitate us into 
| theſe Miſchiefs. Thus our Corruption comes pro- 
ly from two Cauſes that are abſolutely involuntary ; 
hich rendet us wicked againſt our Wills, and inſtead of 
uſing us, there is reaſon only to accuſe our Parents 
| Teachers. $65 
What Plato ſays of the ill Education of Youth, and 
e fatal Examples which whole Cities 
e them, is but too true: But what he How this Opini- 
ids, that our Corruption is involuntary 93 of Flare, Thar 
n our own Part, ought not to be taken — 3 
a ſtrict literal Senſe. For as Aristotle Sughit to be un- 

very well obſerv'd, tis a great Er- derſtood. 
r to ſay we are only vicious againſt 

Wills. Sound Philoſophy and Religion teach us, 
it God has given Men a Liberty of chuſing between 
ood and Evil, and that all virtuous or vicious Actions 
re purely voluntary. If it were not ſo, it would be 
reaſonable to blame Vice, or commend Virtue, nor 
ould any Reaſon be aſſign'd for the Eſtabliſhment of Re- 
rards and Puniſhment for none can be juſtly praiſed or 
liſpraiſed only for what he did whether he would or no. 
How then did Plato underſtand this Notion of Socrates, 


to embrace it as he did? Without doubt he Cath 


ry 
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(and *tis what 4ri/otle did not comprehend) that God 
given Men all that Light that is neceſſary to dire 'eny 
obey the Law of Nature which he has engrav'd in they 
Hearts; and to inform 'em of certain fundamental Tru m 
which enlighten the Univerſe like ſo many Torches : }y 
Men have deſpiſed theſe Helps, and by this volun 
Contempt are juſtly fallen into Blindneſs, which hind 


'em from diftinguithing Truth from Error, or at EH an 
from obeying it. And thus all the vicious Actiom M ec 
Men are at the ſame Time voluntary and involuntay 

voluntary in their Origin and Source: For tis their at 


Choice that they have thrown off the Yoke of Vi Do 
and Righteouſneſs ; and involuntary often in the Exec He 
tion: For in ſpite, of the Remorſe of their Conſcieno ole 
they are led away by the miſerable Propenſion of thy 
Hearts, which induces em to commit the Evil wh e E 
they would not do. 'They are the Slaves of Sin, whi 
rules over 'em, and to the Service of which they hay 
engag'd their Liberty. 
: Plato comes next to ſhew the Rer der 

ö N. 4 ” dies that are to be applied againſt thek 
the Sul. two Sorts of Diſeaſes of the Soul aſs: 
Body; and firſt eſtabliſhes this incm | 

teſtible Maxim, That whatſoever is Good, is Beautiful ir 
that Goodneſs conſiſts in Proportion and Meaſure; a 
that if this be true in all ſenſible Things, tis much m \'* 
ſo in the Union of the Soul and Body: For from the oft. 
juſt Proportion ſpring Health and Virtue ; as Diſeaſes A an 
Vices are produc'd by the contrary. If the Soul be g 
ſtrong for the Body, ſhe weakens it, wears it out, a 
very oſten cauſes ſuch Maladies as baffle the Art of Phy 
ſicians. 5 
On the other Side, if the Body is ſtronger than ti 1 
Soul, becauſe it takes Care only of it ſelf, it grows, af 
furtifies it ſelf daily, and leaves the Soul in an Oblivion 
and, as it were, in a Lethargy, which brings on her 
Stupidity and Ignorance which ſhe cannot diſſipate. There 
fore to preſerve the Health of both Parts, they both 0 
*em ought to be equally exerciſed. He that applies hin 
ſelf to Study, ought not to deſpiſe the Exerciles of . 
h 5 Body Vo! 
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ay; and he who makes bodily Exerciſes his principal 
neſs, ought not to neglect Meditation and Study. 
t in theſe two States we mull take great Care not to go 
om one Extreme to another ; not to paſs ſuddenly, Be 
ance, from great Reſt to great Labour. We ſhould 
itate Nature, whoſe Motions are always equal, without 
aches, and Shocks. Now of all Motions the moſt ſa- 
tary is that which is made of one's ſelf in one's ſelf; 
n; cauſe tis natural. That which comes from another 
ody, is detrimental ; and the moſt miſchievous of all is 
at which by means of external Bodies removes by Parts 
Body which was at Reſt. | 

n Hence it follows, that the beſt Remedy, and moſt 
ncalfoleſome Purgatives, is Exerciſe, that is to ſay, that which 
ry call * Gymnaſtick : After this comes the Exerciſe of 
e Horſe, or that of being carried any other Way, as in 
Litter or Boat, which the Ancients call'd Ye&atio; for 
is Exerciſe is compos'd of Motion and Reſt. The third 
It is not good, but in preſſing Neceſſity, and no Man 
Senſe will ever uſe it but in an Exremity ; ſuch are 
dicinal Purges : For we ſhould never irritate thoſe Diſ- 
es that are not dangerous, by ſuch kind of Medicines. 
incal de Formation of Diſeaſes is ike that of Animals, they 
quire a certain Space of Time to bring em to Perfection; 
ty have their Periods, and if we attempt to oppoſe em 
| noi violent Remedies before the Time of their Declenſion, 
1 thei oſten make many Diſtempers of one, or of a {'ght Diſ- 
ſez ul an incurable one. We ought to prevent or attack them 
be u good Regimen, as much as Opportunity will permit. 
t, Pte divides the Soul into three Parts; 

f Reaſonable Part, the Iraſcible Part, The Soul divi- 
the Concupiſcible Part. He places 1 three 
an e rſt in the Brain, the ſecond in the 

rt, and the third in the Liver. He alſo compares it 
Iivion e flying-Chariot having two Horſes and a Charioteer ; 
ber of the Horſes is headſtrong and unruly, and the 
Theurer is gentle and governable. The Charioteer is 
,oth on, which is to command and guide; the unruly 


of tit * Such as Wreſtling, Leagings Running, Ce. 
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Horſe is the concupiſcible Part, for the Appetites 


0 Bridle or Reftraint of Reaſon ; and the gentle He 
is the iraſcible Part, becauſe it obeys the Reaſon, and! 
ferviceable to it on urgent Occaſions. When a Man dg 
not moderate theſe two latter Parts, and purge ti 
Paſſions to reduce them to a uſeful Mediocrity, and fil 
mit them to the former, he can have no other than earth 
and mortal Opinions ; and he renders himſelf mort 
becauſe he fortifies in himſelf thoſe Parts that are mom 
Whereas he that makes the firſt Part reign over the ty 
other, becauſe he has in a ſpecial Manner adorn'd a 
cultivated that God which was given to him, that b, 
Underſtanding or Mind, and becauſe the Mind comesin 
mediately from the only true God, he is hereby united 
the Source of Life, and already taſtes the Firſt-Fruits 
Immortality. 


This Diviſion of the Soul deſerves! 

An Explication be = my for ſome have been might 
of this Diviſion, miſtaken to think that Paso made d 
Soul diviſible, or that he imagin'd the 

were divers Souls; as if he put as many Souls in the Bod 
of Man, as there were Grecian Officers (if I may 
ſpeak) in the famous 7rgan Horſe. This Philoſoph 
did not fall into ſuch an Error as this; but on the cont 
attacks it, and oppoſes all the Abſurdity of it, and u 
marvellous Strength of Argument eſtabliſhes the Simp 
city and Indiviſibility of the Soul: But his Deſign was 
ſhew (as he explains himſelf in his Theetetus, and 11 
fourth Book of his Refublick) that there are {ome Thi 
that depend only on the Soul, ſuch are all the Acts of! 
Will; and that there pre others which depend on! 
corporeal Faculties : And theſe corporeal Faculties 
Powers compoſe rhoſe two Parts, that may be calldt 
two corporeal and mortal Parts of the Soul, <2. | 
concupiſcible and irafcible, which cauſe all our Paſſion 
the dest of which he places in the Heart and Li 
which he looks upon as the two Sources of the Blood: 
Spirits, on which alone the corporeal Faculties depe 
and whick alone excite all the Motions and Paſſions of 
ody. '1hus, according to Plato, there is but one ad a 
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Soul without any Diverſity of Parts, the Seat of which 
in the Brain, whence it irradiates the whole Body by 
uns of the Nerves, Blood, and Spirits; but its Motions, 
xt is, the Acts of the Will, may be oppoſed by the 
tions and Impulſions of the Body: And tis this which 
tkes theſe Combats between the ſuperior and inferior 
pl, (that is, betwixt the Soul and the Body) mention'd 
| the fourth Book of the Republick. This, I fay, is 
les Doctrine, by which *tis eaſy to explain all the 
culties of the Soul, and to give the Reaſons of its Vices 
| Virtues, and to diſcover the Remedies that ought to 
uſed to fortify the one, and weaken the other, and to 
weſt all the Paſſions, in reducing them to a uſeful Me- 
berity 3 for there are none of em but what are good 
Nature, and may be uſed to Advantage, when 


te Soul is Miſtreſs of em, and fo regulates and conduct 


He next explains the ProduQtion of : 
e firſt Woman, and that of Animals. The tion of 
loving underſtood by the Hiſtory of 1, fr Wo- 
bes, that the firſt Man being caſt into Animals. 

deep Sleep, God extracted | the Wo- 
an from him: This gave riſe to all thoſe Imaginations, 
hich he expoſes in his Trmeus ; where he teaches, that 
be firſt Woman and all Animals ſprang from Man, but 
rough that thick Darkneſs he had ſpread upon this Work 
God, in explaining it after a myſterious and poetical 

ner, the Foot-ſteps of ancient 'I'ruth are to be dif- 
dyered ; and one may perceive, that he thus obſcur'd 
id conceal'd em, only that he might thence draw 2 
dotrine uſeful to regulate the Manners of Men. His 
Def * to engage Man always to render his Creator 
at Worſhip which is due to him; and to do nothing 
at may render him unworthy of that great Advantage of 
wing been form'd by the Hands of God himſelf : There- 
re he repreſents to him, not only that he degenerates 
Ito a Woman, when he is unjuſt, timorous, and volup- 
lous ; but ' moreover, that he ſinks into a Condition of 
nimals, For when he is inconſtant, raſh, and unſteddy, 
d amuſes himſelf ate” 4. the Heavens by a 

2 


vain 
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vain Curioſity, imagining that only. by the Organ of hy 
Sight he is able to judge of all that appears there, he he. 
comes a Bird: If he has no Reliſh of true Philoſophy, 
but inſtead of contemplating the Heavens, that by the 
marvellous Workmanſhip of 'em he might ſeek the Knoy. 
ledge of him that made them, he only thinks on earthly 
Things, and how to gratity his ſenſual Deſires, he degę. 
nerates into a brute Beaſt, and is always fix*d to the Earth: 
If he be yet more forrupted, he becomes a Reptile, and 
always touches the Earth with all the Parts of his Body; 
and, in fine, if he puſh his Folly and Ignorance to the 
lait Extremity, he becomes a Fith, unworthy to breathe 
in the Air; and conſequently plung'd in the molt filthy 
and troubled Element of all. This is the Metemph. 
choſis of which Plato ſpeaks, and I make no Doubt bu 
this was the Sentiment of Pythagoras, and of the Egyp 
iians, Which has been made ridiculous in taking it ven 
unjuſtly in a literal. Senſe. For what Probability h 
there that Philoſophers, who never {poke without Enig- 
ma's, ſhould with ſo much Simplicity explain ſo-wondertul 
a Secret as that of the Paſſage of Souls into various Bo- 
dies of a different Species? And perhaps it would be no 
EXIT ill tounded Opinion, that this Idea came 
What gave Oc- into the Head of Pithagoras, upon what 
r pen'd in his Time to King Nebu 
pinion of a Me- P Wh 8 
xempſychoſis, chadnezzar, who for his Sins was turn d 
out among the Beaſts, and for ſeven 

Years grazed like an Ox. 

A Philoſopher who explain'd his Doctrine only by 
enigmatick Expreſions, could not but be taken wich 
this Idea, which naturally informs us, that Vice degrades 
us from our Lignity, and transforms us into Beaſts, more 
or leſs ſavage, according as we are more or leſs vicious, 
and a ceriam Sign that this was his Senſe of this Metcmp- 
iychoſis, is, that the Pythagorean Philoſophers conceiv' 
it juſt aſter this Manner; and ,prov'd that Man in hi 
 Effence is inferior to God and Angels, and ſuperior to 
Animals, Plants, and other terreſtrial and mortal Natures: 
And that as that Man who ſhould flatter himſelf that he 
ſhould become a God, or an Angel, would be infinitely 

mila: 


2 
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niſlaken, not e: the Limits of Nature; he 

bat ſhould think he ſhould become a Beaſt for his Wick- 
neſs, or a Plant becauſe of his heavy and ſluggiſh Tem- 
Per, would likewiſe be deceiv'd, * = ignorant of the 
E /-ntial Form of the Soul, which can never alter; but 
Ling and continuing always Man, it ſaid to become a God 
7 Brute by Virtue. or Vice, although by Nature it can- 
of be either the ane or the ather, and therefore is ſo only by 
eſemblance. a ; 

Moreover, Pythagoras might take this Idea from the 
ncient Hebrews, who gave Men ſuch Names as were 
eſcriptive of their Nature, calling them Wolves, Dogs, 
wine, Serpents, Fiſhes, c. as they remark'd in em 
uch Vices as render'd 'em very like thoſe Animals. 
Therefore the firſt Man that was celebrated for Piety, and 
tegan to call on the Name of the Lord, was call'd Enos, 

at is to ſay, a True Man; as if there had been no 
rue Man before him, + becauſe there was no pious Man, 
This is all the Myſtery of Pythagoras's Metempſychoſis ; 
hich has been turn'd into a Monſter by a low literal Ex- 
lication of it. Plato underſtood it in Part, but he alter'd 

in connecting it with an Error into which he fell, a- 
out the Return of Souls into this Life after a certain 
pace of Time. As I take it, he conceiv'd that a Soul 
ame divers Times to animate the ſame Body: Thus it 
as rather a Reſurrection feveral Times repeated, than a 

etempſychoſis. But of this Matter we ſhall treat more 
eh in its Place. | 

ome of Plata's Interpreters have ; 
n * 3 the Creation of Man, God N 5 

der d the inferior Deities to make . . 
be Body, that ſo, becauſe all Evil was — for — 

proceed from Matter, he might not be 
barg d with it, and that it might not be ſaid, that Evil 
ane from God himſelf, But this Expedient would have 


* Hierocles on the Verſcs of P;:hagoras, 
7 I ſuppoſe the Author means in that Gereration; for other- 
le tis evident that Alel was a pious Man, 


G 3 been 
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been very uſeful: For if Evil were a Quality adherent 
Matter, God having created this, the other muſt neg 
have come from him, though the Body had been ce 
ted by inferior Deities ; which is impious, and very n 
mote from Plato's Thoughts. When this Philoſophe 
fays Evils could not be baniſh'd from Nature, and thy 
they aroſe from Neceſſity, that is, from Matter; he hat 
no Defign to fignify that Matter was evil of it ſelf: ub 
he meant to ſhew, that as it is always oppoſite to h wi 
Nature of God, it caufes all the Paſſions and all the Mi. th 
ſeries of Men; who by how much the more they approach 
it, by ſo much the more diſtant they remove from Gol WF ha 
For Matter does not only corrupt thoſe who immen U 
- themſelves in it, but alſo ſuch as look on it; becaut 
every Thing that inclines or turns it ſelf towards it, nec of 
Aarily turns away from God, and leaves Light for Dark 
neſs, which is a Principle confirm'd equally by Religin 
and Experience, ſo that 'tis unneceſſary to bring Prod 
to ſupport it. It will be ſufficient to cite here Play 
own Words: It is imprffible, my dear I heodore, that 
Ewvils ſhould be entirely expel d human Society: For tun 
ceſary there ſhould be always ſemething oppoſite to Gui 
Ter it muſt not be theught that Evil can twer approach i 
Deity, "tis only annex d to mortal Natures, and is alu 
ab-ut the Earth which wwe inhabit, becauſe it ſprings ml 
from Neceſſity. Therefore wwe ſhoutd endeavour to fiy fre 
hence as feriftly as we car. Nox to fly away, ts tos 
tour to unite gur ſelues to God, as much as palfible; an 
wwe can't be united to him, But by Wiſdom, Kightecuſuſi 
and Fiolineſs. 
In this Book of a Republick, he ſhen 
Evil does not that Evil does not ſpring from Matter 
(pring from Mat- put from Motion, which brings it to 
: firſt Confuſion and Diſorder. The Hen 
(ſays he) had all good Things from its Maker ; but fin 
the External Habitude, which it had before, it bd 
all that is evil, wicked, and wicicus in Nature, 4 


A 
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om municates it to Animals. So that by his Account, 
Eyil is properly only a Return to the firſt Diforder, an 
Irregularity, a Diſlocation, and Diſobedience, and con- 
ſequently ſubfiſts not by it ſelf: Whereas Good ſubſiſts, 
independently of the Things that poſſeſs it; for it ſubſiſts 
in God, who 1s the Author of all Good, and is Good- 
neſs it felf. But whence comes this Motion that leads to 
Diſorder ? It proceeds not from Matter, ſeeing that is 
without Quality. It comes, according to Plats, from 
the raſh and diſordered Spirit which heated and animated 
the firſt Matter, before God, by framing the World, 
had render'd it capable of Order and 3 by an 
Underſtanding. . 

By this we are to underſtand, that Evil is a Privation 
of Order and Harmony, which proves true in all forts 
of Evil, and above all in thoſe of the Soul; that is, in 
Vices which are the only proper Evils. When a Man 
diſobeys the Law, one can't ſay his Diſobedience is « 
Being which exiſts and ſprings from the Law, but tis an 
Alienation from what the Law commands. 'The Law 
s holy, and the Commandment is juſt and good, but 
Concupiſcence has produc'd Sin, When a Son loves not 
his Father who has done him nothing but Good, one 
can't ſay this Averſion proceeds from the Father ; on the 
contrary, tis only a Refuſal of Love and Submiflioa 
which he owes him, and which the Law of Nature teaches 
kim. Juſt ſo the Evils of the Soul, are not a Fault of 
Nature, bat a Fault of the Will ; which being free, uſes 
its Liberty to reject that which is good. So that Vices 
are only voluntary Averſions, which alienate us from 


hen right Reaſon, in which alone Order and Harmony con- 
Hattet e; and conſequently, as the Pythagoreans and Pla- 
it to ent knew very well, there is no Ne- 

Hr cefity of eftabliſhing a Principle of Evil, Evil does not 
„f whether we make it ſpring from Mat- exiſt of it ſelf, 

it has ter, or derive it from without, we need 

-c, a8 only one Principle of Good which truly exiſts, and this 
God. By his Eſſence he is ſeparated from Rati- 


onal Subſtances, but he communicates and unites him- 
| G 4 felf 
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ſelf to them by Reaſon : To obey th 


We Boos a Reaſon, is Virtue z and to diſobey i; 
Vid are, Vice. Thus our Bodies are neither ti 


pe. Cauſe of our Vices, nor that of on 
Virtues; but our Souls are the Cauſe of both, as Play 
very ſolidly proves in his Xth Book of Laws. 
It has been charg'd on Plato a 1 
. * 2 Crime, that he gives the Name of God 
tires Code, to Creatures: But beſides that he hy 
; done nothing in this but what we find 
done in the Holy Scripture, where Men and Angels ar 
called Gods ; never did any one better obſerve the infinit 
Sovereignty of the true God over mortal Creatures to whon 
he has given this Name, than Plato has done. I hus he 
Þ+ feigns God ſpeaking to em as their Supreme Lord: 
Children of the Gods, all the Works that kawe gone out of 
my Hands are indifſoluble as much as I pleaſe, and as lm 
&s { ſhall ſuſtain em. Not but that whatever bat 
been join'd together is of a Nature capable of being iſ 
united, but it becomes not an infinitely good Creator u 
deſiroy his Work, when this Work has nothing of Evil 
iu it. You hade been created, and conſequently you can't 
be entirely immortal and indiſſoluble; however, yu 
Hhall never be deſtray d, and Death fhall baue no Domi 
nion over you; my Will being a ſtronger Bond to aſcr- 
tain y:ur Immortality, than all that wherewith yu 
pave been bound at your Birth, We have yet three Sirt 
of Animals to form of mortal Matter, without which 
tie World could not be perfect, for to make it perfect i 
ought to contain Animals of every Species; but if | Tis 
ſhould create them my ſelf, thiy will be equal to tht 
Gods. Therefore that they may be mortal, and that are 
the World may be compleated, do you firm them yur N 
ſelwes according to your Nature, by imitating the power et; p 


S 


1. dijplay'd in forming you: Aud ſeeing the moſt tx 
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Therefore the Holy Scripture commonly ſpeaks of the Sci 
with reference to Vices and Virtues: The Soul that ſinneth, if © 
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llent of em ought to have ſomething Divine to render 
m au to rule the reſt, aud to engage them to they 
qws and Juſtice, I will provide that Divine Seed 
hich is the Soul. Do you finiſh this Compoſition, by ad- 
ling that which is to be mortal ; and by furniſhing it with 
wefſary Aliments, raiſe them up and make em grow, and 
ben they are deflroyed receive them again into your 
lam. 

Plato here, after a very magnificent and poetical Man- 
er, deſcribes how God created Man and the other 
Inimals by Means of ſecond Cauſes, which he calls 
ods; and it is no difficult Matter to find in his Words 
e Beams of thoſe eternal Truths which Mo/es teaches 
Plato (after Moſes) brings God in as if ſpeaking to 
ther Gods when he is about to create Man ; though he 
d not comprehend the Myſtery hidden under thoſe di- 
ine Words, In Plato, as well as in the Writings of 
e, we ſeen Man was form'd after the Image of God; 
ot as to his Body, but as to his Mind; that he was to 
e over other Animals ; and that he only is capable of 
ndering God true Worſhip. Plato teaches us after Mo- 
„ that theſe very Animals ſerve to perfectionate the 
/niverſe ; contrary to the Opinion of certain Hereticks, 
ho accuſed God for having made many Animals that 
ere either dangerous or uſeleſs. In fine, we ſee in 
ato, as well as in the Holy Scriptures, that important 
ruth, * That the Immortality of the Angels is not an 
fect of their Nature, but a Privilege of mere Grace, 
nich depends only on the Divine Will. 

'Tis ſurprizing that ſuch a Man as 

late, who underſtood theſe Great Whether God 
ruths, and ſpoke of God after ſo admi- gif Mace Bm - 
ble a Manner, as we ſhall fee in di- Nen. 
ers Places of this Treatiſe, ſhould not- 


3 


This is what St. Ambroſe ſays in expreſs Terms, in his 3d 
wok De Fide: Nec & Angelus immortalis eft naturaliter, cujus immer- 
litas eff in woluntate Creatoris, Angels themſelves are not immor- 
by Nature, but their Immortality depends on the Will of 
Wir Creator, 


''& x withſtanding 
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withſtarding maintain, as he has done in the iu He 
Book of his Republik, that God being Perfection it (eli WF the 
cannot ſhew himfeif to Men under any viſible Figur of 
And he reaſons thus; F Grd ſhould metamarphoſe lin Me 
Self, he would afſume a Form mire pe. and 
Plato's falſe fe than his caun, or a Form le/* perfed, ] 
Reaſoning, Now "tis ridiculous to fay he changes fy wel 
the better, for then there would be ſins hay 
thing more fperfid than he, which is abſurd ; and bis in Sen 
pious to admit that be changes himſelf into ſomething | ry 
perfect, for God can't degrade himſelf: Beſides, if H goo 
ſhould appear under any other Form than his owon, he w Ple: 
lie, becauſe he would appear to be what he is not. Hi ſcur 
therefore it muſt be concluded, that he conti ues in his f of 
ple Form, which alone is Beauty and Perfection it jel four 
And upon this he condemns Homer for having attributel 
to God thoſe viſible Forms. 

If Plato had only employ'd this Argument of his u 
beat down the ridiculous Metamorphoſes which the Poet 
attributed to the Gods, he would have had Reaſon ; bn 
to make uſe of it to oppoſe the Manner by which Gd 
has often render'd himſelf viſible, wiz. under the Fom 
of an Angel or Man, whom ke created after his Image 
and whole Figure he might take, without deceiving Mer, 
or laying aſide his Perfections, is an Error. And ti 
did not eſcape the Knowledge cf his Diſciple Arif 
who though otherwiſe leſs illuminated in what belong 
to the Divine Nature, urderſtood better than Plato tht 
Beauty and Fruth of that Sentiment of Homer, who tt 
the X1Vth Book of his Ody//es ſays, that the Gods, a 
can caſily clathe themſelves with all forts of Forms, fon 
times Fake the Figure of Travellers and go into Cities, | 
be Witneſſes bot, of the Sins of Men and of their g 
Actions. Inſtructed by this great Poet, he underitood tis 


it is not unworthy of God to aſfiume Human Nata]Wytte 
to deliver Men from their Errors. Upon which his td Wor 
zealous Admirers have advanc'd, tbat he had ſome P that 
ſage of the Incarnation of the Meſſiah. But What by t 
44.4 2 FRE Mo ang 

* Tom, 2. little 


Horno! 
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Honour is it to Hemer, that his Notions agree better with 
E the Truths contain'd in the Holy Scriptures, than thoſe 


. of the greateſt Philoſophers? When God appear'd to 
„Men * a viſible Form, he had both what was viſible 
re and what was inviſible. ee 

0 But to return to Plates Phyſicks. One may very 


well diſſent both from thoſe who will 

have em very perfect, and from the e 
Sentiment of thoſe that account em ve- Pla, Phe 
ry defective. The former have too 26h 
good an Opinion of *em, ſeduc'd perhaps by the great 
Pleaſure they have found in penetrating the great Ob- 
ſcurities of his Timeus ; and others ſpeak too meanly 
of em, becauſe they have not given themſelves Time to 
ſound thoſe Deeps, having been diſcourag'd by the Drineſs 
of his Principles, which he does not give himſelf the 
Trouble of unfolding, but leaves others the Labour of 
explaining and finding out the Meaning of em. But in 
this there is a Medium to be obſerv'd. Tis certain Plato 
knew the chief Principles of true Natural Philoſophy, 
This ſufficiently appears by what has been already ſaid 
on this Subject. We find in his Timæus an Explication 
of the Nature of the Elements only by the Diſpoſition 
and Configuration of the Parts of Matter, which alſo 
cauſe the different Senſ:tions and AﬀeCtions of the Body. 
There we find the Explication of Colours, which are 
only the Reflection of Light. By the different Mixture, 
dy the diverſified Figure and Motion of the Elements, 
10 each of which has many different Qualities or Forms, he 
explains the Production and Nature of Minerals, Metals, 
Oils, Salt, Liquors, Meteors, &c, For example, ſpeak- 
ing of the Loadſtone and Amber, he ſays, Their Virtue 
comes from the Motion of the Matter which goes out of their 
fires. But al! this together can't make a weil-methodiz'd 
dyſtem of Phyſicks: Nor is it his Deſign to give the 
World a Treatiſe of Phyſicks. He ſwiftly runs through 
that which is tranſitory, to find that which is. permanent, 
and to dwell upon it; he forgets nothing that is neceſſary, 
and rejects whatſoever is uleleſ or ſuperſluous; he Yo 
lde deſigns to enter into a deep Reſearch of this 
Matter. 
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Matter, that he lets us know, that if any one has: 
Mind to break off his Meditation from Things th; 
truly exiſt and abide, to apply himſelf to a more pa. 
cular Knowledge of ſuch as are only tranſitory and 

? momentary, and finds Pleaſure in ſo do- 
Natural Philoſo- ing, it will not be difficult for him u 


phy conſidered b ; . . . . 
Pllto as a Diver, ſatisfy himſelf in following his Prin. 


tiſement. ples; and to give himſelf a Diwvertife 


ment of Life, which he calls II ih. T 

M:aerate. new 
By theſe Words Plato gives us to underſtand, that ke Nives 
look'd upon this Part of Natural Philoſophy rather as 2 ech 
Play, than an Employment; and this oblig'd him weg 
give only a ſuperficial Account of it, that he might more t co 
uſefully employ his Time in ſearching for more important Wi Bet 


and ſolid Truths. And one may ſay, that in this again {Wie ho 
he imitates Me/es, who in the Hiſtory of the Creation ha d v 
wiſely ſuppreſs'd whatſoever might flatter the Vanity ard pla) 
Curioſity of Men, to inſiſt only on that which was pro 
per to augment their Humility and Piety. Therefore i 011d 
we ſhould be ſo far from wondering that Natural Philo. ge h 
Jophy was not rais'd to its Perfection in thoſe ancient Net ſui 
Times, when it was look'd upon at beſt but as an Amuſe ung 
ment more curious than uſeful, and when the greatel ]Wſitru: 
Men applied themſelves only to Morality, which is con- Mo 
cern*d only about our true Happineſs and Miſery ; that 
I know not whether we ſhould not have more Reaſon to t o 
be ſurpriz'd that it ſhou!d be ſo much eſteem'd in Ages 
wherein we ought even to make leſs Account of it than 
Plato does. ee does not adviſe Men to acquir Pod h 
Natural Philoſophy, but to get Wiſdom. For tis W fon itriby 
only that teaches us to know God; and that is PI wil 
Language, who to promote his Deſign, always reaſons es w. 
moraily in his Phyſical Diſcourſes : And inſtead of in- Pri 
fiſting on the Conſideration of Mechanick Reaſons taken ſole < 
from the Motion and Succeſſion of Bodies, applies him- 
ſelf, as Sccrates did before him, to diſcover the firſt Cauſe, 
and to penetrate the Deſigns of the Sovereign 10 which 


governs the World; and endeavours to explai we 
not { 


Nature by Harmony and Proportion; ſeeki 
| much 
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Puch to teach Men Phyſicks, as to give em great Proſ- 
ets, and to elevate their Minds, Nay, Socrates for- 
Pally fays in Phædon, that the Manner of teaching Phy- 
Es by the Succeſſion and Motion of Bodies is very de- 
Eve, and cauſes more Errors than it cures: Becauſe 
$y detaining the Mind too much upon Matter, and that 
Which is but a ſecond Cauſe, it hinders it from raiſing 
elf up to God, who is the only true and firſt Cauſe of 
Wl Things: And he blames Anaxagoras, who tho' he 
Dew this Truth, diſſembles it in his Practice, and de- 
Eires the Expectation of his Readers. [is ſuch a Re- 
arch as this that Solomon repreſents as a vcry evil and 
ngerous Employment ; and the Truth of this has been 
ut too much confirm'd by Experience. 

| Before we quit this Subject, let us 

e how he ranges the Celeſtial Spheres, The Order of 
xd what Virtues he ſuppoſes them to 12 
play by their Influences. Firſt, he here. 

laces the Earth as the Center of the 

World. *Tis true, Theophraſius writes, that in his Old 
ge he repented that he had given it that Place, which is 
ot ſuitable to it. He ſays, it is the Boundary of the 


re. iüng and Setting of the Sun, and conſequently the 
tet itrument of Time, as the Planets are, ahd Guardian 
on- Mother of the Day and Night. After the Earth he 
hat Places the Sphere of the Moon, then that of the Sun, 


at of Venus, and that of Mercury; after Mercury he 

oe Faces Mars, Jupiter, and Saturn. 

ban He ſays that in the Beginning after 

uit Pod had created the Souls of Men, he The Influences of 

lom {Mliltributed them into all the Planets; the Stars. 

1% which he would fignify, that the Bo- 

ſons ies which thoſe Souls animated in the Time mark'd out 

in- Providence, ſhould be ſubje& to the Influences of 

ken {Whole Stars. Which he explains more ſenſibly, when he 

im- igns that there are Three Parcæ, the EE 

uſe, Maughters of Neceſſity, which turn a - Bra 
, . e 'Three 

eat Spindle, that is the Axletree of Parcæ, 

e World, with its eight Spheres, whoſe 


otions and Revolutions produce all Things. Neceſſity 
| 1 
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is Deſtiny, which is nothing but the Order and Cong, 
tenation of Cauſes, which ought to produce ſuch or ſy 
Effects. This Neceſſity has three Daughters, which de. 
note the three Differences of Lime, which is either paſ 
preſent; or future. The firſt, which is the eldeſt, 
nam'd Carre that is, a Let, becauſe the Lots of z 
Things have been regulated from all Eternity, that is, he 
fore Lime. The ſecond is C/othon ; This is ſhe that & 
ecutes, and adds the preſent to the paſt. And the thir 
is Atropos, which ſignihes that the wank is no Jeſs cet. 
tain or invariable than the two others; but is the Con. 
fequence of one and the fame Law, which never alter, 
Theſe Parcæ are cloth'd in White, and ſeated on Throng 
with Crowns on their Heads, to ſignify on one Hand 
their Purity and Innocence, and on the other the Ds 
minion they exerciſe over all that is ſubjected to then; ::v? 
they are plac'd at equal Diſtances over theſe eight Sphere; ber: 
upon each of which there is a Siren, which fings with 
her Might, and the Parcæ anſwer this Singing after ſuch imay 
a Manner, that all theſe different Voices make but ov chut 
Harmony. Plats would hereby ſignify that all I hing * 
obey the Divine Law, and concur to produce thoſe H pea 
fects, which are Conſequences of the Cauſes God h alhg 
eſtabliſhed, this 
3 But if our Bodies depend on the Cha 
fobject to Deſti- Placets, and obey the Laws of this ft Vol 
ny. tal Neceſſity, our Souls may pretene trine 
| themſelves independent, and only obey lat 
God, who is Maiter of Neceſfity it felf. The Plancu mat! 
may by their Influence produce in us ſuch or ſuch Ma Def 
rers, and by theſe ſuch or ſuch Actions or Paſſions ; bu flie 1 
if our Souls will, they have Power to moderate and that 
regulate them. And when the Soul does the contrary, of \ 
and ſuffers her ſelf to be carried down the Stream; te and 
deprives her ſelf of her own Liberty, and loſes all hei are | 
Privileges. For this is that in which that Free- will, tui the 
God has left her to denote her Origin, conſiſts: Stef D=! 
can neither ſubmit her ſelf to that fatal Neceſſity whuct 
Zoroaſter calls an augmenting the Power of Deſtin) 
or fubjeR that to her ſelf, by uniting her ſelf to hin, 

I (2 
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o whom all Things are ſubject, and in whom alone ſhe 
an enjoy her Liberty; and this is what Plato means, 
when he ſays a Prophet having taken the Lots out of the 
Lap of the firſt Parcæ, aſcended a Throne, and ad- 
drefing himſelf to all the Souls that had been created, 
ſpoke to them in theſe Terms : Hear * avhat Lache- 
tis, the Daughter of Neceffity, ſays. O Mortal Souls, 
here is the beginning of a new Period, or Life, you are 
going to animate Bodies that are dein due Death: Your 
Demon (or Angel) ſhall not make choice of you, but you 
ball chaſe your Damon (or Angel) your ſelves. Let 
that Soul therefore that has the firſt for firſt ehuſe the 


ons RY Hd of Life aobich ſpe ævill lead by the Laws of Neceffity, 
land % of the ret. There is nothing but only Virtue 
Dor does not acknowledge her Laws ; ſhe is free, and 
en even not ber [elf to any but ſuch as know how to honour 
ere; ler: Thus the Fault is in the Soul which chaſes, ard 
hi Crd is not to be blamed. After this Proclamation, all 
ſuch imaginable Ways of living are propos'd, and the Soul 


chules. 

We cannot finiſh this Matter without 
ſpeaking ſomewhat of theſe Dæmons, How the Choice 
aſhgn'd as Guides to each Soul; and 3 * 
this Article would indeed require a long be 3 * 
he Chapter of it ſelf, or rather an entire : 
5 f. Volume, if we would found the Bottom of this Doc- 
ene trine : But "tis ſufficient for us here to know in general, 
obey that when Plate ſays the Soul immediately after her ani- 
meu mating the Body, chuſes her Dzmon or Genius; his 
la. Defign is only to ſignify the Liberty of the Soul, and that 
bal ſhe is able to chuſe between Good and Evil. That is, 
andi that as we are compos'd of two different Natures, by one 
te of which we partake of this groſs and terreitrial World, 
see and by the other of the intelligible World, by which we 
hei are raiſed to that which is molt ſublime and ſpiritual ; if 
tha the Soul immerſes her ſelf in Matter, ſhe has a material 
Se Damon, that hinders her from raiſing her ſelf up to Ce- 


* 
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leſtial Things; and if on the contrary, ſhe keeps her {\ 
pure, and lives only by the Underſtanding, ſhe ha z 
good Dæmon, or perfect Genius, which ſupports and 
hinders her from deſcending to that which is materia 
and corruptible : If ſhe changes her Life, ſhe alſo change; 
her Dzmon; and after Death, the Dæmon that 
Choſe, leads her either to her Reward or Puniſhment, 
This was Plato's Doctrine, which he frequently del. 
vers in Allegories very difficult to be underſtood, but by 
which he ſeems to have known, or at leaſt had fone 
Glances of very great Truths concerning the Nature ad 
Difference of thole Spirits, which are between Gol ard 
Men, Truths which the Chriſtian Religion has conſe. 
crated without diveſting them of their Obſcurity. For 
who is it that underſtands thoſe different Orders of Spirit 
which St. Paul deſcribes by thoſe different Names, af 
Powers, Thrones, Principalities, and Mights ? St. 4 
guſl ine conſeſſes he does not underſtand them, and St. [+ 
neus aſſures us that they cannot be underſtood. It i 
probable, Plato had received almoſt the ſame Ideas from 
the Theology of 'the Hebrews, which we ſhall ſpeak of 
in the Argument of Socrates's Apology ; and 'twas wich. 
out Doubt out of Reſpect to their Books, that he ad- 
vanc'd that excellent Maxim, That in thoſe Matters we 
onght to receive nothing for Truth, but what is found 
conformable to the Word of God, and the Divine On- 
cles. f 
None ever prov'd the Immortality of the Soul bette 
than Plato. His Proofs of it are to be ſeen in his Pla- 
dras, in the 10th Book of his Republickh, and in his Pre 
N don. In the mean Time I can't chu 
$: — 4 Con- but ſpeak here of a ſeeming Contr- 
Plate. diction which is found in his Writings 
In Phedrus he ſays in expreſs Terms, 
That the Scul is eternal, and that it can't periſh, becai 
it was not begotten: And on the contrary he ſays in 1:- 
mæus, That the Soul was created before the Body, ani 
that it was begotten by the beſt of intellectual and eternal 
Cauſes, as it is alſo the beſt of all Things that are gen- 
rated and temporal, o 
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Plutarch, to reconcile this Contra- 

Bion, _ which 10 is ſure Plato *. _ endea- 
ver fell, aſſures us, that by this un- u fo recon- 
gotten and eternal Soul he 9 — Wen 
at void and diſorderly Spirit which . 
ov'd all . irregularly before the Conſtitution of 
e World ; and, on the contrary, that he calls that the 
gotten Soul, which God compos'd of that firſt Spirit, 
d of the permanent and eternal Subſtance ; of which 
made a wiſe and regular Soul, becauſe he put ſome- 
ing of his own into it, and added Underſtanding to 
nle, and Order and Harmony to Motion. 

But at this Rate the Soul would be | 
Compound of a fooliſh Thing and a The Errors of 
iſe, which is the groſſeſt of all Er- Pletarch, 

rs. It would likewiſe be a Compo- 

on of two Things equally eternal, which by their 
nion would conſtitute one entire begotten Subſtance, 
hich is a Contradiction. In fine, this void and pre- 
pitant Spirit which animated the firſt Matter is not eter- 
| in Plato's Opinion, for he makes it a Creature, and 
ls it eternal only in reference to Time, the Birth of 
hich it preceded. Therefore to re- 

ncile theſe two different Ideas which 222 * 
gives of the Soul, I ſuppoſe when — * 
calls it begotten, he has Regard ſim- 

to the Eſſence of it, which began to exiſt by the Will 
God; and when he calls it Eternal, tis with reſpect 
the Principle of it which is God, who communicates to 
all its Qualities, and in whom it is properly Eternal. 
Plato not only proves the Immorta- | 
of the Soul, but alſo knew all the The Conſequen- 


wh , f Immorta- 
inſequences. of it, as the Reſurrec- {= * — 

= | , lity known to 

— bo, and final Judgment, when all good Pte. 


en ſhall be rewarded, and the Wicked 


ul mſhed. Nay, he penetrated fo far into theſe Divine 
ard ruths, that his Expreſſions are entirely conformable to 
* de of the Holy Prophets, and even to thoſe of the E- 


rgeliſts and Apoſtles, For he expreſly obſerves, that 


* 
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at the Time of this Judgment good Men fall be at th 
— Hand of God, and the wicked at the left, fu 
whence they ſhall be thrown down into the Abyſs, and im 
outward Darkneſs, bound Hand and Foot ; where they 
ſhall be tormented, and torn by Spirits, which he al, 
Fire, and where nothing ſhall be heard but horrhy 
groaning and — 
| e taught as a certain Truth, that ty 

5 the Dead Dead know what paſſes in this Lit 
- 5 for he ſays in expreſs Terms, J 
World Souls, after they are ſeparated from thi 
; Bodies, have Hill ſeme power by obi 
they take care of human Affairs. This F Truth is pm 

by a long Train of Reaſons. Ve ought therefore to | 
teve theſe ſo certain and ancient 1raditions; and 

credit the Teſtimony of thre Legifſators who have tran 
mitted them to us, unleſs wwe wxill repronch them at 
many Fools, And in another | Place he ſays, Hen 
conclude, that the Dead retain ſome knowledge f whi 
paſſes here below. Good Men have ſome Reload 
fore-band of this Matter; and the Wicked deny it: } 
the preſages of divine Men are more certain than th 
of juch miſerable Writches as are always immerid | 


ice. 

6 Plato received all theſe Ideas fra 
The Source of the Traditions of the Egyptians, wi 
theſe Traditions. had them from the People of God, u 
the ancient Patriarchs. But in proc 
of Time, theſe Traditions were fo corrupted by tis 
Idolaters, and mix'd with ſo many Errors, that 'tis nt 
to be wonder'd at that P/ats has explain'd one and ti 
fame Trath by Deſcriptions fo different and fabulous 
thoſe of his Phedoz, his Gorgias, and the laſt Book 

his Republick. 
Thoſe who have carefully read the Writings of d 
Philoſopher, diſcover yet more ſurprizing Truths 


_ 
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Þ In the 13th Book of Laws, Tom, 2. ſ Ls 
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find chat he'® believ'd “!?! 


th em; for they 
ee Divinity of the Son of God, which The Divinity ef 


e explain d by Enigma's, that thoſe the Son of God 
lime Truths might not be expor'd to know® to Plato 
Raillery of the Profane. on, 

In his Epinoms, after he had ſpoken of the Honour 
jue to the Sun and other Planets, as they were the won- 
jerful Works of God on which he had printed the Cha- 
der of his Omnipotence, and which in performing 
heir Revolutions in the Time preſcrib'd to them, con- 
ribute to the Perfection of the Univerſe by this Obedi- 
e of theirs: e adds, The moſt Divine WORD fram d 
his Univerſe, and render d it wifible. And that Man 


s truly happy, admires this WORD, and is of- 
ward inflam'd with a Defire of learning all that can be 
on by a mortal Nature, being convinced that this ts 
„ only Fay to lead a happy Life here below, and after 
arch to arrive at theſe places that are pripar'd for Vir- 


e; where he Pall be truly initiated and urited with 


ere Plato very exquiſitely maintains that the Knowledge 
pf the WORD leads to all ſublime Diſcoveries : For none 
ws the Father but by the Sen. And 'tis only by him 
at we can attain a Life of Bliſs. 

In the Letter he + wrote to Hermias, Eraſtus and Co- 
ſcus, to exhort them to live in Peace, he ſays, Tu muſ? 
tad my Letter all three together ; and that you may profit 
it, you ought to implore the Aſſiſtance of God, the So- 
ereign Lord of all Things that either are or Hall be; 
nd the Father of this Sovereign, who is the Cauſe of 
peings, If awe are truly Philoſophers, wwe fpould Rnow this 
od as clearly as blefſid Men are capable of knowing him. 
Does not Plato in this manifeſtly follow the Opinion 
If the Hebreavs ? For whence could he receive this Know- 
ledpe of God, the || Father, and the Lord; of God the 
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Cauſe of Beings, but from their Writings, who taught 
him to give the Son the Name of Lord, of which now 
of the Grecks before him had ever heard, or had th 
leaſt Idea? 2 ia] | | 
Nor is it only pretended, that he ha 
Plato had ſome ſome Knowledge of the Word, the Eter. 
Idea of the Holy nal Son of God ; but ſome farther main 
Trinity. tain, that he had ſome Diſcovery of the 
| Holy Spirit, and ſo had a certain Ide 
of the moſt Holy Trinity: For thus he writes 9 
young Dionyſius; I muſt declare to Archedemus, that 
which is much more precious and divine, and whith 
you have a very ardent Defire to know ; ſince you ſet 
exprefiy to me on that Account. For, as far as J undi. 
fland by him, you don't believe I habe ſafficiently a. 
plain d what I think of the Nature of the firſt principle; 
1 muſt write of this to you in Enigma's, that if my Ia. 
ter ſhould be intercepted by Sea or Land, he that red 
it mayn't be able to cemprehend any Thing. All Thing 
are round about their King ; they exiſt by him, and be 
alone is the Cauſe of good Things: Second for ſecui 
' Things, and third for third. 

In his Eęinomis, and ellew1ere, he eſtabliſhes for Prin 
ciples, the firſt Good, the Word, or Underſtanding or 
Soul, The firſt Good is God; and when he calls God 
Gcodneſs, or the firſt; Good, he had an Idea of thi 
Truth, that Good is nothing but the Nature of God, and 
his Infinite Goodneſs. This Good he explains in Terme 
very well worth the 9 As the Sun (ſays he) give 
to viſible Things, not only the Facalty of being ſeen, bit 
alſo their Birth, Nous iſbment, and Growth, juſt ſo thi 
+ Good not only makes intelligible Things knowable, but al 
fo gives them Being, although that is not E fſence, but ſont 
other Thing that infinitely ſurpaſſes Efſence by his Power 
and Majeſty. 

The Word or Underſtanding is the Son of the fir 
Good, who hath begotten him like himſelf. And the 


dll 
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il, which is the Term between the Father and the Son, 
the Holy Spirit. | 

| don't know whether without having Recourſe to theſe 
eat Truths, we could by Plato's Philoſophy explain 
eſe Paſſages which ſeem ſo ſtrange, ſo as to give them 
other Senſe that ſhould be natural, and agreeable to his 
inciples. I muſt ſay, I very much doubt it. Nay, 
am perſuaded it would be a very great Jemerity, or ra- 
er Impiety, to interpret them after any other Manner, 
er the Deciſion of ſo many Fathers of the Church and 
Fecleſiaſt ic Writers. For they tell us in expref; 
erms, that Plato had this Knowledge of the Father and 
Son, and of him that proceeds from them both, 
mely, the Holy Spirit. | | 

Origen is not content to aſſure us of the ſame Thing, 
t accuſes Celſus for having purpoſely overlook'd the 
ſage of the 6th Letter, becauſe Jeſus Chriſt is plainly 


ken of in it. Which proves, that the Chriſtians were 
1 t the only Perſons who found theſe great Myſteries in 
K 


ato's Writings; but that the Enemies of Chriſtianity 
und them there as well as they, and were uneaſy at the 
Y ght of them. a 

i; Let us not by our Darkneſs caſt a Shade over thoſe 
gag of Light which proceed from the Fountain of Light 


God ſel{; but let us acknowledge that Plato not only knew 
„ | that Natural Reaſon could diſcover concerning God 
an 


a Philoſopher, but was illuminated by ſupernatural 
taſon, too. Having been inſtructed in the Books of 
e hibrews, in thoſe of the Prophets, and in the Tra- 
tions of the Egyptians, he became favourably diſpos'd 
receive the Sceds of theſe Eternal Truths; and was 
ited by Grace, for St. Auguſtin aſſerts, that Jeſus 
brit revealed them to him. That 

bica is deplorable, is, that he has cor- How Plato has 
ped them by his Reaſonings. For he corrupted the 
aks Of the Three Perſons of the Ur \ boy 8 
ity as of Three Gods, and Three jlluminated by 
erent Principles. Thus while the God, 

preme Reaſon enlighten'd him on 


b $t, Juſtin, St. Auguſtin, St. Jerome, St. Cyril, E uſebins, Thee 


cre 
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one Side, Philoſophy ſeduc'd him on the other: Th, 
common Unhappineſs of thoſe who merely by humm 
Reaſon go about to explain the Myſteries of God, which 
are not to be known but from himſelf, and from thoſe by 
has truly inſpir c. | 
That Plato had a particular Knowledge of the acre 
Writings, appears by many Paſſages in his Works, and 
by his Errors themſelves; for the ones Part of hj 
molt erroneous Opinions proceed in ſome fort from that 
Source of . Light which dazled him, and on which he 
has ſpread ſo much Darkneſs. This ſeveral have ob. 
ſerved before now. That of the Creation of Souls be. 
fore Bodies, ſeems to have had no other Foundation than 
that Paſſage of Jeremiah, where God ſays to this Holy 
Prophet, Before 1 formed thee in the Belly, I h 
thee. This Philoſopher not underſtanding that God cal 
Things that are not as if they were, and that he knoz 
not ouly all that is, but alſo all that ſhall ever be, bull 
on this Text that Error of his, that Souls exiſted befor 
Bodies. 
From the ſame Divine Writings he extracted all th 
great I ruths which he teaches; as when he ſays thy 
Name of God is he that is, for there's none but God that 
truly is. This Name of God, as St. Auguſtin obſerves 
is not found in any profane Book more ancient tha 
Plato; and this Philoſopher could not have it from an 
other Books than thoſe of Moſes. 
Who is it that does not diſcern the Stile of the Pr 
hets in that Place of Phædon, where he deſcribes a pu 
th which is above this of ours in Heaven, and i 
Compariſon of which this we inhabit is no better that 
Dirt? In this every Thing is corrupt, and we are encom 
pais'd with Darkneſs; or if we ſee any Light, 't 
through great Clouds, and very thick Miſts : W heres! 
the other, the true Light is to be ſeen, and every Thin 
in ic is admirable. All Things there ſhine with the gl 
tering Lulire of Gold, Jaſpers, Saphires, and Emerald: 
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I thoſe that inhabit it enjoy a long Life, which is not 

od with any incommodious Accident. The Ancients 

0 — the Truth hid under theſe Images, ſhew 

at they were extracted out of the Books of the Holy 

phets, who call Heaven the City of God, and the 

and of the Righteous ; and prove, that the Names of 

ſe precious Stones are taken from the 54th Chapter of 

Liab, where God promiſes to lay the Foundation of his 

urch with * Saphires and Jaſpers. 

[ ſhould be too prolix, if 1 ſhould here relate all that 

ato has drawn from this Fountain. Tis ſufficient to 

ow, that what we find in kim of this kind, is ſo con- 

gerable, that it ought to render his Writings very pre- 

pus to us; and that of all the Works of the Fagans, 

ere is none more uſeful, or that can be more ſervice- 

le to eſtabliſh eternal 'I'ruths, to raiſe the Soul to the 
id Contemplation of the divine Eſſence, and to ma- 
feſt the Beauties of the ſacred Scriptures, And *tis on 
eſe Accounts that he merited that great Encomium, 
jen him by Proclus: Truth (lays he f) is ſpread 
rough all Plato's Dialogues, more obſcurely in ſome, 
wud more clearly in others, We find in them every 
here grave, ſenfibie, { per natural Thoughts of the firſt 
kiloſophy, which carry thoſe up to the pure immaterial 
ſence of God, . who are in ſome ſort in a Condition to 
wticipate of it. And as be who has created every 
bing in the World by his power, has in every part of 
bs Univerſe plac'd Images of the Gods, which are ja 
any Proofs of their Exiflence, that all Things in the 
old might turn towards the Deity, ' becauſe of the 
mon, and, if I may fo ſay, natural Relation that is 
tween them ; ſo the Mind of Plato being filPd with 
be Deity, has diſperſed his Thoughts of God through 
Il bis Works. He would not ſuffer any fingle Tract ta 
y deſtitute of this Character, and without any Thing 
ter of God; that ſuch as are truly inflam'd with 
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the Love of Diuine Tings might receive ſome Nu 
of the ſupreme Being fre all his Writings, and ſo nigh 
hawe a juſt Idea of eve Thing which cannot be hum 
but in Cad, whois Truth ſelf. 


zone 
ere 
hen 


Having oken of Natural Philoſoqh = 

Dialectick. and Moral..y, let us paſs to the Hab 
Fart, which is Dialetick. The a... 

cients write, that Plato perfected Philoſophy, by adding N:ale 
this Part to Phyſicks and Ethicks : But by this they ony aud 
mean he brought Diale#ick, which is true Log c, Miu e 
its Perfection. Indeed Plato's Logick is more natum ligin 
more exact, and more ſolid than that which was in U 2 | 
before him, and than that, the Rules of Which have bea 1 7 
publich d alter him. For he teaches more by Exam ch. 
than Precepts: He always chuſes Subjec.z that are a- 
miliar and uieſul to Morality, and treats em not » fic, 
Doctor, and as they do in the Schools, by methodie * 4 
Diſcourſes and ſtudied Sylliogiſms, but like a Man Mme 
Converſation, by free Diſcourſes, which properly nag; f 
the Character of Dialectiick. Therefore Plato preſen . 25 
Secrates's Method of Dialogue, being fully convinced * 
that Sciences ought to be taught by Word of NMαα ,. ,, 
and not by Writing, becauſe Men are better perſuade. 1 
by the Longue than the Pen: . Becauſe the Anſwers, ort 
Objections of the Learner, not ont) ſhew what ict 
greſs Truth makes in his Mind; but beſides give an G "nin 
caſion of clearing up many Difficulties that lie in Mer“ 
Way, and which can't all be foreſeen in Writing. Pere 
teaches better than any Man how to ; with Jultcek many 
to anſwer preciſely to what is aiked, to lay down hic! 
State of a Queſtion exactly, and lead on the Argumente: 
directly. He ſhews perfectly well how to make accu hot ſc 
Diviſions, to define well, and to examine Defhinitio Good 
aright, that none may be ſuffer'd to eſcape that are and! 
true. that 
He not only brought this Science to Perfection, bu not b 
alſo regulated the Study of it; for to avoid the unhappe..,,; 


Inconveniences that beſal thoſe who apply themſelves i9 
it too young, and who commonly make uſe of it rathe! 


to contradict than to inveſtigate Truth, he would hae 
None 
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one apply themſelves to it, till they 

ere about thirty Years of Age, and FF wa _ Age 5 
hen would have them employ five 1 
Fears in it; being perſuaded that on this jectick. 4 

lone depends all the Progreſs a Man is 

zpable of making in the Sciences, and in the perfect 
Knowledge of true and ſolid Good. VAnd indeed, 
Dialefick being the Art of Reaſoning, tis not only the 
cundation of all the Sciences, but the only Guide that 

in conduct Men to true Happineſs, by making them 
liftinguiſh T'ruth from Error. And for this ſame Rea- 
on, near fix hundred Years before Plato, the Holy Spi- 

it exhorted Men to learn D:ale#ick, when he * 

y the Mouth of Solomon, that all Science without: Exa- 
ination and Proof ſerves only to deceive Men. And 
ſo that the Knowledge of a Fool, is but a Diſcourſe in 

be Air without Examination and Proof. And for the 7 
me Reaſon St. Paul ſays, à Biſhop ought to Cold faſt 1 
be faithful Word as be hath been taught, that he may | 
r able by ſound Doctrine, both to exhort, and to con- 
ince Gainſayers, who by their falſe Principles ſubvert 
whole Houſes, teaching Things wwhich they ought not. 
ad this is the Work of Dialectick. 

For 'tis properly a Habitude, a Science The Definition | 
rhich teaches to define what every of DialeQtick, 
hing is, in what it differs from ano- 

ther Thing, or in what it reſembles it; to ſearch it cut 
there it is, to know what makes the Eſſence of it, how 
many true Beings there are; what thoſe Things are 
hich are not; and in what they differ from wol that 
ue: It treats of the true Good, and of that which 1s 
not ſo; it ſhews us how many Things enter into the firit 
Good, and how many are rank'd under its contrary ; 
and leads -us to diſtinguiſh that which is Eternal, from 
that which is but Temporal and Naar and this 
dot by Reaſonings founded on Opinion, but by Proofs 
drawn from Science. For it hinders the Mind from 
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wandering after ſenſible Things, and thereby fixes it on 
that which is intelligible; and by diſſipating all forts of 
Errors by its Light, feeds it as it were inthe Field of Truth, 
Pletinus ſays very well, that this is the moſt eſtimable 
Part of Philolophy ; and is not to be conſidered as the 
Inſtrument of a Philoſopher, but as that which is eſſen- 
tial to him. For it does not ſtop at ſimple Propoſitions 
and Rules, but paſſes. on to Things, and has all Beings 
for its Matter and Object; and by the Truth that is in it, 
diſcerns Error which 1s always a Stranger to it. | 
: If the u of the ancient He. 
rews aſſiſted Plato in laying the Foun- 
— . Soar dations of good Ethicks and Phyſicks, 
Dialectick from they have not been leſs ſerviceable to him 
the Hebrews, in eſtabliſhing the Principles of good Lo- 
gick, Theſe Principles conſiſt in a right 
Impoſition of Names, which ought to denote the Nature 
of Things. For when the Nature of a Thing is known, 
tis eaſy to reaſon juſtly, and to eſtabliſh the Truth. 
No Nation ever follow'd better Rules in this than the 
' Hebrews, as appears by the Books of Moſes, and the 
Writings of the Prophets. And therefore Plato con- 
feſſes that the Greeks borrow'd the greateſt Part of the 
Names of Things from the Barbarians (that is, from the 
Hebrews )'and acknowledges that this right Impoſition of 
Names proceeds from a more Divine Nature than that of 
Man. 
| Plato ſays, that Man will never be a 
The Character of good Dialectician, who is not in a Con- 
a good Dialefti- dition (they are his o.]n Words) To give 
clan, and receive Reaſon. He means that to 
be a Dialectieian, a Man ought to be 
able, not only to know the Truth, but to-make it known 
to others, and perſuade them to embrace it. And for 
this Reaſon. there are indeed two Parts of Dialectick, 
namely, Logick and Rhetorick. By the firſt we know, 
and by the ſecond we perſuade. ; 
The true Uſe of Since Logick and Rhetorick are the 
Logick ard Rhe- two Parts of Dialectick, 'tis eaſy to 
torick. ſee they ought: only to be N * 
: co 
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(tice and Truth. If us'd to ſupport Error, tis no lon- 
e Rhetorick nor Logick ; as a Rule is no longer a Rule, 
den it is bent to make an ill Uſe of it. For a crooked 
ale can no longer judge either of it ſelf, or that which 
ait. Logick and Rhetorick teach us truly to reaſon 
id diſcourſe for and againſt. Not that two Contraries 
an be equally true: But this is to put us in a Condition 
{anſwering thoſe who would abuſe em in favour of In- 
ice. None doubts that the ſole Object of Logick is 
mth: And this is no leſs true of Rhetorick : And 
Plato very well ſays, that a viſe Man will newer la- 
ur to render himſelf dextrous to pleaſe Man, but to pleaſe 
Gods, For (he adds) Prudence requires that awe 
ud rather ſeek the Favour of o. Maſters, than of 
oe who are only our Companions in the Service wwe owe 


. 0 

Never did any one exceed Plato in ſhewing the Uſe of 
te Rhetorick, of which he gives admirable Precepts: 
o ſhew the Difference between this and its Counterfeit, 
compares the firſt to the medicinal Art, and the other 
Skill in Cookery. The Phyſician ſeeks only ſuch 
hings as may conduce to the Health of the Body, 
th being the Thing he deſigns to procure : But the 
ok is concern*d only for what may pleaſe the Taſte, 
thout troubling his Head, whether it be healthful or 
nul. In like Manner the true Orator, 

ſays, ſeeks only to make thoſe to The Difference 
bom he ſpeaks, better; and the coun - between the true 
eit Orator has no other Deſign than _—_—_— 

it of perſuading em, whatever Da- f 

we they ſuffer by it. 

Tis objected to him, that a Man ought to make uſe of 
Hoquence at any Rate to acquire Reputation and 
thority in his Country; and to bring it into Subjection 
him, if poſſible; to advance his Friends, to bring 
n his Enemies, and, in ſine, (when great Calamities 
pen) to ſecure himſelf or others from Danger. Plato 
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anſwers all theſe Objections after an admirable Manner, 
and by Principles that cannot be conteſted, 

Firſt he makes it appear, that thoſe who have the great. ve 
eſt Authority in their Country are the moſt unhappy, i 80 
they have not acquir'd it by juſt Means, and do not em. be 


ploy it to juſt Purpoſes. in; 
He ſhews that Tyrants are ſo far from being Happy, to 
and from having Dominion over others, that they jm IT. 
very Miſerable, and ſo many vile Slaves; who never do an 
what they deſire, even then when they do what they de. 
pleaſe. an 
He proves that tis much better to ſuffer Wrong, thin fro 
to do it; and that when a Man has once done it, 'ti Ut 
much happier for him to be puniſh'd for it, than to eſcape Wiſh ot! 
the Penalty he has deſerv'd. 90 
As for what reſpects a Man's ſaving himſelf, or ſecu. WW bo: 
ring others from great Danger; he ſhews *tis not h ene 
conſiderable a Thing as to deſerve ſo much of our E. pe: 
teem: For there are a great many Things which often w!: 
conduce to(ſave Life, which are yet very inconſiderabe tha 
in themſelves. For example (he ſays“) the Art of Swim- Cr 
ming is a Thing very little eſteem'd. and yet on many Oe. he 
caſions it preſerves a Man from certain Death. The A nil 
of a Pilot ſaves whole Families, and the whole Eſtates of Sin 
divers Perſons ; yet a Pilot is not ordinarily much puffd BF cor 
upon the Account of this Advantage: He does not thin: g 
himſelf a very conſiderable Man in the State, but con- to 
tents himſelf with a moderate Salary, as tis reaſonable he ha: 
ſhould, becauſe he does not know whether he has doe wh 
thoſe whom he has preſerv'd any great Service; {or be. ¶ bel 
ſides that he returns em juſt as he found *em, it often hap- to | 
pens that it might have been better for ſome of em w it 
have periſh'd in their Voyage. the 
The like may be ſaid of the Art of Engineers, thit 
of Carpenters, Bricklayers, Coachmen, and many o vt: 
thers ; who often preſerve the Lives of Abundance d the 
People, and yet there is no Government wherein tit i 
C 

— — =o tia, 
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Laws allot any very great Honours, or eſtabliſh any 
very conſiderable Rewards for thoſe that exerciſe em: 
do true is it, that notwithſtanding the Love Men naturally 
bear to Life, it muſt be conſeſs'd that the Art of preſerv- 
ing our ſelves or others is no ſuch wonderful Thing, as 
to be preferr'd to every Thing beſides. 

The only Art which merits our Eſteem, ' vyhat that Art 
and which alone can make a Man conſi- is which alone 
der'd as a God, is that of ſaving Souls; merits our Eſ- 
and to fave em, they muſt be purg'd deem. 

from their Vices : For *tis the greateſt 

Unhappineſs in the World for a Man to paſs into the 


ape other Life with his Soul loaded with Sins. Therefore a 

good Man ought to employ all his Logick and Eloquence 
cn both to make himſelf better, and to render others ſo; 
0 and to put both himſelf and others in a Condition to ap- 
E. 8 pear before that Judge from whom nothing can be hid; 
ften who viewing Souls quite naked, diſcovers the leaſt Scars 


able chat are left on em by Perjury, Injuſlice, Vanity, Lying. 


im: Cruelty, Debauchery, and all other, Sins; and who, as 
Oc-W he renders to every Man according to his Works, pu- 
Art niſhes thoſe for a Time who have committed only ſuch 
s of WY Sins as are curable, that is, which may be expiated ; and 


uff d condemns thoſe to eternal 'Torments, who have been 
bin gailty of mortal Sins; and by puniſhing their Wickedneis 
con · to Extremity, have render'd themſelves incurable, and 
e le have no ſound Part in em. This is the Danger from 
done which tis ſo noble a Thing to ſecure Men. This is the 
be · beſt Combat in the World, and the only one that deſerves 
hap- to be undertaken even with the Peril of one's Life: For is 
m t0 it fit we fnould fear Men, who can do no more than Kill 
the Body? 

Thote Lepiflitors, Orators, and Miniſters of State, 
who have not employ'd their Eloquence to meliorate 
the People that are ſubject to 'em, were not true Ora: 
tors, and conſequently were not truly righteous. This 
Plato proves by the Examples of Pericles, Timon, Mil. 
trades, and Themiſtacl:s, who were ſo far from making 
the Athenians good Men, that they render'd them yet 
more brutiſh and ſavage; and, in fine, bore the Puniſh- 
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ment of that little Care they took of *em. For all thy Me 
befel em from the Hands of the People, came on en 
through their own Fault ; like that which happens ton e 
ill Groom, who ſuffers his Horſes to become more un. Im 
lucky than when they were firſt committed to his keep. tio 
ing, and fo at laſt is kick'd by em, and can no longer fl, 


rule em. This is the Idea Plato had of Rhetorick, of wn 
| 


patit 


* 
. 


which he gives excellent Precepts in his Phe dd, an 
Gorgias, „ which can never be ſufficiently com. 
mended, and which furniſh us with the Maxims of which [ 
we have been diſcourſing. or f 
When I ſay Rhetorick is one Part of Dialectick, thod 
don't forget that this is ſometimes oppos'd to the other; =" 
as we find in Plato's own 4 . in the Beginning of * 
Cargias, where Socrates ſays to Polus, that he exerch - 
himſelf more in that which is call'd Rhetorick, than in *n 
Dialectick. But tis eaſy to ſee, that Socrates there, by if 
Rhetorick, means that Art which has no Regard lie 
Truth, but aims only at a plauſible Appearance of Truth, oug 
and the Scope of which is only to adorn and embelih ee 
any Subject. When Jhcrates makes a Panegyrick on Nel 
Helena, he only employs the Figures of Rhetorick, and 
never troubles himſelf about the Proofs and Arguments of 
Diale&ick. In a Word, an Orator is one 9 8 laboun 
to Excite or appeaſe the Paſhons, and to obtain his Erd, 
ſeeks magnificent Words, and ipecious Figures, and em- 
12 falſe Arguments as if they were true; and the Dia- 
lectician applies himſelf to Art, only to prove the Truth, 
and the Sophiſt has Recourſe to Art only to put off Fal- 
hocd. 

We now come to the Manner in which Plato han- 
dles the Subject of which he treats; and ſha] en- 
deavour to diſcover. the Beauties and Defeats of his 
Stile. g 

He is accus'd of never propoſing his Queſtions ſim- 

5 ply and clearly, and of caſting by ti: 
BA 2 Means a great deal of Obſcurity on Jus 
e * Dialogues, But to judge whether thö 
jecks of which Reproach is well or ill founded, 5 


e treats, . neceſſary to examine what belongs !0 
| Mc: hd, 


patient or obſtinate. 
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Method. There are two forts of Method : The firſt 
may be call'd fimple and dry ; ſuch is that of Geome- 
tricians, who endeavour only to propoſe the naked 
Truths, and to draw juſt Concluſions from their Propo- 
ftions. This Method is very good, and extremely uſe- 
ful, when we have to do with Minds that are rational, 
and free from all ſorts of Prejudice: But is worth nothing 
when we deal with People prepoſſeſſed or unattentive, im- 

The ſecond Method which may be call'd compounded 
or florid, is that of Orators: Tis properly the firit Me- 
thod extended and diſguiſed by all the Ornaments that 
can render Arguments agreeable, and takes away that 
Rudeneſs and Drineſs from Precepts, which commonly 
binder the Reception of them. If we examine Plato's 
Works with reference to the firſt of theſe, *tis certain he 
does not at firſt Daſh diſtinctly propoſe the Queſtion on 
which he treats. But inftead of being reproached, he 
ought to de commended for this: For he purpoſely 
rejected this Method to foildw the other, which is infi- 
rely more uſeful, and has more of Art in it. By this 
Means he cures a great many Paſſions, and deſtroys an 
infinite Number of Prejudices, before they to whom he 
ſpeaks know what he aims at; and *tis by this Courſe he 
convinces them with ſo much Strength of all the Truths 
te has a Mind to teach, 

Put ſay ſome, to what Purpoſe ſerve 
ole great Preambles, Which he ſets at Plates Pream- 
the Head of his Dialogues ? Theſe are bles. 
neceſſary to accompany his Defign ; 
ad as Plutarch ſays, when he ſpeaks of the Dialogue 


which Plato made of the Atlantick Iſlind, on Salons 


Memoirs, Theſe are ſuperb Gates, and magnificent 
Courts, with which he purpoſely embellifhes his great 
Liifices; that nothing may be wanting te their Beauty, 
ond that all may be wually ſplendid. He acts like a 
eat Prince, who when he builds a fine Palace, adorns 
the Porch awith golden Pillars, to uſe the Words of Pin- 
ar, For 'tis proper that what is firſt ſeen ſhould be 
H 4 ſplendid 
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ſplendid and magnificent, and ſhould promiſe all (hy 
Greatneſs which 1s to be ſeen afterwards. 
| If Plato's Preambles ſhould be excy;; 

His frequent for the ſake of their great Beauty, any 

Digreſſions. ſor the genuine and admirable Defcrj. 

tions with which they abound ; yet hoy 
can any one excuſe the frequent Digreſſions in which be 
engages himſelf? This is what is ſaid by thoſe who ye. 
ver had the Patience to read Plato; or elſe have tex 
him very careleſly. is true, there are frequent Nigre{. 
fions in his Dialogues : but theſe Digreſſions never cam 
him entirely from his Subject: For he always employs 
them either to eſtabliſh ſome great Truth which he ſal 
have Occaſion for in the Sequel of his Diſcourſe ; or u 
prevent the Reader's Mind with Authorities and Exam- 
pies ; or, in fine, to divert and refreſh him after a pain. 
ful and ſerious Reſearch: And in this Plata may be ſaid 
to be the greateſt Inchanter that ever was in the World, 
for when he is giving you the Proofs of the molt nece{- 
tary and ſolid I ruths, he takes Care at the ſame Time i 
lead you into the ſweet Meadows, Groves, and Valliez 
which the Muſes frequent. 

Bchdes, 'tis an inconteſtible Maxim, that the Ofen. 
tions of the Mind are not like the Motions of an Arrow, 
An Arrow does not go well, unleſs it flee ſtreight fal- 
werd; but the Mind makes no leſs Progreſs when tt 
turns aſide, or ſtops at a Subject, to conſider it well on 
every Side, and by the different Relations it has to other 
'Thirgs, than when it goes on directly to its End. I 
for an Arrow to go, without turning, to the Mark ve 
aim at; and it always miſſes its Stroke, how little {6 
ever it diverts from it. But the Mind of Man is not ob- 
lig d to proceed ſo directly; but is often engag'd to 
confider ſuch Objects as are nearly allied to that it de- 
fires to know ; and to take a Turn about them, to ext 
mine them on all Sides, This circular Motion is 10 
Jeſs freight than that of an Arrow; and theſe Turning 
and M indings, inſtead of leading us from the End, con. 
duct us to it. This is ſo true, that when we my ber 
| LOLNSING 
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thinking Plato was wandering from his Deſign by frequent 
Digreſſſons, we are ſtrangely ſurprized to lee, that that 
which ſeem'd to carry him from it, does indeed, alter a 
wonderful Manner, lead him to it; and that the Truths 
he has explain'd in different Places, being laid together, 
form and compleat his Demonſtrations, which would 
have been neither certain nor right, if he had approach'd 
them by a direct Line. 

He muſt never have read Plato, who accuſes him of 
being ignorant of the Method of Geometricians. He 
knew it perfectly well, and deſignedly forbears the Uſe 
of it. A learned Man *, who is very well acquainted 


with Plato, has obſerv'd before me, that no Man can 
more accurately propoſe the State of a Queſtion, more 
exactly divide a Subject, and examine Definitions more 


nicely than he, He never forgets any of the Things on 
which he has propos'd to treat: He always returns to 


his Subject, the Sight of which he has never Joſt, what 


Digreſſion ſoever he makes. He often marks out the 
Beginning and End of each Part, and of every Digreſ- 


| fon, by Propoſitions and Concluſions ; he often uſes Re- 


capitulations ; and when he keeps his Proof at a Diſtance, 


| he always takes Care to make you remember the State of 
| the Queſtion : So that his Diſcourſe has at once the Li- 
| berty of Converſation, and the Accuracy of the molt me- 
| thodical Treatiſe. An ancient Philoſopher ꝶ has given 


this Commendation to Plato; that of all the Philoſophers, 
be is the moſt excellent and admirable for dividing and de- 
fining ; which Qualities denote him ta be à very expert 
Logician. 

As for his Stile, 'tis ſublime without 
being impetuous and rapid. Tis a Plato's Stile. 
great River, the Depth of which makes 
it ſmooth. The principal Cauſe of that Elevation which 
reigns in-it, is, that he imitates Homer more than any 


other Writers; and has drawn from his Poeſy, as from a 


11 


* The Abbot Fleury in his Treatiſe of Studies. 
＋Alcin. Ch. VI. 
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living Spring that which has furniſh'd an infinite Num 


of Rivulets, which he has made to run from it: Ny WM u 
he is Hemer's Rival; and indeed ſeems to have heay'd 9 of | 
ſo many maynificer.t Things in the Treatiſes of Philotopl, WW Z/ 
and to have fallen ſo often upon poetical Matters and H 1 
preſhons, oaly to diſpute the Prize with this great F« gor. 
with all his Might; like a new Wreſtler, who enters u the 
Liſts againſt one that has already receiv'd all the cc «6 1 
mations, and is the Admiration of all Mankind. Ti, il 
is the Judgment which Lo ginus makes of him; but fte Nat 
he goes not deep enough into the true Character of P/N past 
and underſtood but a Part of it, that it may be bene es 
known, I hope 1 ſhall be permitted to explain it a hu of 
more thoroughly, by adhering to what our ancient H wri 
ters have ſaid of it. ft 
There “ are ſo many d fferent Manners of compoſuy, 7 
that indeed they are innumerable. For one nay (a; Wl oct 
the Countenances of Men are not more different tin mn: 
their Ways of Writing. lis with this Art as tis win the 


that of Painting; the Profeſſors of which make vey alw 
d Ferent Mixtwes with the ſime Colours, and paint the and 
flame Subjects after a very different Manner. But though 
thoſe Differences are fo very numerous when they a Wi el 
examin'd nicely and by Detail, yet they may be reduced Me 
to three principal ones; which go under borrow” d Name: Wh ma 
tor want of proper ones, The firſt is auſtere or rude Wi mo 
Compoſition. I he ſecond is florid or ſmooth. Au flor 


the thizd intermediate, which is compos'd of the ou Wi 
two. Ar 
1 Auficre * or rough Compoſition die 
Compolition. ſembles thoſe ancient Buildings, tb WF Pa 


Stones of which are neither poliſn , tw 
nor artificially plac'd ; but yet are well fix'd, and hive BY are 


more Solidity than Beauty. It has more of Nature than Wi ap 
Art in it, and depends more on the Paſſion than Man. to 
ners and Civility : It has nothing florid, *tis great an Be 


— 


©. ow 


* Dicnyfus Halitarn, in his Treatiſe of Compoſition, 
H Die pag. 22, &c. 


[4 


z rigid, 


- 
vi 


pid, 


| gether, tis compounded of what is beſt 


them both; for the Perfection of Arts 
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rigid, if I may be permitted to uſe ſuch a Term; tis 
without Ornament, and all the Graces of it ſivour moch 
of Antiquity, This is the true Character of Pindar, 
Aſchylus, and Fhacydi des. 

The * ſecond, which is ſmooth and 9 
forid, is almoſt entirely oppoſite to the Im ln 
other. It ſeeks the lee telt . ſmooth- Companion. 
eſt Words, and avoids ſuch as are harſh and rough, with 
all imaginable Care. I his favours more of Art than 
Nature, and depends more on polite Manners than on the 
Paſſion. T'his is the Character of Hefio/, Saphe, Ana- 
ereon, Simonides, amd Euripides among the Poets, and 
of Hecrates among the Orators. For of all that have 
written in Proſe, none ever ſucceeded better than this 


| Jait. : 


The + Third is made up of both to- 
Mix'd Compoſi- 
tion made up oi 


in the two former, and therefore excels the two fortiet. 


always conſiſts in a Medium, as well as that of Manners 
and Actions, and the whole Courſe of Life. 

The Writers of this kind differ more among them- 
ſelves than thoſe that have follow'd the two former 


Methods, becauſe of the different Mixture they have 


made of thoſe two Characters; for ſome have fallen 


more on the rough Way, and others more on the 


forid. 
Homer, Sophocles, H-rodotus, Demoſthenes, Plato, and 

Ariſtotle, wrote in this lait kind; but without Contra» 

diction Homer is the moſt to be admired, There is no 


| Part of his Poem but is wonderfully diverſified by theſe 


two Sorts of Compoſition. They who have follow'd him 
are more or leſs excellent, according as they more or leis 
approach this great Model. And as Plato comes nearer 
22 than others, tis this that gives him his greateit 


mw... * * * 4 


bb. pap, 25, 26, 
t Ib, Pags 27. Th 
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The Foundation of theſe three Ways, as well as of 1 
Me eee is, * the Choice of Word, 
econdly, the regular placing of em, 
r nee from which there reſults a different Hu- 
mony ; and, in fine, the Uſe of Figures, 

and all the other Ornaments of Diſcourſe. 


ime. 
1 N 
moo 
DIrca 
ern 
emn 


The Choice of Words is firſt in Order, but the reoular io! A! 
Diſpoſition of em is firſt in Beauty. This Met h 
The Choice of is ſo true, that the beſt- choſen and nobles Hun, 
þ 3 the Words, if thrown at a Venture, withou ber 
em. 5 Method and Art, will quite ſpoil the Ele. Mie c 
; gancy of the Thought; whereas the is! 
worſt-choſen, and moſt vulgar Words, will make an indi- s' 
ferent 'T hought paſs, when Art has taken Care to put them Witer'd 
in good Order. To be thoroughly convinc'd of this ve 
Truth, a Man need only pick out ſome of the fineſt Paſſage, of l. 
to be found in the Orators and Poets, and alter the Order lat 
and Harmony of em without making any Alteration nuch 
the Words, and he'Il deſtroy the Beauty and Force of em; Wemp 
for by this Means the Figures, Colours, Paſſions, and po- iWealil 
lite Manners that appear in em, will be loſt. Hence it is, lis! 
that the Beauties which ſhine in the Writings of theſe great WW! fa 
Men can't be diſcern'd but by thoſe that know all thee Nene 
Differences. Dionrfius Halicarnaſſeus with a great dei ſin i 
of Reaſon compares the Diſpoſition of Words to * Hs Wind 
mer's Minerva: For as this Goddeſs by touching Uh - 
he 


with her Ring Made him appear one while little, de- 
ſorm'd, and likeſa Beggar depreſs'd with Miſery and Age, WWW poll 
and another Whitewery great and marvellouſly beautiful; For 
Jo the different placing of the ſame Words makes the gere 
Thoughts appear one While poor and low, and another Vall 
While rich and ſublime. | this 
| Plato may be call'd divine for this part, ¶ ha. 
Plato term'd and if he were as happy in the Choice Wh! 
Divine for de of Words, as in the Diſpoſition of en, WW") 
Wolde and le: ke would equal Homer, and excced all ive 
hapry in the Other Writers: But he ſometimes fails in e 
Choice of *em, his Choice, when he quits his ordinary 
Slile, to fall upon extraordinary and fub- the 
| ® Dionyſ. Halicarn, gives Examples of it in his Treatiſe of in 
Compoſition, pag. 4, 5. 


lime 
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me Expreſſions. While he keeps in a ſimple and natu- 
| Way, nothing has more Gracefulneſs, Purity, and 
emoothneſs, than his Diction: *Tis like the chryſtal 
Gream of a clear River, He then uſes the moſt common 
erms, he only ſtudies Accuracy and Perſpicuity, and con- 
emns all foreign Ornaments; he only preſerves a little Air 
f Antiquity, which is almoſt inſenſible, and ſerves to ſet 
F his Elegancy; and by Numbers varied with wonderful 
art, he every where ſpreads a charming Harmony. Bat 
when he would exceed himſelf, and affects to be great, 
the quite contrary ſometimes befals him: For beſides that 
his Doctrine is leſs agreeable, leſs pure, and more emba- 
n{'d ; he falls into Circumlocutions, which being ſcat- 
ter'd up and down without Choice, and without Meaſure, 
have no Elegancy or Beauty, and only make a vain Show 
of luxuriant Richneſs of Language. Inſtead of Words 
that are proper, and in common Uſe, he ſeeks only for 
ſuch as are novel, foreign, and antique; and inſtead of 
employing only ſuch Figures as are wiſe and grave, and 
eaily underſtood, he is exceſſive in his Epithets, hard in 
his Metaphors, and extravagant in his Allegories. When 
| ay this, I don't pretend that this always happens to him; 
one muſt be either blind or ſtupid, not to be touch'd with 
in infinite Number of Paſſages, in which he is as great 
and ſublime as poſſible, and his Style riſes up to the Cha- 
ner of wonderful. But I ſpeak this to ſhew that when 
ke falls, *tis only in that kind of Stile in which 'tis im- 
poſſible for a Man always to fupport himſelf equally. 
for the great and magnificent Way is ſlippery and dan- 
gerous; and he that will attain it muſt expoſe himſelf to 
Falls. And indeed none but a great Genius is capable of 
this noble Effort; and the Falls Men have had, ſignify 
that they were led by a kind of divine Ardour, which they 
could not govern, Therefore the ſublime Method, tho? 
i has very little Foundation, always carries the Prize from 
middle Way, tho* it be never ſo happy and per- 
lect. | 

It muſt moreover be ſaid to the Praiſe of Plato, that 
the Places wherein he may be ſaid to fall, are very few 
in Compariſon of thoſe in which he has ſucceeded to a 
Wonder ; 
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Wonder; and if we take Notice of 'em, tis not ſo mug, 
to cenſure them, as to admire that a Man rais'd ſo lig 
above the ordinary Pitch of human Nature, ſhould 50 
be able to preſerve himſelf from Faults in thoſe Pig 
where he might io eaiily have avoided them, and ves 
he ſeems to have known em. For he fometimes gg. 
feſſes, that what he ſays is not ſo much like a wiſe 26 
derly Diſcouſe, as a Dithyrambick Poem; and that hs 
ſpeaks like a Man pofleſs'd. This extravagant Ertl uf 
is vicious, eſpecially in Matters of Philotophy ; and he 
ought to have corrected it, ſeeing he diſcern'd it; and 
he was ſo careful and jealous of his Stile, that at fuurſcor 
Years of Age he did not ceaſe to give new Touches or 
and again to his Lialogues, and took ſo much Pains with 
'em, that after his Death, the Beginning of his Ecoks d 
a Retublict was found on his Writing- ! ables, alert 
twenty ſeveral Ways. 

But it may be ſaid, this Fault pleas'd bim; or that, 
becauſe he fear'd the Simplicity of Socrates would not be 
always reliſh'd, he had a Mind to raiſe it by the Simplicity 
of Thucyn:des and Gorgias, however in imitating their 
V irtues he did not take ſufficient Precaution againſt their 
Vices, This is the Judgment which Dioryftus Halicar- 
nafjeus makes of him in his Treatiſe of the ancient On. 
tois ; and he ſupports it in the Anſwer which he makes 
to the great Pompey who took Plato's Part. In his An- 
{wer he proves to him the Truth of this Cenſure, and 
makes it appear, that he is of the fame Mind himſelf ; and 
farther ſhews, that the Ancients, as Demetrius Phalerers, 
and ſome others, had paſſed the ſame Judgment before him, 

Longi nus, who is ſo fine, ſo ſure, and fo exact a Cri 
tick, was of the ſame Opinion ſome Apes before Dis 
ayfius Halicarnaſſeus. He acknowledges, as well as this 
latter, that Plate writes after a divine Manner in Abur- 
dance of Places; and at the fame Time proves, like 
him too, by palpable Inſtances, that he is ſometimes too 
figurative in his Expreſſions ; and that by a certain Fury 
of Diſcourſe he ſuffers himſelf to be tranſported to hari 
and extravagant Metaphors, and to a vain allegorics 
Pomp, which can't chuſe but frequently languiſn. This 

» 
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s a Deſect which he might have avoided, as Demetrius 
zys, if he had uſed proper 'I'erms more ſrequently than 
Metaphors. 

But to finiſh this Character in few Words, by reſuming 
what has been already ſaid. In general there is nothin 
more harmonious and touching than P/ats's Diction; he 
joins the Force of the greateſt Orators, with the Graces 
of the greatelt Poets ; he is very fruitful and luxuriant : 
He ſo perfectly deicribes Manners and Paſſions, and forms 
Characters ſo well, that all the Perſons he brings in every 
where appear what they ſeem'd to be at firſt View. There 
b nothing more perfect when he keeps himſelf within 
tte Bounds of ordinary Language; but he ſometimes 
Fils, when he flrives to ſoar very high, tho' his Falls 
are not common, and yet- the Places wherein he ſhews 
himſelf pompous and magnificent, are very frequent: So 
tut even in this kind of Writing there are a thouſand 
hy WW | bigs to be admir'd in his Booxs, where there is one 
o be condemned. 


t be N 
* Hiving ſpoken of Flate's Stile, we come to ſpeak a 
der Word or two of his Commentators and Interpreters. 


We have but two Latin Tranilitions of this Philoſo- 
Ipher's Works, that of Marius Ficinus, and that of 
u. de Serres, who compos'd the Biltory of France 
kes onder the Title of an Inventory, (or Regiſter.) Neither 
An. ef em will ever make P/ats to be well underſtood. How- 
aud erer, the former ſeems to me the belt for the literal Senſe, 
and ad 'tis certain that it has ſewer Faults. DMarflius Ficinus 
s a learned and laborious Man; but being too ſpecu- 
\im, live and ablirated, he loſes all the Advantages of his 


Cri. WW! ranflation by his Explication, in which he itrains Al- 
Dis egories and Myſteries to an exorbitant Degree. it 
this Would have been a great Uneaſineſs to him to underſtand 
bun- ny Thing ſimply, tho' Plato often ſpeaks with great Sims» 
like WP city 3 and by this Means he endeavours to juſtify a great 
100 nan Errors into which Plato fell; for he every where 
*ury nds a Senſe, not only commodious and excuſable, but 
art erthodox ; he always looks on him with a profound Re- 


ſpect as a Man inſpir'd with God; and is perſuaded there 
no Myſtery in the Chriſtian Religion, but he knew * 
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J don't ſay in the Writings of the Prophets only, but i 
thoſe of the Evangeliſts and Apoſtles. 

John de Serres was a Man of leſs Ability than Na,. 
lius Ficinus, nor did he underſtand Greek near ſo well x 
he; ſo that his Tranſlation abounds with “ Faults, and 
eſſential Faults too, which corrupt the Senſe : But he B; 
yet more to blame for entirely changing the Order of the 
Dialogues, and diſpoſing 'em into difterent Claſſes ; not 
eee to the Subjects, but the Titles of em, which ar 
commonly falſe: Which makes the Reader, when he ſeek; 


for that in the Dialogue which is promiſed in the Title, 1 

and does not find it, accuſe Plato of being very deſectie ie 

in his Proofs, and of wandering from his Subject; ſo that cin 

: he has not the Patience to hear him. The only Thingin ert 

| his Work, that ſeems to me worthy of any great Com- ſcour 
| mendation, is his ſmall marginal Notes, in which he gire WiWprec 
a naked Diſcovery of Plato's Method: For tho' P/ato wa , Leer, 

willing to conceal it, to render his Dialogues the more tte 


diverting ; it was fit ſome Perſon ſhould give himſelf the Hand 
Trouble of unfolding this Art thoroughly, which the d 
Readers would not always unravel of themſelves. This Wt 
is a very great Help, and indeed is very uſeful to make mti 
the Beauties of the Method Plato follow'd appear to good bee. 
Advantage. In fine, if Marfilius Ficinus errs in running vet 
every where too far into Myſteries, John de Serres runs mir 
into the contrary Fault in taking Things too fimply : FF 
*tis by this Means he charges a great many very innocent Fai 
Things, and which may receive a good Senſe, to Pla 
Account, as ſo many Crimes. Kin! 
Plato explains his Theughts ſo cles“ 

The Commenta- himſelf, that a Man needs nothing bu 
tors of Plato, Attention, not to loſe the Train of bs 
Reaſon ; the Obſcurities we find in en“ 

reſult either from the Cuſtoms of his Time, or de juc 
Opinions of the ancient Philoſophers ; into which Cen- adr 
mentators give very little Light. The Knowledge of en Wh 


| ought to be ſought in the reading of ancient Authors ha 
See the Abbot Fleury's Treatiſe of Studies, pag. 297. abt 


Which 


11 
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hich are more uſeful to make a Man underſtand Plato, 
than all that have labour'd to explain his Doctrine. 
Theſe Commentators, however, are not to be ſlighted, 
but deſerve to be read for their own Sake, without any 
Regard to Plato's Philoſophy. At leaſt there are five of 
em, of which I may make this Account: Maximus B- 
u under the Emperor Marcus Aurelius, in the ſecond 
Century ; Plotinus in the third; Porphyrias the Scholar 
of Platinus; and Famblichus, the Scholar of Porphyrins, 
in the fourth; and Proclus in the ſixth. - 

The laſt was a very great Philoſopher, and ſo ſkilful in 
the Mechanicks, that he equall'd, and even ſurpaſs'd Ar- 
dimedes himſelf: in divers Things: But his Vanity was 
yet more remarkable than his Ingenuity ; when to en- 


courage the Emperor Anaſtaſſus, to whom it had been 


predicted, that he ſhould be kilPd with a Clap of Thun- 
der, he built a Tower for him that was to be a Proof againit 
the Artillery of Heaven; for this Tower prov'd uleleſs, 
and the Emperor was kill'd with Thunder, which he was 
ſo deſirous to eſcape. We have, moreover, ſix Books of 
this Proclus on Plato's Theology, and Theological Inſti- 
tations. His Words are very difficult to be underſtood, 
becauſe he is very abſtracted. But when a Man can pe- 
retrate em, he'll find 'em very profound, and full of ad- 
mirable Things. As when he explains what Plato ſays, 
that that which unites us to God is Love, Truth, and 
Faith; and ſhews Faith to be the only Cauſe of Initi- 
ation. For (ſays he) this Initiation is made neither by 
Knowledge nor Diſcerning, but by a Medium which is fin- 
ge, and ſtronger than all Knowledges ; that is, by the Si- 
lence which Faith inſpires in raifing up our Souls to God, 


and plunging them into that Sea, which can never be com- 


prebended. But he muſt be read with a great deal of 
judgment and Precaution ; for theſe Things that are ſo 
admirable, are mix'd with a great many Errors, into 
which he was thrown by that Hatred with which he was 

aways animated againſt the Chriſtians. 
famblichus is conſiderable in that he perfectly well 
explains the Opinions of the Fgypriavs and Chaldeans 
bout divine Things. Beſides, in explaining theſe M FRO 
© 
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he often gives great Diſcoveries that may be uſeſully tn 

loy'd to Line" on Abundance of Difficulties in the Ho 
Scriptures, and is fall of Maxims that may be of ge 
Uſe. The greateſt Fault cf 7 amblichus is, that in tre 
ing of theſe very ſublime Subjects he often ſhews him 
credulous and ſuperſtitious, 

Perphyrins was of Tyre, he was call'd Malobo. Ar 
therefore Lorginus, in his Letters, calls him /e Rig 
Tyre; becauſe Malcho, in the Phanician Language, fo 
nifies a King: For the ſame Reaſon he is nam'd Porph 
Fins, i. e. ene cloathed with Purple; that is to ſay, 
King. The Ancients have preſerved to us many Thing 
he wrote on the Philoſophy of PJato and Pythagor as: B 
he was a Man of a wicked Mind, and very ſatirical ; an 
was moreover ſo inclin'd to Magick, that this ſacrilegiot 
Curiofity of his obſcur'd the greateſt Diſcoveries of Trutl 
which he had receiv'd from Plato. His Treatile of At 
ſtirence is the beſt and moſt uſeful Thing he compos'd. 

Pl:tinus, in my Opinion, excels all the reſt : Not bu 
that he is often very abſtracted, and hard to be underſtood 
but in general he is more intelligible than Proclus: And 
tor Morality, much Advantage may be reap'd from hi 
Writings ; and *tis happy that his Fel Treatiſes are the 
moſt plain and intelligible. Longinus ſays of him, that 
he has more clearly explain'd the Principles of Plato and 
Pythagoras, than any Philoſopher before him. He ſays 
his Writings are Worthy of the Efleem and Veneration ol 
all Men; and adds, that tho' the greateſt Part of the 
Matters on which he treats ſeem to him incompiehen 
ſible, and do not affect him, he can never be weary l 
admiring his Stile, the Solidity of his I houghts au! 
Conceptions, the Depth of his Reſearches, and the tray 
philoſophical Manner in which he handies his Subjects, 

When Longinus ſays, he is not always affected wit 
the Subjects which Poti nus handles, he principally te. 
ſpects what he wrote in Ideas. For Lorginus had labour 
to refute Porfhyrius, who was brought over to the ven- 
timents of Plotiuus after having written againit him; that 
is, Longinus could not conceive the Doctrine of Idea, 
and was of Ariſbotle's Sentiment, who took what Diegers 


IL 
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ud ſaid to ridicule this Opinion, too literally: For Dia- 
mz being one Day at Table with P/ato, and being fallen 
Converſation upon immaterial and external Exemplars, 
ys he to Plato, I fee very well there is a Goblet and a 
ble, but 1 ſee neither Gobleity nor Tabliity. To 
nich Plato anſwer'd, *Tis becauſe thou haft bodily Eyes, 
lich can ſee a Goblet and a Table, but not thoje of the 
lud, which alone ſee Goblrity and Tabluty. 

Never did any Diſciple do more Honour to his Maſter 
n Plotinus did to Plato, both by his Manuers aud 
ctrine. 

[t was he that firſt ſaid, God was mow'd merely by 
Mercy to give our Souls only mortal Chains. By 


hich he ſignifies that it was an Effect of his Com- 
ion that he gave us Bodies ſubje& to Death, that fo 


e might not always be expos'd to the Miſeries of this 
fe 


He was convine'd that our Souls draw all their Light 
d Sagacity only from that intelligible Light which crea- 


d'em ; that the Soul has no Nature ſuperior to it but 


it of God alone; and that the Angels and other celeſtial 
its derive their Happineſs and Knowledge from no 
ter Source than that which enlightens us, and renders 


happy. His Manners were yet more admirable than 
Doctrine. He all his Life d 


eſpis'd Vain-Glory, Ri- 
ies, and Pleaſures, and his Probity was ſo generally 


rown, that the moſt conſiderable Perſons of both Sexes, 


den they died, entruſted him with their Eſtates and 
luldren, as not being able to find a more faithful Depo- 
ry, or more ſacred- Aſylum, 
Maximus Jrius wrote in Homer's Doctrine, and on 
e Matters of Philoſophy ; almoſt all the Diſcourſes 
ach we have of his do either directly or indirectly re- 
ts Plaig's Philoſophy. The Reading of em is very 
eeabie, and very uſeful : But they ſupply us with no 
we Aid for the underſtanding of the Difficulties of 
ate, than all the reſt. And in this Reſpect one may ſay 
e Uſeleſſneſs of theſe Commentaries proves the Truth 
one of Plato's Sentiments, who held, that it ſerves to 
little Purpoſe to write on thoſe ſublime Sciences, 2 
at 


* 
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that the true Manner of teaching em is by Converſyiy, 
which is the only Way to perſuade a Man after ſuch a Mi 
ner, that he ſhall not have the leaſt Difficulty remain yy. 
on his Mind, and that he ſhall be capable of convincy 
another of the ſame Thing: For we never well under 
ſtand a Truth, if we are not in a Condition on all Oc, 
ſions to make it known to ſuch as have all neceſſary Ji 
Poſitions to receive it. And this was likewiſe the Rez 
that Plato was more known, and better underſtood ; 
Rome in Cicero's Time, than he is now: Becauſe he yz 
read in the Company of Philoſophers, and nothing fhor 
ens Difficulties ſo much as living Commentaries, Un 
happily for us theſe living Commentaries are now ver 
rare, or to ſpeak more plainly, are not to be found. Ft 
of all our Philoſophers there is not one who has cloſe] 
apply'd himſelf to the reading of Plato, a Negligence n 
to be excus'd, If the reading of Plato ſhould not rende 
us more learned, tis certain, however, that it might mi 
us better, leſs proud, and more wiſe ; not only with thi 
human Wiſdom which qualifies us externally to fil up: 
the Duties of our civil Life; but alſo with that ſovereip 
Wiſdom which diſpoſes us to obey God, and to ſubiecto C 
| ſelves to the Truths of Religion, and which alone mai 
up the true Character of a Philoſopher. 

Being therefore deſtitute of all Help from living Con 
mentaries, for the underſtanding of Plate; I apply n 
ſelf to Plato himſelf, and ſhall endeavour to give a faitti 
'Tranſlation, accompanied with ſome Remarks, in the 

laces which are moſt difficult, and of greateſt Importand 

t may be the Facility of reading him in this Dreſs wills 
tract ſome Readers, But however the Succeſs be, I ſh 
never repent of having employ'd my Time in tranſlati 
ſome Treatiſes of a truly divine Philoſopher, ſince he h 
the glorious Privilege of being in the Hand of God an! 
ſtrument of Light and Grace for the Converſion o 
Auguſtine; and perhaps may be ſo to ſome of us. 


& M 57 
End of the Life ef Plato. 
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PLAT! 


rſt ALCIBIADES: 


OR, 


Df the NATURE or MAN. 


The ARCUMENT. 


N; this Dialogue, which is intitled OP 
© THE NATURE OF MAN, 
Plato attempts to cure our Pride and 

ay Self-love, by ſetting the Irfirmities and 
Dea, of human Nature in the cleareft 
Deg Light ; and by preſcribing the Means 
wwhich ought to be us dto ręform it, with the 
we ought to take of our ſelves. The Matter in Que- 
therefore is to krozy what We our Selves are; and a- 
all, that part of the Dialogue which treats of this, 
Ws to be divine. For here Plato teaches, that Man 


ud makes uſe of the Body. The Soul, as reaſon- 


able, 


reaſonable Soul, which participates of Underſtand- 
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able, makes uſe of her Reaſon to reflect on her ſelf, an} 
dun her caun Neceſſities : As foe participates of Ungy 
flanding, ſhe makes uſe of this to raiſe her up tay 
God, and to know her ſelf in that reſplendent Light, , 
aobich only aue can be able perfectly to wiew our ſelvi 
and to knows <uhat is good, profitable, lovely, juſt, ing 
«vord, the true Good, of which that is the Founttin 
And tit this Knowledge alone that ſits us riot; on 
ewhich by directing our Actions, renders them uſeful by 
to ourſelves and others. But that it may not be thauyl 
that it abſolutely depends on us to acquire this ferficin 
he aſſures us, that all our Efforts will be uſeleſ; with 
the Aſfiſtance of God. We hall find here, beſides thi 
other Truths as ſurfrizing in a Pagan: For inſtance, tia 
which Le ſays of the two ſorts of Ignorance, one of whi 
is good, and tother evil: And what he teaches us on 
cerning particular Things, that the Knowledge of the), 
not ſufficient to produce the Peace and Union of States an 
Families; and that abe have Need of the Knowledv, 
univerſal Things, which alone produces Charity, the Il 
ther of Union. *Tis not neceſſary here to ſet off allt 9 
Beauties of this Dialogue. T ſhall only remar# in geners 

that all th:ſe Dialogues are as ſo many pieces , ti 
Theatre > Comedy reigns in ſome of em, and Trad 
ethers. This is of the latter kind, and in ſome jortr 
ſembles Sophocles's Oedipus. For as in that Piece «ut 

a Prince who frem the higheſt Pinacle of Grandeur, 4 lay 
after he had been look'd upon as A Ged, falls into a n no | 
deplorable State of Miſery ; ave here in like manner ſie >" 
cibiades, after Hading becn counted worthy of the great. 
Honours, obliged to arinzwledge that be deſerves only (6 ays 
a Slave. They who are fhick'd at the paſſfonate Mam 
in which Socrates /peaks to Alcibiades at the beginning 
this Dialogue, will ceaſe to be offended when they laden 
it out; for they'll then fee "tis a very innocent faſt 


; 
defign'd only for the Advancement of Virtue. Tu 5; 
People wwauld be wery happy, if they always fu” 


Friends that low'd "em as truly and picuſiy as Son 
loved Alcibiades : For as Plutarch /ays, Ie did not te 
| n | - 
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with ham an efemindte Pleaſure unworthy of a Man, but 
cured the Corruptions of his Soul, filPd the Void of his 
Mind, and repreſs'd his extravagant Vanity. He endea- 
,d to lead him out of Darkneſs, and conduct him to 
the true Light. *Tis not difficult to fix the Time in which 
Plato ſuppoſes this Dialogue to have been made, ſince he 
li us Alcibiades was then in the 20th Year of his Age; 
it muſt have been therefore in the zd Near of the 
LXXXVIIzb Olympiad, one Year before the Death of 
Pericies. 

n This Dialogue is faieie,,], ; that is, Socrates V ma- 
get the Matter, as to make Alcibiades of himſelf find 
i ct the Truths which he has a Mind to teach bim. 


Nessa 8G & 


eſe 

* Socrates, Alcibiades, 

5 R 

be” V9:rates. & none Son of Clinias, you are without 
ad doubt ſurpriz d, that ſince I was 
of of the firſt that lov'd you, I ſhould 
eh likewiſe be the laſt; ard that 
fort r whereas others have purſued you 
8 with their importunate Viſits, 1 
„ le been fo many Years without ſpeaking to you. "Tis 
s human Conſideration that has retain'd me; but a Re- 
ſul pard altogether * Divine; which Pll explain to you 
ee ereafter. At preſent, while that God who conducts me 


ays me under no Retitraint, I make uſe of the Permil- 


1 lon he gives me to accoſt vou; and I hope our Con- 
nin erlation for the Time to come will not be diſagreeable 
age ri — 


4 Regard altogether Divine.] He means he was not willing 
to tpeak to him without the Permiflion of God, under whoſe 
Conduct he is; and that God would not ſuffer him to ſpeak 
wring the great Tenderneſs of Alcibiades his Youth, which 
would have render'd all his Inſtructions uſeleſs, See the 
Argurnent of the Apology about the Genius that conducted S:- 
ates, 


"8A k to 
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to him, I have hitherto obſery'd with Joy, how yg, 
have conducted yourſelf towards my Rivals: Among th f 
great Number of proud and haughty Men who have 16. 
her'd to you, there is not one whom you have not ſhock'y 


by your lofty Carriage. And Iam now willing to tell voy 


the Cauſe of the Contempt you have had for em. Feu 
think you have no Need of any Man; fo liberally has Na. 

ture, as you ſuppoſe, indulged you with 
The Pride of A. all the Goods both of Body and Mind. 
e:hiades, and the For firſt of all, * you think yourſelf to be 
Reaſon of it, one of the fineſt and beſt-made Men in 

the World: And 'tis very certain, in thi 
you are miſtaken. In the ſecond Place, you are ſenſible 
of the Advantage of + your Birth; for you are of the mot 
illuſtrious Houſe of Athens, which is the moſt conſiderable 
of all the Cities of Greece. On your Father's Side, you 
have a great many very powerful Relations and Friends 
to ſupport you on all Occaſions. You have no leſs Num- 
ber, nor leſs conſiderable in Quality, on your Mother's Side. 
And that which you think yet more augments your Re: 
putation, is, that your Father left you Pericles for 
your Guardian ; whole Authority is fo great, that he 
does what he pleaſes not only in this City, but like. 
wiſe in all Greece, and among the moſt powerful of the 
- barbarous Nations. I might alſo ſpealc of your Riches, 


if I did not know that theſe are the leaſt Occaſion of 


your Vanity. || All tacie great Advantages have in. 
{pired you with ſo much Pride, that you have deſpisd 


Plutarch reports, that the Beauty of Alcibiades kept in 1 
florid State through all the Ages of his Life; and that the 
Saying of Euripides, that The Autumn of bandſome Men is gay, was 
verified in him. 

+ On the Side of his Father Clinias, he deſcended from Fury e, 
the Son of Ajax; and on the Side of his Mother Dinomache, he ves 
Alcmennides, and deſcended from Meg acles, 

Ihe moſt noted and ſtrongeſt Paſſions Alcibi adet had, were 3 
boundleſs Vanity, which made him endeavour to carry all before 
him with an Air of Haughtineſs, and an unlimited Ambition, which 
made either a Superior, or Equal, always ſeem intolerable to him: 
This made Archeftratus ſay, Greece could not bear two Alcibra9ts s, 

EF lutar, | x 
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{ll your Admirers as ſo many Inferiors, not worthy of 
bring you. Accordingly they have all left you, and you 
ave very well obſerv'd it; therefore I am very ſure you 


5 can't ſuſiciently wonder what Reaſons I can have to con- 
ue in my former Paſſion ; and are conſidering what 
ox ope I can have yet to follow you, aſter all my Rivals 
a. ee retired. : | | 

Ty Alcibiades. But one Thing which without doubt you 
id Mort know, Socrates, is, that you have prevented me 


ut a Moment, and that I deſigned to ſpeak to you firſt, 
0 al the Reaſon of your Obſtinacy. What do you 


Fe em? Or what is it you hope for, that you trouble me 
abe ier this Manner, uſing your utmoſt Diligence continu- 
no to attend me in every Place whither 1 go? For, in 
die e, 1 can't enough wonder at your Deportment ; and 
01 Wou'll do me a Pleaſure to tell me once for all, to what 
nd; o pretend. 
om. Scrat. That is, you'll freely hear me, ſeeing you have 
de. Mind to know my Thoughts. I ſhall therefore now 
Re. Peak to you, as to one who will have Patience to hear 
ſor Ne, and will not take Occaſion to get away from me. 
te Alas. Ves, you may ſo. 
e- Socrat. Conſider well to what you engage your ſelf; 
tte It you may not be ſurpriz'd, if I find it as hard for me 
ches, make an End, as it has been to begin. 
n of leib. Speak, Sccrates; Pl give you as much Time 
in- Dou pleaſe. 
pid erat. Well, chen, III obey vou; and tho' it be a 
e cithcalt Ihing for a Aian to {peak to a Perion he 
in a es, who yet does not love him, I mult take the Cou- 
it the ge to tell you my Ii htoughts. For my Part, Alcibiades, 
y, w had always feen you devojed to your Vanity and 
1 andeur, and in the Deſign of living, az you have hi- 
be vn to done in your Luxury and Softneſs, 1 Qioald alto 
re long ago renounc'd my Pailion for vou; at leaſt, I 
were 2er myſelf that 1 ſhould have done fo. But now I 
before r going to diſcover to you your own Thoughts, which 
(re very different from thoſe yo have bad formerly; 
14e „by this you'll know that the Reaſon of my obſtinate 


Wang in following you up and down, was, to Pudy 
£2 ou. 


1 
©] 
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ou. I am ready to think, that if ſome God ſhould :1 


on a ſudden ſay to you, Alcibiades, would you rather 
chuſe to live with all the Advantages you have at pete, 


than to die; if you were withal forbidden to aipi;e 
the Poſſeſſion of yet greater for the future: I am ten n 
to think, I fay, that you would chuſe to die. So ,n 
this appears to be the Hope with which you flatter your p 
ſelf, and which makes you in Love with Life. You ne 
rerſuaded, that you ſhall have no ſooner harangued the ye 
Athenians, and that will be within a very little J ime, bu 
you'll make em ſenſible you deſerve to be horourd BE th 
more than Pericles, or any of our greateſt Citizens; Hu 
vou ſhall ſoon be Maſter of this City; and that vou \ 
Power ſhall extend over all the Cities of Greece, and over i: 

the barbarous Nations that inhabit our Continent. And 
if this God ſhould farther ſay, Alcibiades, you hall b. 
King of all Europe, but you ſhall not extend your Dom. 
nion over the Provinces of Ya; I believe you woulli :: 
1. 


not be willing to live for ſo ſmall an Empire, uses 
vou could fill the whole World with the Noiſe of you 
Name. You eſteem none but Cyrus and Xerx:s ; ar vo. 
as you are charm'd with their Glory, you propoſe them tha 
as Patterns for your Imitation. Theſe are the VieuM I : 
ou have. I know it, and 'tis not mere Conjectue you 
You very well know, I ſay nothing but the Truth; and 8 
therefore perhaps you'll atk me, What Reſpect, Sacra hon; 
has this Preamble of yours to that you had a Mind t 
{ay, to explain to me the Reaſons you have to follow m4 
every where? I'll immediately ſatisfy you of that, C 
Son of Clinias. *Tis becauſe the * great Projects 50 


form in your Head can never be put in Execution wit 4 
out my Aſſiſtance; ſo much Power have I over all you] not 
Affairs, and over your {elf too. And hence it is, withou 
doubt, that the God who governs me, has never {utter ll © 
* 


n.e to ſpeak to you till now, and I have been long wall 
ity for bis Permiſſion. Now therefore, as you hop 


— 


* The Deſigns of the Ambitious can't ſucceed but by the Cout 
ſels of the Wile, 


1 


til 


* 
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that when you have convinc'd your Fellow-Citizens that 
you are worthy of the greateſt Honours, they will make 
ou Maſter of. their Fortunes ; I alſo hope you will make 
me Maſter of your Conduct, when I have convinc'd you, 
that I am more worthy of this Honour than any other 
Perſon, and that you have neither Guardian, Friend, nor 
Brother, that can give yon that great Power to which 
you aſpire : I here is none but I that can do it, with the 
Help of God. While you were younger, and had-not 
this great Ambition, God was not pleas'd to ſuffer me to 
ſneak to you, that my Words might not be thrown away. 
Now he gives me Leave to break Silence; and yoa ate 


indeed in a better Diſpoſition to hear me. 


Alcib., J confeſs, Socrates, you ſeem to me a more 
ſrange Perion ſince you have begun to ſpeak, than while 
you were Cent ; tho? indeed I have always t. xen qu for 
an odd fort of a Man. It ſeems then you know my 
Thoughts perfeCily well; ſo let it be: 17 I mould tell you 
the contrary, I ſhould have enough to do to convince 
you, Yet I pray tell me, now you will be able to prove 
that with your Afliſtauce, I ſhall effect the great Things 
I am projecting, and that I can do nothing without 
you ? 

Sxcrat. Do you aſk me if T am capable of making a 
long Diſcourſe, F as they do whom you are wont to 
hear? You know that is not my Manner, But if you 
would (tho* ever ſo little) comply with my Way, I'll do 
all I can to convince you, that I have advanced nothing 
but what is true. | 

Alcib. Jam willing to comply with it, proviled *tis 
not very difficult, 


The Wiſdom of Socrates could not but ſeem mere F olly to 
Alnbiades, eſpecially while Socrates promiſes him ſuch great 
Things, which he could not tell how to comprehend, 
| Þ He reproaches him for abuſing himſelf too much in hear- 
ing the long Diſcourſes of the Sophiſts, For Alcibiades pretended 


much to Eloquence, which made him ſo much reliſh thoſe ſtudied 
Diſcourſes, Wo 


Socrat; 


- 
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Secrat, Is it ſo difficult a Matter to anſwer a f 
Queſtions ? 

Alcib. No; if that be all, I am willing to do it. 

Socrat. Anſwer me then. 

Alcib. Well, interrogate me as ſoon as you pleaſe, 

Socrat, May we not ſuppoſe that you have always tho 
great Thoughts which I have attributed to you? 


Alcib. I agree to it: I ſhall at leaſt have the Sabre 
faction of hearing what you have to ſay to me. I 

Secrat. I believe Jam not miſtaken ; you are pre-. b 
ring to go in a few Days to the Aſſembly of the 4.8... 
mant, to make them participate of the Knowledge ard Ho 
Skill you have acquired. And if I ſhould meet you x W 
that Inſtant, and aſk you, Alcibiades, what are the Ma. 95 

ters about which you are going to adviſe the Athcniani! ont 


Are they not ſuch Things zs 3 ou know better than tig! 


What would you anſwer me ? 8 
Allcib. Without doubt, I ſhould anſwer, tis about ſuch 


Things as I know better than they. 4 
Sæcrat, For you would not know how to give good 


Counſel but in Matters that you know. 
Alcib. How ſhould any one give it in other Things! 0 
Socrat. And is it not certain, that you know nothing WW p... 
but what you have either learn'd of others, or what youll). 
have found out yourſelf ? 
AHlcib. What can one know otherwile ? 
Socrat. But have you learnt any Thing of others, or WM... 
found out any Thing your ſelf, when you have neither S 
been willing to learn nor ſearch into any Thing? of 5 
Alciv. 'T hat cannot be. ; 
Socrat. Have you ever thought it worth your wi: W-— 
to endeavour to find out, or learn, What you believ's you . 
already underſtood ? th 
Alcib. No, certainly. tis 
Scrat. There was a Time, then, in which you thougit WW Coun 
yourſelf ignorant of what you now know ? f 
Alcib, That is very true. | p 
Socrat. But I pretty well know what are the Thing Wi. ge 
you have learn'd, If I forget any one of em, men: anf. 


tion it to me, You have learnt (if my * don 
eceive 
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leceive me) to read and write, to play on the Harp, 
and to wreſtle : “ But as for the Flute, you did not value 
it, This is all you underitand, unleſs you have learwd 
ome other Thing that I never knew of, And yet + 
don't think you have gone Abroad either Day or 
Night, but I have been a Witneſs to the Steps you have 
ken. 

{lcib. *Tis very true, theſe are the only Things I have 
earn d. : 

Socrat. Will you then, when the Atheninns enter into 
1 Deliberation about Writing, to know how that Art 
ought to be practis'd, rife up to give them your Ad- 
ſice? 

Alcib. No, ſurely, 

decrat. Shall it be when they conſult about the differ- 
ent Tunes in Muſick? . 

4lcib. A fine Conſultation indeed! 

S:crat. Nor are the Athenians us'd to deliberate on the 
rarious Turns us'd in \Vreſtling ? 

Alcib. No, cettainly. 

Secrat, What is it then you expect they will conſider, 
wherein you may give them Advice? It muſt not be about 
ke Manner of building a Houſe neither; the meaneſt 
bricklayer would be able. to adviſe them how to do that 
better thai you. 

Alcib, Ile would fo. 

decrat. Nor mutt it be about any Point of Divination, 
voa ate not fo well acquaymted with that Buſineſs as every 
Diviner is, let him be ſmall or great, handſome or ugly, 
high or low Birth. 


+ * 
U 


y 
of 


nn 
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* He look'd upon it as an ignoble Inſtrument, and unworthy 
od the Application of a Freeman, But the principal Cauſe of 
tis Averſion was, becauſe it ſpoil'd the graceful Air of his 
Countenance. 5 

T Alubtades was Night and Day befieg'd by a corrupt Sort of 
Men, who made it their conſtant Endeavour to ſeduce him, 
but Socrates, like a good Father, kept him always in his Sight, 
to ſecure him from all thoſe Dangers, well knowing that none but 
umſelf was capable of preſerving him from ſo great Perils, 


I 4 Alcib. 
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Alcib. What does all that ſignify ? | 

Secrat. Nor is it any Matter whether he be rich 9. 
poor, for good Counſel proceeds from Knowledge, and 
not from Riches, 


Alcib. That's eaſily granted. Al, 
Secrat. And if the 4thenians ſhould take into Conf. in thi 
deration the Ways and Means of recovering their Health, For 
do you think they would not ſend for a Phyſin WWyoa!c 
to conſult him, without giving themſelves any tarther don 
Trouble ? | te pe 
Alcib. No doubt of it. b beſ 
Sccrat, When is it then, d'ye think, that you'll ri Al, 
up with any Colour of Reaſon to give them good Ad- * 
vice? often 
Alcib. When they deliberate on their Affairs. 25 the 
Socrat. What, when they conſult about the building Al, 
of Ships; to know what fort of Veſſels they ſrould * 
make? Voice 
Alcib. No, not that neither. plays 
Secrat. For you never learnt to build Ships ; that's by w. 
tae Reaſon I ſuppoſe you will not ſpeak of that Matter, Al 
is it not? dee 
Alcib. To be ſure, I'Il ſay nothing on that Subject. olayi 
Secrat, When is it then that their Affairs will be (0 vil) 
deliberated, that you'll put in with a Speech ? he M 
Alcib. When they have before them the Buſineß 9! 41 
Peace and War, or any other Thing belonging to Go- 990 
vernment. anſwe 
Socrat. You mean, when they con ſider with what nd 
Nations *tis proper for them to make War or Peace ; H noſt 
when and how it ought to be made ? Al 
Alcib. You hit it. Sec 
Socrat. Peace or War ought to be made with tho! Com 
Nations with whom *tis beſt to make either the one dt Al 
the other; and when the beſt Occaſion offers, and allo | 
after the beſt Manner; and as long as it continues to e — 
beſt. 
Alcib. True. * 
Socrat. If the Atherians ſhould conſult with what * g 


Wreſtlers tis beſt to take the Lock, and what others be 


ty 
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teſt to deal with * at Arms-end without cloſing in to 
them, and when and how theſe different Exerciſes ought 
v be perform'd, ſhould you give better Advice in theſe 
Matters than the Maſter of the Wreſtling- ground? 

Acib. No queſtion but he would give the beſt Counſel 
in this Caſe. 

Socrat. Can you tell me what this Wreſtling-Maſter 
would principally regard in giving his Inſtructions, with 
whom, when, and how theſe different Exerciſes ought to 
te perform'd ? Would he not have Reſpect only to what 
b beſt ? 

Alcib. Without doubt he would. | 

docrat. Then he would order them to be perform'd as 
often as it ſhould be beſt ſo to do; and on ſuch Occaſions 
:: hould-be moſt proper. 

Alcib. Very true. 

Socrat. He that ſings ought ſometimes to join his 
Voice with the Harp; and ſometimes to dance as he 
plays and ſings, and in all this he ſhould conduct himle!t 
by what is beſt, 

Al:ib. That is moſt certain. x 

decrat. Seeing then there is a Beſt in ſinging, and in 
plying on Inſtruments, as well as in Wreſtling, how 
vill you call this Beſt ? For as for that of Wreſtling, al 
tie World calls it the moſt Gymnaſiich. 

Alcib. I don't underſtand you. 

Secrat. Endeavour to follow me; for my Part I ſhould 
anſwer, that this Beſt is that which is always the Belt ; 
and is not that which is always the beſt, that which is 
moſt according to the Rules of the Art it ſelf ? 

Alcib. You have Reaſon. 

Secrat, What is this Art or Wreſtling ? Is it not the 
bymnaftick Art ? 

Acib. Ves. 


5 — 


* 'Tis a kind of Wreſtling Hippecrates ſpeaks of in his 11th Book 
of Diex, Chap. XI. To wreſtle cnly witb the Arms, without taking 
hd of the Body, makes one lean, and draws the Fl:ſh upward, 
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Secrat. What I have been ſaying, is, that which 
beſt 15 the Art of Wreſtling, is call'd the moſſ Gin 
naſiicn. 

Alcib. This is what you have already ſaid. 

Socrat. And this is right. 


Alcib. Very right. 4 
Socrat. Come then, do you alſo endeavour to give my 8 
a right Anſwer. How do you call that Art, i, to g 
teaches to ſing, to play on the Harp, and to dance vel Thi 
Can't you tell me that ? Wat 
Alcib. No, indeed, Socrates. or P 
Socrat. Try if you can't hit on't in this Way, Hoy A 
do you call the Goddeſſes that preſide over this Art? ever 
Alcib. You mean the Muſes, S, 
Socrat. Very well. Let us ſee then what Name u Vat 
Art has deriv'd from them. by t 
Alcib. O, 'tis Muſick you ſpeak of. igao 
Socrat, Very right: And as | told you that which v em 
pertorm'd according to the Rules of the Art of Wiel 4 
ling, or of the Gymnaſium, is call'd Gymnaſtick ; tell nt Gece 
alſo how you call that which is according to the Rules bur 
this other Art? 80 
Alcib. I call it Mufical, and ſay ſuch a Thing is dr. 
Mu fecally. they 
Secrat. Very good. And in the Art of making N 4 
and in that of making Peace, what is that which 1s bel Ju"! 
and how do you call it ? Seeing as to thoſe two other A *: 
you ſay that which is belt in the one, is that which: A 
moſt Gymnaſtick, and that which is beſt in the other, 1 86 
that which is moſt Muſical ; try now in like Manner te dec. 
tell me the Name of that which is beſt in the Arts y who 
zre now upon. juſth 
Alcib. Indeed, Socrates, I can't tell. A 
Socrat. But if any one ſhould hear you diſcourling be C; 
and giving Advice about ſeveral ſorts of Food, and ſayin, that 
that is better than this, both for the Seaſon and Quality dare 
of it; and ſhould aſk you, Alcibiadis, what is it 50 8 
call better? Would it not be a Shame, if you could rot te! 
anſwer, that you mean by better, that which is moi . 


wholeſome ? Vet ' tis not your Profeflion to be a Phyſician. 
; Al 
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And is it not a yet greater Shame that you know not how 
to give an Anſwer in Things you profeſs to know, and 
about which you pretend to give Advice, as underſtand- 
ing them better than others ? Does not this cover you with 
Confuſion ? 

Alcib. I confeſs it does. 

Secrat. Apply your Mind to it then; and endeavour 
to give me an Account what is the Deſign of that better 
Thing, which we ſeek in the Art of making Peace or 
War with thoſe with whom we ought to be either in War 
or Peace. 

Alcib. I know not how to find it out, what Effort ſo- 
ever I make. 

Secrat, What, don't you know, that when we make 
War we complain of ſomething that has been done to us 
by thoſe _ whom we take up Arms? And are you 
ignorant of the Name we give to the Thing of which we 
complain ? 

Acib. I know on ſuch Occaſions we ſay, they have 
deceived us, they have inſulted us, they have taken away 
our Property. 

Secrat, Very well, when one of theſe Things befals 
es, [ pray explain to me the different Manner in Which 
they may happen. 

Alcib. You mean, Socrates, that they may befal us 
july or unjuſtly. 

decrat, I do ſo. 

Alcib, And that makes an infinite Difference, 

Socrat. Againſt what People then ſhall the {rhenzars 
declare War by your Advice? Shall it be againtt thoſe 
_ ow the Rules of ju ſtice, or ſuch as act un- 
juſtly e 
Alcib, A pretty Queſtion, Socrates / if any one ſhould 
de capable of thinking it needful to make War with thoſe 
that follow the Rules of Juſtice, do you think he would 
(are to own it ? | 

decrat. becauſe, you'll ſay, that is not conformable to 
tie Laws, 


e. 
: Soc} at, 
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Secrat. You'll always then have Juſtice in View in a 
your Counſels? 

Aleib. That is very neceſſary. 

Socrat. But is not that a better Thing about which! 
was juſt now enquiring of you on the Subject of Peace at 
War, viz. to know with whom, when, and how War 
and Peace ſhould be made, * always the moſt jult ? 

Alcib. 1 am of that Mind. 

Socrat. How comes this to paſs then, my dear 41; 
biades? Is it that you perceive not that you are ignorant 
of what is juſt, or is it that I perceive not that you have 
learn'd it, and that you have ſecretly attended ſome Ma- 
ſter who has taught you to diſtinguiſh well between what 
is moſt juſt, and what is moſt urjuſt ? Who is this Ma. 
fler? I pray tell me, that you may put me under his 
Care, and recommend me to him. 

Alcib. Theſe are your common Ironies, Socrates. 

Socrat. No, I ſwear it by that God who preſides over 
our Friendſhip, and whom I would leaſt offend by Per. 
jury, I very ſeriouſly intreat you, if you have a Maſter, 
tell me who he 1s ? 

Alcib. And what if I have none, do you think I could 
not otherwiſe know what is juſt and unjuſt? 

Socrat. You know it, if you have found it out your 
ſelf. 

Alcib. Do you think I have not found it out ? 

Socrat. I am perſuaded you have found it if you have 
{ought for it. 

Alab. D'ye think I have not ſought for it? 

Socrat. You have ſought for it, if you have belicye 
yourſelf ignorant of it. | 

Alcib. Do you then imagine there was not a Time 
when I was ignorant of it ? 

Secrat. You ſpeak better than you think; but can you 
then preciſely aſſign me the Time, when you believed yo 


_—_— 


— 


It is not ſufficient to know what is juſt, we ſhould know wh 
is moſt juſt ; and this Point is very difficult to be found, 'T his 15 ft 
within the Reach of little Politicians, M. Le Fevre, or 

10 


ave 
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ad not know what was juſt and unjuſt? Let us ſee; 
was it the laſt Year that you ſought for the knowledge of 
this, being thoroughly convinc'd of your Ignorance in 
this Matter ? Or did you then think you knew it? Tell 
the Truth, that our Converſation may not appear vain 
and trifling. 

Alcib. The laſt Year I believed I knew it. 

Secrat. And did you not think the ſame, three, four, 
or five Years ago ? 

Alcib. Yes. 

Sxcrat. And before that Time you were no more than 
a Child, were you ? 

Alcib. Very true. 

Socrat, And at that Time when you were but a Child, 
[am very ſure you 1 you knew it. 

Alcib. How are you ſo ſure of that? 

Secrat. Becauſe during your Childhood, when you 
were with your Maſters and elſewhere, and“ when you 
play'd at Dice, or any other Play; I have very often 
obſerved you did not heſitate to determine what was juſt 
or unjuſt; and to tell the firſt of your Play-fellows that 
offended you, with a great deal of Plainneſs and Aſſu- 
rance, that he was baſe and unfair, and did you a great 
deal + of Injuſtice. Is not this true? 

Alcib. W hat ſhould I have done then, do you think, 
when any Injuſtice was done me ? 

Socrat. If you were ignorant that what was offer'd you 
was unjuſt, you might then have aſk'd what you ſhould 
have done. 

Alcib. But I was not at all ignorant of that; for I 
rery well knew the Injuſtice that was done me. 


—— 


* See what Alcibiades did one Day as he was playing at Dice, as tis 
reported by Plutarch in the Beginning of his Life. 

T When Children trick'd one another in their Play, the ordinary 
Term they us'd at Arbens was ad ;x6ic, you do me Injuſtice; or, as 
we ſay, You do me Wrong, There is a very expreſs Inſtance of it in 
driſophanes his Clouds, M. Le Fevre, | 
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Socrat. By this you ſee then, that when you were hy 
a Child, you thought you knew what was juſt and un 
juſt, 
l Alcib. I thought I knew it ; and ſo I really did. 
Secrat. At what Time did you find this out? Per! 
was not when you thought you knew it. 
Alcib. No, doubtleſs. 
Socrat. At what Time then do 200 think you were jp 


norant of it? Conſider, reckon. I am much afraid vou chan 
not be able to find that Time. 95 
Alcib. Indeed, Socrates, I can't give you an Accoun A 
of it. of th 
Socrat. Then you have not found out of yourſelf thai! ha 
Knowledge of what 1s juſt or unjuſt, who! 
Alcib. So it ſeems, Socrates. 87 
Secrat. You juſt now acknow ledg d that you had nofMPeop 


learned it of others neither: And if you have neithe 
found it out yourſelf, nor learnt it of others, how cam 
you to know it ? Whence had it you ? 

Alcib. But perhaps I miſtook myſelf, and did no 
anſwer you well, when I told you I had found it ou 
myſelf. 

Socrat. How did you learn it then? 

Alcib. I learn'd it as others did. 

Fer it muſt be Socrat. Then we are to begin again 
enquir d how, Tell me of whom you learnt it ? 


and of whom o- , 
n Alcib. ] learnt it of the People. 


and that goes ad Socrat. Now you quote a bad Ma 
it fi nitum. ſter. 

Alcib. What, is not the People e 

pable of teaching it? | 

Socrat. So far from that, that they are not capable 0 

teaching one to judge right“ of a Game at Tables; ail 


A 


® This Play was neither our Draughts, nor Cheſs ; but 
more philoſophical Game: For it taught the Motions of th 
Heavens, the Courſe of the Sun, that of the Moon, the f 
clipſes, Ce. Plato ſays, in his Phadrus, it was invented by t 

Epyptians, 
fl 
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that is much leſs important, and leſs difficult, than to un- 
ſand Juſtice : Don't you think ſo as well as I ? 

Alb. Ves, without doubt. 

Sxcrat. And if they know not how to teach you Things 
of little or no Conſequence, how ſhould they teach you 
Things of this Importance and Solidity ? 

Alcib. I am of your Mind: Yet the People are capa- 
ble of teaching a great many Things much more ſolid 
than any T'hing that belongs to this Play. 

docrat. What are thoſe ? 

Al:ib. Our Language, for Inſtance : I learn'd that only 
of the People ; I can't name you any one ſingle Maſter 
I had for it; I am altogether oblig'd to the People for it, 
whom yet you account ſo bad a Maſter. 

Socrat. This is a very different Caſe. In this the 
People are a very excellent Maſter ; and we have al- 
ways Reaſon to apply our ſelves to 'em on this Ac- 
count. 

Alcib. Why? 
Secrat. Becauſe they have every Thing that the beſt 
Maſters ought to have. 

Alcib, Why, what have they? 

deerat. Ought not they that would teach others any 
Thing, firſt to know it well themſelves ? 

Alcib, Who doubts it? 

docrat. Ought not they who know any Thing well, to 
pree about what they know, and never diſpute about it? 
ter if they ſhould diſpute about it, would you believe 
em to be well inſtructed in it? And could they be able to 
each it to others ? 

Alcib. By no Means. 
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This was true at Athens, eſpecially, where all the Citizens 
faking perfectly well, and there being no different Uſe of 
Words, as now-a-days among us, the People were an excellent 
alter for the Ground of the Language. Therefore Ariftophanes 
The firſt Comer was a Child's Maſter, 
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Socrat. Do you ſee the People diſagree about what: 


WY, 


Stone and a Stick is? Aſk all our Citizens that Que. e 

ſtion, they'll anſwer you alike : And when they go about te 
to take up a Stone or a Stick, they'll all run to the ane! 
Thing; and ſo of the reſt. For I underſtand this is what {any 
you mean by knowing the Language: All our Citizen; Wir: 
conſtantly agree about this, both with one another, aden 
with themſelves. Of all our Greek Cities, there is el, 

one that diſputes about the Signification and Uſe of Word 4c 
So that the People are very good to teach us the Tongue; vc 


and we can't do better than to learn of em: But if inſtead 
of deſiring to learn what a Horſe is, we would Know what 
a good Horſe is, would the People, do you think, be ch bat: 
pable of informing us ? Ale 

Alcib. No, certainly. YT 


any 


mou: 


Socrat. For one certain Sign that they don't know it WſW'"ing 
and that they know not how to teach it, is, that they ei 
can't agree about it among themſelves. In like manner, ies 
if we deſire to know, not what a Man is, but what a ſoud e e. 
or unſound Man is; would the People be in a Condita © 
to teach us this ? Qu ci. 

Alcib. Still leſs than the other. Rrore 

Socrat. And when you ſhould ſee 'em agree ſo Hνα] 
among themſelves, would you not judge em to be ver Her 
bad Inſtructors? ow 

Alcib. Without any Difficulty. b une 

Socrat. And do you think the People agree better ui he 
themſelves, or others, about what is juſt and unjull ? 2H 

Alcib. No, indeed, Socrates. 

Secrat. You believe then they agree leaſt of all aboul 
that ? 0 ＋. 

Alcib. J am thoroughly convinc'd of it. The 4 

Socrat. Have you ever ſeen or read, that to main » 
that a Thing is ſound or unſound, Men have taken up Arm . 
againſt each other, and knock'd one another o th Head A5 


Alcib. What a Folly muſt that be 
Socrat. Well, if you have not ſeen it, at leaſt you hav! 
read, that this has happen'd to maintain that a Thing 15ul 
or unjuſt. For you have read Homer's Ody/ee and Jia 
Alcib, Yes, certainly, © 855 A 

I b 
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O&yat. Is not the Difference Men The Cauſe of 
we always had about Juſtice and In- (4. Trojan War, 
nice, the Foundation of thoſe Poems? and of all other 
vas it not this Difference that cauſed ſo Wars, is Igno- 


m | 
hat zany Battles and Slaughters between the N and Inju- 
cn; , and Trojans? Was it not this "_ 

and Wit made Les undergo ſo many Dangers, and ſo much 
dot oi, and that ruin'd Penelope's Lovers? 


Heib. You ſay right. ; 
Surat. Was it not this ſame Difference that deſtroy'd 
esd ny Athenians, Lacedemenians, and Beeotians, at the 
cha mous * Battle of Tanagra, and after that again at the 
batte of Coronca, where your Father was kill'd ? 

{l:ib. Who can deny this ? 

Sxrat. Shall we then dare to ſay, the People know a 
ſhing well, about which they diſpute with ſo much Ani- 
polity, that they are carried to the moſt fatal Extre- 
mities 2 
leib. No, certainly. 

Gcrat, Very good! and yet are not theſe the Maſters 
u cite, when at the ſame Time you acknowledge their 
Morance ? 
leib. I confeſs it. 

Scrat. What Probability then is there that you ſhould 
mow what is juſt and unjuſt, about which you appear 
b uncertain and fluctuating; and which you confeſs 
en have neither learned of others, nor found out your 


1 ä 


bout — 


* This great Battle was fought the laſt Year of the 8th Olymprad, 
Ute Atbenran Captain, who gain'd it, was nam'd Myrenides. So- 
ates was then 12 Years of Age, or thereabouts, M. Le Feure. 

f This Battle of Coronea was fought the ſecond Vear of the 8 3d 
Pmpiad, Here the brave Tolmides was kill'd: After which the 
liter fans were driven out of Bæetia. Socrates was then 22 Years of 
e. This Battle of Corenea has often, through Miſtake, been con- 
cd with that of Cheronea, M. Le Fevre, 


have 
5 jul 
had Alcib. 
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Alcib, According to what you ſay, there is no P] ab 
bility of it at all. . 

Socrat. How! according to what I ſay? You e {ii 
not right, Alcibiades: Say rather, tis according to vil Gr: 
you ſay yourſelf. ging 

Alcib. How! is it not you that ſay, I know not 1a: 


at all of what belongs to Juſtice and Injuſtice ? 
— S$Soecrat. No, indeed, tis not I. 
Alcib. Who then? ]s it I? 
\ Socrat. Yes, tis your ſelf. 

Alcib. How ſo? 

Secrat. I'll tell you how ſo ; and you will agree yi 
me. If I ſhould aſk you which is the greateſt Numb 
One, or Two? You would immediately anſwer, Tw 
And if I ſhould again a! you, how much greater t 
Number is than the other? You would likewile anlye 
that *tis greater by One. 

Alcib. Very true. | 

Socrat. Which of us two would it be then that v0 
ſay Two is more than One? Would it be 1? 

« Alcib. No, *twould be I. 

Secrat. For it was I that ak'd, and you that auhc 
Is it not the ſame Thing in the preſent Queſtion ? 

Alcib. That's certain. 

Socrat. If I ſhould aſk you, what Letters co:mpole s 
crates's Name, and you ſhould tell *em me one aſter an 
ther; which of us two would tell them? 

Alcib. I ſhould do it, without doubt. 

Socrat. For in a Diſcourſe which is ſpent in Queſt 
and Anſwers, he that aſks never affirms, but alwajs 

ins that anſwers. Tis I that have af 

18 proves ou, and 'tis you that have anſwer 

21 * 7 is you e rs that have afirm'dt 
Things you have ſaid. 

Alcib. This muſt be granted. 8 

Socrat. Tis yourſelf that have ſaid that the fe 4 
biades, the Son of Clinias, not knowing what is Jalta 
unjuſt, and yet thinking he knows it very well, 1s g0 
to the Aſſembly of the Atbeniaus, to give them his 4 

v1 
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te about ſuch Things as he knows nothing of: Is it not 


Alib. 'Tis even ſo. 

rat. One may then apply to you, Alcibiades, that 
wing of Euripides; 'Tis thyſelf that 

« named it, For it is not I that have "Tis in the 
gen it, but yourſelf; and you are to larval of Hip- 
we to charge it on me. 3 

{/:ib. You have Reaſon. « 

erat. Believe me, Alcibiadis, tis a wild Enterprize 
have a Mind to go teach the Athenians that which you 
not know yourſelf, and about which you have neglect- 
[to inform yourlelf. 

eib. I fancy, Socrates, the Athenians, and all the 
{of the Gree/s, very rarely examine in their Council, 
lat is moſt juſt or unjuſt ; for they are ſatisfied that is 
ry evident. And therefore, without amuſing them- 
es with this vain Enquiry, they only conſider what is 
of advantagious and uſeful : And Utility and Juſtice 
every different Things; ſince there have always been 
pd in the World that have found themſelves very 
niperous in the Commithon of great Injuſtice; and 
ers who have ſucceeded very ill in the Exerciſe of Ju- 
e. 
aerat. What do you * think, then, that if what is 
ful, and what is juſt, are very different, as you ſay 
ky are, you know What is uſeful to Men, and why it is 
' 

ilcib. What ſhould hinder me, Socrates; unleſs you 
wud aſs me of whom I learn'd this too? Or how 1 
nd it out myſelf ? 

rat, Is your Proceeding juſt, Alcibiades, ſuppoſing 
at you ſay is not right, as that may very well be; 


e Al 8 

aas K what is uſeful and what is juſt, were different Things, yet if 

* mew what is uſeful, one might alſo know what is juſt: For we 
> bw Contraries by their Contraries, But they are not different, 


, Kerates is going to prove it, Alcibiades knows no more what is 
W, than what is juſt, 


and 
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nde 
and that tis very eaſy to refute you by the ſame Be, 
ſons which I have already employ'd ? You would kx /;: 
new Proofs, and freſh Demonſtrations, and treat tl 5 
former as old Clothes, which you are not willing Hate. 
wear any longer. You are ſtill for having fomet-inW.: « 
entirely new: But, for my Part, without following 5e dt 
in your Stragglings and Eſcapes, I ſhall aſk you, one 
have already done, whence you came to know what U 
lity is? And who was your Inſtructor? In a vd, 5% 
aſk you all I have aſk'd you before. Tis very cena ng \ 
you'll anſwer me too after the ſame Manner you li«:{6 
done, and that you'll not be able to ſhew me eicher bay | 
you have learned of others to know what is uc, er 
that you have found it out yourſelf. But because Ale 
are very nice, and don't love to hear the fame 57 
twice, I am willing to drop this Queſtion, W ou th 
know vrhat is uſeful to the Athenians or no. * 
what 1s juſt, and what is uſeful, are one a2 Al: 
Thing; or if they are very different, as you : * 
have you not prov'd it to me? Prove it nie, (001 Al: 
interrogating me, as I have dealt with you ; on tc 
me a fine Diſcourſe, which may ſet the Marr 5 
Light. e cor 
Alcib. But, Socrates, I know not whether on ©: . 
ble of ſpeaking before you. * 
Socrat. My dear Alcibiades, imagine me to be pant, 
ſembly ; ſuppoſe. me to be the People: When 10 ar 
among them, muſt you not endeavour to perſuade ie 
one of 'em ? Alc 
Alcib. Yes. 5 ; Toes 
Socrat. And when a Man knows a Thing well, Wy th 
not equal to him to demonſtrate to this and that i an! 
ſon one after another, or to prove it to divers . 
ſons all at once? As one that teaches Reading or tei 
metick, can equally inſtruct one or more Scholar: Ver, 
gether. 0 you 
Alcib. That's certain. nd ot 
Socrat. And conſequently, of whatſoever you A's 


capable of perſuading many, you may very eaſily 
ſuade one ſingle Perſon. But of what can a m_ 
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Je others? Is it not of that which he knows hin. 


15. Without doubt. 
©.-at. What other Difference is there between an 
ator that ſpeaks to a Multitude of People, and a Man 
* 3 with his Friend in familiar Converſation; 
it that the former perſuades a great Number of People 
once, and the latter perſuades but one ? 

Alcib. *Tis likely there may be no other Difference. 
$;crat. Come, then: Since he who is capable of pro- 
ny what he knows to many, is by a much flronger 
z{on. capable of proving it to one ſingle Perſon ; diſ- 
lay here all your Eloquence to me, and endeavour to 
bew me that what is juſt is not always uſeful. 

Alcib. You are very urgent, Socrates, 

Scrat, Jam ſo urgent, that I'll preſently prove to 
vu the contrary of that which you refuſe to prove to 
re. 

Alcib. Do ſo. | | A 
Svcrat. Only anſwer me. - 

Alcib. Ha! nothing but Queſtions : Let me intreat 
0u to ſpeak yourſelf alone. 

Socrat. What are you not willing to Axibiades is 
econvinc'd ? afraid of Sora - 
{l:ib, Yes, with all my Heart. tes's Queſtions; 
„. When you your felf ſhall t be che bas 
nr and affirm to me, that what I Method to con- 
Nacce is true, will you not be con- vince and refute, 
ee ied? 

Acib. J think I ſhall. | 
Secrat. Anſwer me then; and if you your ſelf don't 
yy that what is juſt is always uſeful, never believe any 
lan living that ſhall tell you ſo. 

Alcib. Agreed ; I am ready to anſwer you, for I ſhall 
ceive no Damage by it. | 
Secrat. You are a Prophet, Alcibiades: But tell me, 
0 you think there are ſcme juſt Things which are uſeful, 
Id other; which are not ſo ? 
d'cip, Yes, certainly. 


C7 


Sacrat. 


which ſhews this 


A | 
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Socrat. Do you think too that ſome of them 1 
comely and honourable, and others the quite contrary ö 
Aicib. How do you ſay ? | 
Socrat. | aſk you, for inſtance, if a Man who doe 
Action that is ſhameful, does an Action that is juſt! 

Alcib. J am very far from ſuch a Thought, 

Socrat. You believe then that whatſoever is juſt! 
comely. 

Alcib. IT am entirely convinc'd of that. 

Socrat. But is every Thing that is comely and honour 
able, good? Or do you think there are ſome comely an 
honourable Things that are good, and others that are evil; 

Alcib. For my Patt, Socrates, I think there are ſons 
honourable Things that are evil. 

Socrat. And by Conſequence that there are ſome ſhame 
ful Things that are good ? 

Alcib. Yes. 

Socrat. See if I underſtand you well. It has ofte: 
happen'd in Battles, that one Man in attempting to ſuc 
cour his Friend, or Relation, has receiv'd a great many 
Wounds, or has been kilF'd ; and another by abandoxing 
his Relation, or Friend, has ſav'd his Life: Is nat thi 
your Meaning ? 

Alcib. Tis the very Thing I would ſay. 

Socrat. The Succour a Man gives to his Friend is! 


comely and honourable Thing, in that he endeavours 10 il 
ſave one whom he is oblig'd to fave: And is not tui 
what we call Valour ? | Alcth 
Alcib, Yes. tera 
Socrat. And this very Succour is an evil Thing, in that Toy 
it is the Cauſe of a Man's receiving Wounds, or of being 1b. 
Kkill'd? rat 
Alcib. Yes, without doubt. the | 
Socrat. * But is not Valour one Thing, and Deal thel 
another ? eib. 
_ 1 122 
* S:crates means, that Valour and Death being two very different our 
Things, tis ridiculous to judge of one by the other: But cach ot 'em Jon 
ought to be examin'd by it ſelf, The former of theſe is the Th e 2 


under Debate, and not the latter. This is extremely ingenious; 26 
Alcibiades did not expect ſuch a very quick Repartee, | 
I Alas 
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eib. Ves, certainly. 
rat. This Succour, then, which a Man gives to his 
end, is not at the ſame Time an honourable and an 
1 Thing in the ſame Reſpect. 
{[:ib. So I think. 
rat. But obſerve, if that which renders this Action 
nely, is not that which alſo renders it good: For you 
re your ſelf acknowledg*d, that in reſpect of Valour, 
Action was comely. Let us now examine whether 
our is a Good or an Evil: And I'll ſhew you the Way 
make this Examen aright. Do you deſire for your ſelf 
(ods or Evils ? = 
lib. Goods, without doubt, 
Scrat. And the greatelt ? 
Leib. Yes, you may be ſure on't. 
erat. And you would not ſuffer any one to deprive 
vof 'em? 
Hab. Why ſhould I ſuffer that? 
rat. What do you think of Valour ? At what Rate 
you value it? Is there any Good in the World for 
ich you would be depriv'd of it? 
eib. No, not Lite it ſelf. What to be a Coward ! 
mould a thouſand Times rather chuſe to die. 
erat. Then Cowardice ſeems to you the greateſt of 
Evils ? | 
ll:ib. Les. 
erat. And more to be feared than Death itſelf? 
Aab. Moſt certainly. | 
erat. Are not Life and Valour the Contraries to Death 
Cowardice? 
db, Who doubts it ? | 
rar, You deſire the former, and by no Means wiſh 
whe latter; is it not becauſe you find thoſe very good, 
theſe very evil? 
leib. Yes, doubtleſs, 
at. You have your ſelf acknowledg'd, that the 
dur a Man gives to his Friend in Battle, is a comely 
Aonourable Action; if it be conſider'd with Reſpect 
de Good that is in it, which is Valour. 

Alis. 
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Alcib. 1 have acknowledg'd it. 

Socrat. And that 'tis an evil Action, when confile; 
with Reſpect to the Evil that attends it; that is, Woy 
and Death. 

Alcib. I confeſs it. 

Socrat. * Then it hence follows, that we ought to ei 
each Action according to what it produces; we ought; 


call it Good, if Good ſprings from it; and Evil, HH 
ariſe out of it. 
Alcib. So it ſeems to me. : 
Socrat. Is not an Action comely in that it is Good, 2 
ſhameful in that it is Evil ? # 
Alcib. That's beyond Contradiction. 8 


Socrat. When you ſay then that the Succour a . 


gives his Friend in a Battle is a comely Action, and P 
the ſame Time an evil Action, 'tis as if you ſhould { 0 
*tis Evil tho it be Good. affi 
Alcib. Indeed | think what you ſay is true. io 
Socrat. Then there is nothing comely and honourab! 4 
which is evil, ſo far as it is comely and honourable; ut $ 
is any Thing which is ſhameful good, fo far as it is ſhamef the 
Alcib. So I think, tie 
et Socrat. Let us ſeek for another Pr «cer 
Happineſs is al- of this Truth. Are not all that do 5 kno 
be” Actions. Actions happy? Can they be happy, uſo 
leſs it be by the Poſſeſſion of Good? Ho 

not this Poſſeſſion of Good, the Fruit of a good Li Thi 
And, conſequently, is not Happineſs neceſſarily for tie 4 
that do good àActipns? kro. 
Alcib. Who can deny it? 2ppe 
Socrat, + Then Happineſs is a comely and honoura il *cco 
Thing. Hence it follows that what is comely, and what by 
good, are never two different Things, as we juſt u 4 
agreed; and that whatſoever we take to be comely, 0 
ſhall alio take to be good, if we look narrowly into _ 
£34 ; 5 8 wer 
* This Maxim is falſe in Alcibiades his Senſe, but very true not 
that of Socrates : For nothing can ever ſpring from a good Action, ¶ ume 
Good; as nothing but Evil can ene from an evil one. | 4 
+ And conſequently Happineis can't be the Fruit of an ill N 1 


and of ill Actions, I 
F.- 0 Lili 
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Alcib. This is abſolutely neceſſary. 

Sucrat. What do you fy then, is that which is good 
aſeful, or not? 

Alcib. Ves, it is uſeful. 

$:crat. Do you remember what we ſaid when we ſpoke 
of Juſtice, and about what we agreed? 


Ations, muſt needs do what is comely and honourable. 

Sxcrat. Then that which is comely is good? 

leib. Yes. 

Secrat, Then that which is good is uſeful ? 

Alcib. That's certain. | 

decrat. And conſequently whatſoever is juſt is uſe. 
ful? 

A'cib. So it ſeems. WF 

Focrat. Take good Notice that 'tis your ſelf who 
affirm theſe Truths; for I, for my Part, only aſk Que- 
lions. 6 : 

Alcib. T acknowledge it. 

docrat. If any one then thinking he well underſtood 
the Nature of Juſtice, ſhould go into the Aſſembly of 
tie Athenians, or Parthians, if you pleaſe, (to lay the 
dcene more remote) and ſhould tell them he certainly 
knows that juſt Actions are ſometimes evil; would not 
you laugh at him, who have juſt now granted and ac- 
3 g'd that juſtice and Utility are one and the ſame 

hing? 

Alcib. J ſolemnly proteſt to you, Socrates, that T 
krow not what I ſay, nor where J am; for theſe Things 
appear to me ſometimes one Way, and ſometimes another, 
dura eccording as you interrogate me. | oy 
whats 92crat. Don't you know the Cauſe of this Diſorder ? 
uſt u Alcib. No, I know nothing at all of it. 

vocrat. And if any one ſhould aſk you if you have 
tiree Eyes, or four Hands, do you think you ſhould an- 
lwer ſometimes after one Manner, and ſometimes after 
mother ? Or would you not anſwer him always after the 
lane Manner? 35 e 64 Sug 

Hab. Tho' I begin to be diffident of my ſelf, yet I 
link I ſhould always anſwer the ſame Thing. +. 


Alcib. I think we agreed that all Men that do juſt 


Vor; I, K Socrat. 
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Socrat. And is not this becauſe you know very we! 
you have but two Eyes, and two Hands ? 

Alcib., J think ſo. 

Socrat. Since then you anſwer ſo differently whether 
you will or no about the ſame Thing, *tis a certain dign 
that you are ignorant of it. 

Alcib. So one would think. 

Scrat. You confeſs then that your 

Uncertainty al- Thoughts are uncertain and fluctuating 

ways comes from about what is juſt and unjuſt, honour. 

Ignorance. able or diſhonourable, good or evil, uſe. 

ful or the contrary. And is it not evi- 

dent from hence, that this Uncertainty ſprings only from 
your Ignorance ? 

Alcib. Tis evident. 

Socrat. Then *tis a certain Maxim, that the Mind is 
always fluctuating and uncertain about every Thing it 
does not know ? 

Alcib. It cannot be otherwiſe. 

Socrat. * But do you know how to mount up to 
Heaven ? 

Alcib. No, I proteſt. 

Socrat. Are you in any Doubt, or does your Mind 
fluctuate about this ? 

Alcib. Not in the leaſt. 

Socrat. Do you know the Reaſon of this, or would 
you have me teil it you ? 

Altib. Tell it me, 
| Socrat, Tis becauſe as you don't know how to mount 
yp to Heaven; ſo you don't think you know it rei- 
ther. EDI. p 
- Alcib. How is that? 

Socrat. Let you and I examine this. When you are 
ignorant of a Thing, and you know you are ignorant 0 


— 


” # After he had ſhewn Alcibiades, that Ignorance is the Caul 
of all the Errors of Mankind; he goes about to prove to him 
that Men ought not to be accus'd of Ignorance in general, tot 
if one kind of it is Evil, there is another kind Good, and this he 
maintains very folidly, , 
| 8 1 
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t, are you uncertain and fluctuating about this? For 
example, about the Art of Cookery ? Don't you kao 


you are ignorant of it? Do you then amuſe your ſel! in 


xaſoning about the Manner of dreſſing Meat, and {peas 
hmetimes one Way, and ſometimes auother ? Don't you 
nther ſuffer the Cook to take his own Way? 

Aldb, Yes, certainly. 

Secrat. And if you were on board a Ship, would you 
concern your ſelf to give Advice to turn the Helm to the 


rout or left? And when you don't underiland the Art of 


Navigation, would you ſpeak about it ſometimes after one 
fan n, and, ſometimes after another? Would you not 
nthe. e quiet, and leave the Pilot to lteer ? 

le, Jo be ſure I ſhould leave that to him. 

bocr. Then you are never fluctuating and uncertain 
bout 'T "ings you don't know, provided you know that 
you don't know them? 
Alab. So it ſeems. 
Secrat. By this then you very well diſcern that all the 
Faults we commit proceed only from this ſort of Igno- 
ce, which makes us think we know that, of which we 
e indeed ignorant. | 

Alcib. How do you ſay ? 

docrat. I ſay that which induces us to attempt a Thing 
the Thought we have that we know how to do it ; for 
hen we are convinc'd that we don't know it, we leave 
to others. 

Alcib. That is certain. 

dicrat. Thus they who are under this laſt fort of Ig- 
france never commit any Fault, becauſe they leave to 
ters the Care of ſuch Things as they know not how to 
d themſelves. 
Alcib. That's true. 
tecrat, Who are they then that commit Faults ? I is 
t they that know Things? 
db. No, certainly. 
lecrat. Seeing tis neither they that know Things, nor 
who while they are ignorant of them, know that 
are ignorant; it neceſſarily follows, that 'tis they 
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who while they are ignorant of them, yet- think they 
know them : Can it be any others? 

Alcib. No, 'tis only they. 

Scrat. Well then, this muſt be the Ignorance which 
1s ſhameful, and the Cauſe of all Evils. 

Alcib. True. 

Socrat. And when this Ignorance happens to be about 
Things of very great Conſequence, is it not very perni- 
cious, and very ſhameful ? 


Alcib. It cannot be denied. 6 
Seocrat. But can you name me any Thing that is of WW kne 
greater Conſequence, than what is juſt, what is honour. WW Rea 
able, what 1s good, and what is uſeful ? it WI 
Alcib. No, certainly. him 
Socrat. Is it not about theſe Things that you your (elf # M1 
ſay you are fluctuating and uncertain? Is not this Urcer- A 
taiaty a ſure Sign, as we have ſaid already, not orly that ll 9 
you are ignorant of theſe 'T hings that are fo great ara » to 
important ; but alſo that while you are ignorant of them, Al 
you think you know them? a, 
Alcib. JI am afraid this is but too true. rieles 
Socrat. Oh Alcibiaes! in what a deplorable Con dren, 
dition then are you! * I dare not mention it, yet fe- Al. 
ing we are alone, tis neceſſary I ſhould tell it you. NM Child 
dear Alcitiades, you are under a very ſhameful kind ol 4 
0 


Ignorance, as appears by your Words, and your ov 
"Teſtimony againſt your ſelf. And this is the Rea Fool. 
you throw your felt with ſo much Precipitancy into thi Hoe 
Government, before you are inſtructed in what belong Pericl 
to it. But you are not the only Perſon who has falle ____ 
under this Unhappineſs ; *tis common to you with th 


greateſt Part of thoſe who have intermeddled with tt ; "T1 
Affairs of the Commonwealth. I can except but a {m: ox 
S the Sent 
W | hi l if 
* He does not mention it immediately. Alcibrades is not yet in gar 
Condition to bear the Horror of it. But he'll mention it at lent! leſs for 
when he has diſpos'd and prepar'd the young Man to receive | "4 
Thunder-Clap, ſelf, w 
ſure Sig 


Nu 
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Number. Nay, it may be your Tutor Pericles is the 
on!y Perſon that ought to be exempted. 

Alcib. And, Socrates, tis likewiſe ſaid, he did not be- 
come ſo accompliſhed of himſelf; but that he had a 
great deal of Converſation with many great Men, ſuch 
as Pythoclides, and Anaxagoras ; and to this very Day, 
as old as he is, he ſpends whole Days with “ Damon, to 
inform himſelf ſtill more and more. 

Secrat. F Did you ever fee any one, who perfectly 
knew a Thing, and yet could not teach it another? Your 
Reading-Maſter taught you what he knew; and taught 
it whom he pleas'd. And you that have learn'd it of 
him might teach it another. The ſame may be ſald ot 
a Maßck. Malter, and of a Maſter of Exerciſes. 

Alcib. This is certain. 

Secrat, For the beſt Sign that one knows a Thing well, 
is to be in a Condition to teach it others. 

Alcib. So I think. 

Socrat. But can you name me any one whom P-- 
ricles has accompliſhed ? Let's begin with his own Chil- 
dren, 

Alcib. What does this prove, Socrates, if Pericles's 
Children were Blockheads ? 

Socrat. And your Brother Clinias? 

% wah A ſine Proof indeed! You talk to me of a 

ool. 

Socrat. If Clinias is a Fool, and the Children of 
Pericles were Blockheads; how came it to pals that 


8 


—y 


This is he of whom Plurarch ſpeaks in the Life of Pericles; un- 
der the 283 Veil of Muſick he hid his Profeſſion, which was to 
teach Politicks, The People perceived this, and baniſh'd him with 
the Sentence of the Oraciſm, 

| Upon what Alcibiades had juſt ſaid, that Pericles had render'd 
himſelf accompliſh'd by the Converſation of Philoſophers and Sophiſts, 
Ge:rates would intimate to him, that this Converſation was very uſe- 
leſs for the acquiring of Virtue, in which true Accompliſhment con- 
its, And this he ingeniouſly proves by the Example of Pericles him- 
ſelf, who had not been able to teach his own Children any Thing ; a 
ſure Sign that he had learn'd no great Matter of his Sophiſts. 
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198 The firſt Alcibiades; or, 
Pericles neglected ſuch good natural Parts as yours, ang ad 


taught you nothing? 
ell. I am the only Cauſe of it my ſelf, in not at. Air, 
tending at all to what he faid to me. 4 
Socrat. But among all the Athenians and Strangers, thus 
whether Freemen or Slaves, can you name me one whom " 
the Converſation of Pericles has render'd more accom. 2 
pliſh'd ? As I'll name you a Pythodorus, the Son of 1j. 1— 
lochus, and a Callias, the Son of Calliades, who became — 
very great Men in Zeno's School, at the Expence of a * : 
hundred Minas. ple - 
Alcih. I can't name you one. - ; 
Socrat. 4 That's very well; but what will you do * 
with your ſelf, Alcibiades? Will you continue as you 0 
are, or will you at laſt take ſome Care of your ſelf? , 5 
Aleib. Tis a general Affair, Socrates, and concerns Perf 
me no more than others. For I underſtand all you ſay, * 
and agree with you. Yes, all that concern themſelves 2 
with the Affairs of the Republick, are a Company of W N 
ignorant People, excepting a very ſmall Number. ah. 
Socrat. And what then? | _—_ 
Alcib. If they were || Men of great Accompliſhments, _ 
it would be neceſſary for one that ſhould pretend to Wl © 1 
equal or ſurpaſs them, to learn, and exerciſe himſelſ, 8 
and after that to enter the Liſts as Wreſtlers do; but — 
ſeeing they don't fail to intermeddle with Government, N A 
tho' endu'd with very indifferent and common Qualities, <1 # 


what Need is there for a Man to give himſelf ſo much "bſol 
Trouble in Learning and Exerciſe? I am well aſſur d, * 
that with the Aſſiſtance of Nature alone, I ſhall excel os 


them all. Thin 
3 — — Coun 
About 200 J. Sterling. | - 
Þ+ Socrates is not willing now to puſh on this Queſtion which oc 
he has ftarted, whether Virtue may be taught. The Queltion Alcib; 
is too general, and he*lU treat of it elſewhere z here he keeps you n 
- __ to his Subject, which is to confound the Pride of All 
1a des, — 


This Sentiment of Alcibiader is that which ſtill to this Day 


ruins moſt young Men, 


Cocral. 
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Secrat. Ah my dear Alcibiadis, what have you now 
faid ? What Sentiment is this ſo unworthy of that noble 
Air, and all the other Advantage which you poſſeſs 

Alcib. What do you mean, Socrates, when you ſpeak 
thus ? 

Socrat. Alas! I am inconfolable, both on your Ac- 
count and my own, I have fo great an Affection for you, 
if, 

Alcib. If what ? | 

Socrat. If you think you have only ſuch kind of Peo- 
ple to conteſt with, and to ſurpaſs. 

Al:ib. Whom then would you have me ftrive to ſur- 


als ? 
F Secrat. Again! Is this a Queſtion becoming a Man of 
a good Spirit? | 


Aleib. What do you mean? Are not thoſe the only 
Perſons I have to deal with ? 

Socrat. If you were to guide a Man of War, which 
was to fight in a little Time ; would you be content it 
you were more expert in Navigation, than all the Sail- 
ors you had on board you ? Would you not rather pro- 
poſe to your ſelf to acquire all neceſſary Qualities, and 
to ſurpaſs all the greateſt Pilots on the Enemy's Side, 
without meaſuring your ſelf as you do now with 
thoſe of your own -Party, above whom you ſhould 
endeavour to raiſe your ſelf to that Degree, that 
they ſhould not have ſo much as a Thought of diſ- 


puting any Advantage with you, but finding themſelves 


abſolutely inferior to you, ſhould only think of fight- 
ing under your Command? Theſe are the Sentiments 
that ſhould animate you, if you deſign'd to do any 
Thing great, and worthy, both of your ſelf, and your 
Country, | 

Alcib. Why this is all I deſign, 

Socrat. This muſt needs be a glorious Thing indeed, 
Altibiades, to be a braver Man than our Soldiers! Ought 
you not rather conſtantly to ſet the Generals of our Ene- 
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* An admirable Leſſon, which Sccrates gives Alctbiades, 
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mies before your Eyes, that you may excel them in Ca. 
Pacity, and Greatneſs of Courage? And ſhould you ng 
ſtudy and labour to this End, always endeavouring to 
equal the greateſt Perſons ? | 

Alcib. Who then are theſe great Generals, Socrate;? 

Socrat. Don't you know our City is almoſt continually 
in War, either with the Lacedemonians, or with the 
* Great King ? 

Alcib. 1 know it. 

Socrat. If then you think to put your ſelf at the 
Head of the Athenians, you muſt alſo prepare your {elf 
to receive the AttaCks of the + Kings of Lacedemonia, 
and of the King of Per/ia. 

Alcib. You may be in the right. 

S:crat. No, alas! No, my dear Alcibiades. || You 
have only to think of excelling a Midias, who is ſo 
accompliſh'd a Man for feeding of Quails, and others 
of the fame Rank, that ſeek to intrude themſelves in- 
to the Government; who by their Stupidity and Igno- 
rance ſhew (as our good Women would ſay) that they 
have not yet quitted the Slave, but retain him ſtill under 
their long Hair ; and who with their barbarous Language 
are come rather to corrupt the City by their ſervile Flat. 
teries, than to govern it, Theſe are the People you 
muſt ſet before you without thinking of your elf; 
that when you are to engage in ſuch great Battles, you 
may go, without having ever learn'd any Thing of what 
you ought to know, without being exercis'd at all, with- 
out making any Preparation; in a word, that without 
having ever given your ſelf the leaſt Trouble, you may 


* The King of Pera. 

For there were two at a Time. 

Plutarch is of uſe to make us underſtand the bitter Satire 
that is hid under theſe Words, for he informs us that Aleibiadis 
applied himſelf to feed Quails, like this Midias ; witneſs that 
which he let fly out of his Boſom in an open Place, and which 
was caught again by a Maſter of a Ship, nam'd Anticchus, who 
had the Favour of Alcibiades ever after, inſomuch that he left 
him the Command of a Fleet in his Abſence, which had like ta 
have ruin'd the Affairs of the Acbeniant. 10 
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go in this Condition to put your ſelf at the Head of the 
dthenians, 

Alcib. Secrates, I believe all you ſay is true. Yet 
| fancy the Generals of Lacedemonia, and of the King 
of Perfia, are like other Generals, 

Socrat. Ah my dear Alcibiades, pray obſerve what an 
Opinion that of yours is. 

Aliib. Why ſo? 

decrat.“ In the firſt Place, which of theſe two Opi- 
tions do you think will be moſt advantagious to you, and 
will engage you to conduct your ſelf with the greateſt 
Care; whether to Form to your ſelf a great Idea ot thoſe 
Men, which may render 'em formidable, or to take 
them, as you do, for ordinary Men, that have no Ad- 
ſentage above you? | 

Alab. Doubtleſs that of forming to my ' felf a great 
des of them. | 

Secrat. Do you think then 'tis an Evil for you to con- 
duct your ſeli with Care? 

Alcib, On the contrary, I am perſuaded it will be a 
rery great Good. 

Secrat, Then this Opinion which you have conceived, 
already appears to be a very great Evil. | 
Alcib. J confeſs it. 

Socrat. But beſides this *tis falſe, and I'll preſently 
demonſtrate this to you. 

Acib. How ſo? 

decrat. Whom do you account the beſt Men; thoſe 
kko are of high Birth, or ſuch as are of mean Extrac- 
lion ? 

Acib. Without doubt, thoſe who are of high Birth. 
Socrat. And don't you think, they that have had as 
good Education join'd to their high Birth, have every 
ling that is neceſſary for the Perfection of Virtue ? 
Alcib. That is certain. 


* * — _ * - * 


1 — 


* What Socrates is now going to ſay, is one of the fineſt Things 
Aatiquity has left us. 
K 5 ; Socrat. 
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Socrat. By comparing thereſore our Condition with dot 
theirs, let us ſee firſt of all if the Kings of Lacedemipia all | 
and the King of Perſfa, are of meaner Birth than ve: he 1 
Don't we know that the former deſcend from Herculi, co 
and the latter from“ Achements, and that Hercules and Emp 
Achemenes deſcend from Jupiter? ual] 


Alcib. And does not our Family, Socrates, deſcend of 4 
from Euryſaces, and does not Euryſaces carry his Line uy Whe 
as far as Jupiter? Expr 

Socrat. + And does not ours, my dear Alcibiadii, if 
you take it that Way, deſcend from Dedalus ? And docs 
not Dedalus likewiſe carry us back as far as Vulcan, Ju. 
fiter*s Son? But the Difference between them and us is, moſt 
that they reaſcend as far as Jupiter by a continual Gn. 0 ſo 
dation of Kings without any Interruption : The former 
have been the Kings of Argos and Lacedemenja, and them 
the latter have always reign'd in Perfia, and have often Year: 
poſleſs'd the Throne of 4/a, as they do now, whereas the E 
our Anceſtors were only private Perſons like us. And 


3f to do Honour to your Anceſtors, you were oblio'd v % + 
ſhew Artaxerxes the Country of Euryſaces, or that oi Neat 
acus, Which is ſtill more remote; what Occaſion 6 Perfic 
Laughter would you not give him in pointing out to him dne p 
two little || Iſlands not much bi ger than one's Hand I laut, 
Since then we are oblig'd to 1900 lace in point of Birth, wok 
let us ſee if we are not likewiſe inferior to them in re 2 
ſpe& of Education. Have you never been told what hende 
great Advantages the Lacedemonian Kings have in this likew! 
whoſe Wives are kept publickly by the Ephori, that the) good 
may be certain, as much as tis poſſible, that they produce e 1 
no Princes but of the Race of Hercules? And the Kir lim, 
of Perfia is ſo far beyond the Kings of Lacedemm by his 
in this Reſpect, that it has never yet been ſo much: dom, 
ſuſpected, that the Queen could have a Child that migh B K 
* Acbemenes, the Son of Per ſens, * 2, 
+ This is a Piece of Raillery of Socrares, as we ſhall ſee when VAN volume 


come to his Eutyphron, 
} Egina and Salamina, 
not 
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not be the King's Son. Therefore ſhe is not guarded ; 
all the Guards ſhe has are Terror and Majeſty. When 
he is deliver'd of her firſt Son, who is to ſucceed to the 
Crown, all the Nations that are ſpread over that great 
Empire celebrate his Birth ; after which, that Day 1s an- 
nually one of their greateſt Feſtivals; in all the Provinces 
of Ala there are then nothing but Sacrifices and Fealts : 
Whereas when we are born, my dear Alcibiades, that 
Expreſſion of the Comick Poet may be applied to us: 

The News ſcarce to our neareſt Neighbours comes. 
When the young Prince is wean'd, he is not left in the 
Hands of Women, but is committed to the Care of the 
moſt virtuous Eunuchs of the Court, whoſe Buſineſs it is 
to form and faſhion his Body, that he may be brought 


to the beſt Shape that can be; and this Employ brings - 


them abundance of Honour, When the Prince is ſeven 
Years old, he is put into the Hands of the Gentlemen of 
the Horſe, who — to carry him a Hunting: At four- 
teen Vears of Age, he comes under the Charge of thoſe 
who are called the King's Preceptors: Theſe are the four 
greateſt Lords, and the moſt accompliſh'd Men of all 
Perfia ; oy are taken in the Vigour of their Age; 
one paſſes for the moit Learned, another for the mo 

Juſt, the third for the Wiſeſt, and the fourth for the 
moſt Valiant. he firſt teaches him the Magick of 
* Zrroafter the Son of Oromaxaus, in which is compre- 
hended all the Worſhip of the Gods : He teaches him 
likewiſe the Laws of the Kingdom, and all the Duties of a 
good King. The ſecond teaches him always to ſpeak 
the Truth, tho' againſt himſelf. The third inſtructs 
lim, not to ſuffer himſeif at any Time to be overcome 
by his Paſſions; that he may always maintain his, Free- 
dom, and his Royalty, in having conſtantly an abſo- 
lute Dominion over himſelf, as well as over his People: 
And the fourth teaches him not to fear either Dangers. 


— — 


* Ziroaſter was a Magus, and King of Baftriana ; he wrote divers 
Volumes on Magick, which contained Religion, Phyſick, and Aſtro- 
ogy, He liv'd in the Time of Ninus, and of Noa, 
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or Death; becauſe if he ſhould become timorous, from 
a King he would degenerate into a Slave. Wherea,, 
Altibiades, for your Fart what Preceptor have you had} 
Pericles left you m the Hands of Zopyrus a vile Thracian 
Slave, who was indeed unfit for every Thing Beſides, 
becauſe of his old Age. I would here recount to you 
all the conſequent Matters relating to the Education of 
your Antagoniſts, but that I ſhould be too long ; and 
the Specimen I have given you is ſufficient to make you 
eaſily judge of the reſt. * No Perſon took Care of you 
at your Birth more than of any other Athenian : No ho- 
dy takes any Pains about your Education ; unleſs you 
have ſome one who concerns himſelf with it, becauſe he 
ſincerely loves f you, And if you conſider the Riches 
of the Perfians, the Magnificence of their Habits, the 
prodigious Expence they make in Perfumes and Eſſences, 
the Multitude of Slaves that ſurround them, all their 
Luxury, Finery, and Politeneſs, you'll ſee your ſelf ſo 
little, that you'll be quite aſham'd of your ſelf. Will 
you but caſt your Eyes on the Tempe- 

The Qualities rance of the Lacedemonians, on their 
of the Lacedeme- Modeſty, Eaſineſs, Sweetneſs, Magna- 
niant. nimity, their good Diſpoſition of Mind 
under all the Accidents of Life, theit 

Valour, Firmneſs, and Conſtancy, in Labours, their no- 
ble Emulation, and Love of Glory; in all theſe greit 
Qualities you'll find your ſelf a Child in Compariſon of 
them. Again, if you would have us take Notice of their 
Riches, and think your ſelf ſomething under this Head; 
I am willing to ſpeak to it, to make you remember who 
you are, and whence you came: There is no Compa- 
riſon between us and the Lacedemeniant, they are abun- 
dantly more wealthy. Shall any of us dare to compar 
our Lands with thoſe of Sparta, and Meſene; which 


— 


— 


* *Tis certain the Atbenians gave their Children no Governory, 
but Slaves, or ſuch as were enfranchis'd ; this appears by the Gr: 
Comedies which are left us, and by the Comedies of Plautus and 
Terence, M, Le Fevre, | 

+ Secrates means himſelf, 

le 
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ze much larger and better, and maintain an infinite 
Number of Slaves, without counting the //ates ? Who 
ca number that excellent Race of Horſes, and thoſe 
other ſorts of Cattle which feed in the Paſtures of Me- 
me? Whereas we inhabit a dry and barren Country, 
uber 1 paſs by all theſe Things. Would you ſpeak of Gold 
ad Silver? I tell you, all Greece together has not near fo 
d much as Lacedemoria alone; for the Money of all 
u Cerccce, and very often that of the Barbarians too, has 
u bor ſeveral Ages gone into Lacedemonia, and never come 
- cat again. So that one might very well ſay, in Alluſion 
uo what is ſaid by the Fox to the Lion in Z/op's Fables, 
ic BY 1 ee ſbe Track of all the Money that is gone into Lacede- 
es WY nonia, but I fee no Track that fignifies there's any gone 
ie WY out from thence. Tis certain, the Commons of Lace- 
« WY {cnonia are richer than any other Commons in Greece: 
ir WY Ard the Kings are richer than all the reſt of the Lacede- 
nan put together; for theſe pay their Kings immenſe 
m Taxes, which extremely augment their Revenues, But 
-i the Wealth of the Lacedemonians appears ſo great in 
ir WW Compariſon of that of the other Gree4s, tis nothing when 
a. compar'd with that of the King of Per/ia. I heard a 
un worthy of Credit, who had been one of the Am- 
r baſladors that was ſent to that Prince, ſay, he had tra- 
o- vell'd a great Way in a very fine and fruitful Country, 
it which the Inhabitants call'd e Queen's Girdle; that he 
of WJ made another large Journey in another Country as plea- 
ir fant, which they call'd e Queen's Veil; and that he 
ned through a great many other fine Provinces, that 
10 vere deſtin'd only to furniſh that Princeſs with Clothes, 
a. ud had their ſeveral Names from the Things they were 
n- "0 provide. So that if any ſhould go, and ſay to 
MW 4nafric, the Wife of Xerxes, the King's Mother; 
chere i, at Athens a Citizen whoſe whole Eftate is 
mt above zoo Acres of Land which he prfſefſts in the 
lewn of Erquies, and who is the Son of Dinomache ; 
whoſe Clothes and Fewels all together are ſcarce <worth 
tf * Mine ; this Citizen is preparing to make War 


n 
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ewith your Son. What do you think ſhe would (,, 550 
This Man flundt the Succeſs of his Deſigns on bis Appli 100 
cation, Experience, and great Wiſdom ; for theſe are l Ie, 
only Things that make the Greeks eſteem'd in the Harl bettet 
But if one ſhould ſay to her, 7his Alcibiades 7s a jun my 0 
Man, not yet twenty Years of Age, awho is very ioncranWi nd | 
has no manner of Experience, and who, when a certa Al 
Friend of his at bom he paſſionately loves, repreſents ta hin Hoe 
that he ought above all Things to cultivate himſelf, to H Pri 
bour, meditate to exerciſe himſelf; and after having a; Ale 
guir d the Capacity that is neceſſary, might engage in Wi doc 
with the great King; auiil not believe a Word of H nttec 
Matter, and ſays he fit enough for this as he is ala Dy 
How great would be the Wonder of this Princel el yc 
Would ſhe not aſk, On what then does this young Cid delre 
brains depend? And if we ſhould tell her, he depend: Ale 
his Beauty, his fine Shape, his Nobility, and fortunat Soc; 
Birth ; would ſhe not take us for Fools, conſidering ruth 
great Advantages the Kings of Per/fia have in all tui ces 
above us? But without going any higher, do you thin chers 
Lampyte, the Daughter of Leotichyaas, the Wife of 4 Ale 
chidamus, and Mother of Agis, who were all born King era. 
of Lacedemonia, would be leſs aſtoniſhed, if one ſhoult Sees 
tell her, that as ill educated as you have been, you don A 
ſcruple to trouble your Head with a Defign of making Soc; 
War with her Son? Alas! is it not a horrible Sh boltne 
that the very Women among our Enemies know bett A 
than we what we ought to be, to undertake to make W 0 
with them with any Likelihood of Succeſs? Follow mould 
Advice then, my dear 4!cihiader, and obey the Precepielves 
which is written on the Gate of the Temple of Dep! Ale 
Know thy jelf. For the Enemies you have to deal wit Soc; 
are ſuch as I repreſent them to you, and not ſuch as 0 , 
imagine them to be. The only Means of con querm 
them are Application, and Skill: If you renounce the. . 
ſo neceſſary Qualities, renounce the Glory too, of whid berates 
you are ſo paſſionately Ambitious. | "epra 
Alcib. Can you then explain to me, Socrates, ho Wh... 
ought to cultivate my ſelf ? For no Man whatever ipcuWiloys 


more truly to me than you, 
| Cara 
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$orat. I can, without doubt, but this does not reſpect 
jou alone; this Concerns us all, how many ſoever we 


better; and 1 ſpeak no more on your Account than on 
ny own, who have no leſs Need of Inſtruction than you, 
ud have only one Advantage above you. 

Alcib, What is that? 

Sxrat. Tis this, my Tutor is wiſer and better than 


i 

[e888 Pericles, who is yours. 

ac Alcib. Who is this Tutor of yours? G. the bet Tate 
a bocrat. Tis God, who: never per- of Men. ; 
148 nitted me to ſpeak to you before this 

4988 Diy ; and 'tis in Purſuance of his Infpirations that I now 
ls Well you, that you'll never arrive at the Reputation you 
10 <lire, but by me. 

;0 Alcib. You jeſt, Socrates. 


Socrat. It may be ſo. But in fine, *tis ſtill a great 
Trath, that we have great Need to take Care of our 


ochers. | 
A888 4/cib. You ſpeak no Untruth, ſo far as it concerns me, 
2088 crates. 
Jul Secrat, Nor in what concerns me neither. 


Aleib, What ſhall we do then? 

Socrat. Now is the Time to throw off Lazineſs and 
doltne ſs. 

Acib. Tis very true, Socrates. 


would become. Tell me, Would we not render our 
elves * very good? 

Alcib. Ves. 

Tocrat, In what ſort of Virtue ? 


n 


— 


* But there are many different Sorts of Goodneſs, and upon this 
lerates is going to enlarge. For the Word Good in Greek ſignifies, 
«ompliſh'd, excellent, improv'd in any Art or Science, or virtuous, 
And the Word Ew:/, by the Rule of Contraries, has as many Signifi- 
ations, This Remark is neceſſary for the underſtanding of what 
klows, M, Le Fewvre, 


16 


2 Alcib. 


zz, We ought to ſeek the Means of making our ſeives. 


elves, All Men need this, and we yet more than 


Serat. Come then, let us examine what it is we 
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. Alcib. In that Virtue that renders a Man good ag 
# 

Secrat. For what? 

Alcib. For Buſinels. 

Socrat. What Buſineſs? The managing of a Horſe 
Tt can't be for that, for that belongs to Queries. Is i; 
Navigation ? Not that neither, for that belongs to Pilot; 
What Buſineſs is it then ? 

Alcib. 'The Bufineſs in which our beſt Athenian; ar 
employ'd. 

Socrat. What do you mean by our beſt 4therian;? 
Are they the Prudent or Imprudent ? 

Alcib. The Prudent. 

Socrat. So that, according to you, when a Man is pry- 
dent in any Thing, he is good and fit for that I hing; aud 
the Imprudent ate very bad for it. 

Alcib. Without doubt. | 

Socrat. A Shoemaker has all the Prudence neceſſary 
for making Shoes ; and therefore he 1s good for that, 

Alcib. Tis right. 

Socrat. But he is very imprudent for making of Clothes, 
and conſequently is a bad Tay lor. dere 

Alcib. That's certain. nowin! 

Socrat. That ſame Man then is both good and bad? Wk mak 

Alcib. So it ſeems. Alcit 

Socrat. It follows from this Principle, that your 4:%+Wder tl 
nians Whom you call Good and Honeſt Men are bad Scro 
too. m? J. 
Alcib. That is not what I mean. com. 

Socrat. What do you mean then by the good Ae. er 
nians ? Aleib 


Aleib 
Sacra 
zur ſel 
Aleib 
other, 
dacra 
od A 


9 COM 


en. 
Aliib 
docra 
0Mman 
owers 
Alab 
docra 
ofe tl 
ayers 
uſicia 
r thi: 
hoirs, 
Alcib 


Alcib. They that know how to govern. View 
Socrat. To govern what, Horſes ? hes 
Alcib. No. Acid 
Sacrat. Men? | | the ( 
Alcib. Yes. | VITe 
Secrat. What ſick Men, Pilots, or Mowers ? com: 
Alcib. No, none of theſe. e tog 


Secrat. Whom then? Thoſe that do ſomething, or it 
A ib. 


thoſe who do nothing ? | 
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leib. Thoſe that do ſomething. 

Socrat. Thoſe that do what? Endeavour to explain 
zur ſelf, and make me underſtand your Meaning. 
Alcib. Thoſe that live together, and make as one of 
other, as we = in Cities, | 
Surat. According to you, then, the 1 
vod Athenians eek 1 know how L 
command ſuch Men as make uſe of Magiſtrates, and 
en. th.ſe the reſt of 
{lib. J mean ſo. the Citizens, 
Sucrat, Is it thoſe that know how to | 
amand the Maſters of Gallies, who make uſe of 
owers ? 
Leib. No. | 

herat. Becauſe this belongs to Pilots. Is it then 
ole that know how to command the 

ayers on the Flute, who make uſe of The Maſters of 
luſicians and Dancers? No, doubtleſs, — 
r this belongs to the Maſters of the = and in their 
bois. Place it was the 
lib. That's certain. Players on the 
becrat. What do you mean then by Flute. 

owing how to command ſuch Men 

make uſe of other Men? 

Alcib, I mean, tis to command Men that live together 
der the fame Laws and Polity. 

lcrat. What is this Art then that teaches to command 
m? If I ſhould aſk you what is the Art which teaches 
command all the Rowers of the ſame Veſſel, what 
wer would you give me? 

Alb. That *tis the Pilot's Art. 

Srat. And if I ſhould aſk you what is the Art that 
ches to command Muſicians and Dancers? | 
Acib. I would anſwer you, tis the Art of the Maſters 
I the Choirs. 

brat. How then do you call this Art, which teaches 
command thoſe who make the ſame Politick Body, and 
e together under the ſame Government? 


Age, 'Tis the Art of giving good Counſel, 


nd 


Le- 


Cacrat. 
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Socrat. How! what then is the Art of Pilots the! 


of giving bad Counſel? Is it not their Deſign uf 
? 


Lecra 
ich on 
Cubi 
Alcib 
Hera 
leans ( 
reight 
lib 
docra 
what 
? Is t. 
xr Pe 
Alcib 
decra. 
ut chat 
Alcib 
vents 
, Al 
docra 
th his 
Tap 
e? 

Alcib 
docra 
ork, 

mee W 
ows n 
pertai 
Alab. 


Soct a, 


8 Yes, certainly, to ſave thoſe that are in | 
Ship. 

Socrat. You ſay very well: Of what good Coun 
then do you ſpeak ? And to what does it tend? 

Alcib. It tends to preſerve the City, and to make 
better policied. 

Socrat. But what is it that preſerves Cities, and ma; 
'em better policied ? What is it that ought or ought n 
to bein em? And if you ſhould aſk me what it ist 
ought or ought not to be in a Body to make it ſound a 
in good Health, I would immediately anſwer you, T 
that which ought to be in it, is Health; and that whit 
ought not to be in it, is Sickneſs: Don't you think {6 
wellas I? 

Alcib. I think the very ſame. | 

Socrat. And if you ſhould aſk me the ſame Thing 
the Eye, I ſhould anſwer you after the ſame Manne 
'That the Eye is in a good Condition, when it has all th 
has neceſſary for Sight, and when nothing hinder 
from ſeeing. And the very ſame of the Ears, that th 
are very well, when they have every Thing they need 
hear well, and no Diſpoſition to Deafneſs. 

Alcib. True. 

Socrat. And now for a City, what is it which by 
Preſence or Abſence makes it to be in a better Condit 
better policied, and better govern'd ? 

Alcib. I think, Socrates, tis when Amity is well 
bliſh'd among the Citizens, and Hatred and Diviſion : 


baniſhed out of the City. ih 
Socrat. What do you call Amity ? Is it Concord 3 
Diſcord? ö Meth 


Alcib. *Tis Concord, certainly. 
Socrat. What Art is that which makes Cities acc0n 
for example, about Numbers ? 
Alcib. Tis Arithmetick. 
Socrat. And is it this that makes particular Perſon! 
cord one with another, and each one with himſelf 4 


(1 


docra 
th the 
Alcib 
Hocra 
Am 
Wh, 
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lib. Without doubt. 

gecrat. And how do you call that Art which makes 
ich one agree with himſelf about the Length of a Span 
yr Cubit ? Is it not the Art of Meaſuring ? 

Aleib. Yes, doubtleſs. 

rat. Then Cities and particular Perſons accord by 
ſeans of this Art. And is it not the ſame Thing about 
Neight ? 

ih The very ſame. 

focrat. And what is that Concord of which you ſpeal:, 
what does it conſiſt, and what is the Art that produces 
s the Concord of a City the ſame that makes a parti- 
xr Perſon accord with himſelf and others? 

{lcib. I think fo. 

betrat. What is it? Don't be weary in anſwering me, 
ut charitably inſtruct me. | 

Alcib. 1 think it is this Amity and Concord that makes 
wents a with their Children, one Brother with ano- 
r, and the Wife with her Huſband. 

hocrat. But do you think a Huſband can agree well 
th his Wife, and that they will accord perfectly about 
Arg which ſhe works, and he knows not how to 
Lake ? . 

Alcib No, certainly. 

decrat. Nor is there any Need of it; for 'tis Women's 
ork, No more is it poſſible that a Woman ſhould 
nee with her Huſband about the uſe of Arms; for ſhe 
ons not what belongs to it, this being a Science which. 
pertains only to Men. 

Alab. *Tis true. | 

decrat. You agree then that there are fome Sciences 
lich are deſtin'd only for Women, and others which 
ereſery'd for Men. 

dlcib. Who can deny it? 

vecrat, It is not poſlible that Women ſhould accord 
their Huſbands about all theſe Sciences? 

Alib. That's certain. | | 
vcrat, And conſequently there will be no Amity, ſee» 
Amity is nothing but Concord, 

4b, I am of your Mind. 


Socrat. 
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Socrat. So that when a Woman does what ſhe 019! 
to do, ſhe will not be loved by her Huſband ; and whe 
a Huſband does what he ought to do, he will not be love 
by his Wife. 

Alcid, "This is a certain Conſequence. 

Socrat. Then that which makes Cities well policied, 
not, for every one to follow his own Employment! 
'em. 

Alcib. However, Socrates, methinks 
Socrat. How do you ſay? Can a City be well pg 
cied without having Amity in it? Are we not agree 
that it is by Amity that a City is well regulated; a 
that otherwiſe there is nothing but Diſorder and Conf 
ſion ? 
Alcib. But yet, methinks, tis this very Thing that pre 
duces Amity, namely, That every one mind his 9 
Buſineſs. 

Sacrat. You ſaid the contrary but juſt now. Put 
muſt endeavour to underſtand you; what do you fay 
That Concord well eſtabliſhed produces Amity ? Wha 
can there be Concord about 'Things which ſome kno 
and others don't underitand ? 

Alcib. That's impoſſible. 

Socrat. When every one does what he ought to d 
does every one do what is juſt, or what is unjuit ? 

Alcib, A pretty Queſtion ! every one then does wh 


is jaſt. 


Sacrat. Hence it follows, that when all the Citizens vue“ 
what is juſt, yet they can't love one another. "I 
Alcib. * The Conſequence is neceſſary. bf f 
Vw 

We m 

* This Conſequence is very certain, Acibiades ack nowleig be Kr 
it, but he does not yet underſtand the Reaſon of it. I hi Diviſio 
given a Hint of it in the Argument; but tis fit to exp enough 
Socrates his Thought here at Length. His Deſign is to fi Care 0 
that when Men preciſely do only their own Buſineſs, they 0 bour a: 
take Care of What belongs to themſelves, and ſo limit the ciple, 


ſelves to the Knowledge of particular Things, and do not 
up to that of the Eſſence of univerſal Things, which 1s ! 
only Knowledge that produces Union and Concord; vb" 
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erat. What then is this Amity or Concord, that 
1 accompliſh and make us capable of giving good 
dunſe!l; ſo that we may be of the Number of thoſe 
hom you call your beſt Citizens? For I can't compre- 
end what it is, or in whom 'tis to be found. Some- 
mes 'tis to be found in certain Perſons, and ſome- 
nes 'tis not to be found in 'em, as it ſeems by your 
Fords. 

Alcib. Socrates, T ſolemnly proteſt to you, I know 
at what I ſay myſelf; and have run a great Riſque in 


pong a long Time in an ill Condition, without perceiv- 
ree ow it. 

© . 4 6 9 0 . 
F $,:rat. Don't be diſcourag'd, A/cibiades, if you ſhould 
n 


ot perceive in what Condition you are till you are fifty 
Years of Age; it would be a difficult Matter for you to 
recover your {elt out of it, and to take Care of your ſelf : 


Bu: now at your Years, tis the fitteſt 1 ime for you to {cel 

: jour Diſtemper after the Manner you do. 

n Alcb. But when a Man feels his Diſtemper, what muſt 
ay 


he do ? 

decrat. You need only anſwer to ſome 

ueltions, Alcibiades ; which if you do, , Without the 

| hope by the Help of God, both you nen at e. 

en cant re- 

and | ſhall become better than we are; form. 

it leaſt, if my Prophecy is to be be- 

lev'd. 

Alcib, If there needs nothing but to anſwer you to 

bring it about, Il promiſe you your Prophecy ſhall prove 

rue, ; 
Sxrat. Come then: What is it to take Care of one's 

ſelf ſo, that when we think we take Care of our ſelves 

the moſt, it may ſo happen to us without our Know- 


—— 


id 


eig de Knowledge merely of particular Things produces Diſorder and 
Daaden. Therefore to make Concord reign in a State, tis not 
ep enough for every one to take Care of what he has; he muſt take 
we Gare of himſelf too, This Care will teach him to love his Neigh- 
y 0 dour as himſelf; and tis only this Love which has God for its Prin- 
then ©ple, that can produce Concord and Union, 


wot 
is . 


-het ledge, 
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ledge, to take Care of quite another Thing? What my 
a Man do to take Care of himſelf? Does he take Care ; 
himſelf, when he takes Care of the Things that belony 
to him ? 

Alcib. * I think fo. 

Socrat. How does a Man take Care of his Feet 
when he takes Care of the Things that belong to hj 
Feet ? 

Alcib. ] don't underſtand you, 

Secrat, Do you know nothing that properly belong 
to the Hand? 'T'o what Part of the Body do the Ring 
appertain ? Is it not to the Fingers ? | 

Alcib. Yes, doubtleſs. 

Secrat. And in like Manner, the Shoes belong to thi 
Feet. 

Alcib. Very true. 

Scrat. Do we then take Care of our Feet, when y 
take Care of our Shoes? | 

Alcib. Indeed, Socrates, I don't yet underſtand you, 

Socrat. What do you mean then by taking Care of 
Thing? Is it not to make it better than it was? Wha 
Art is it then that makes our Shoes better ? 

Alcib. Tis the Shoemaker's Art. 

Socrat. + Tis by the Shoemaker's Art then that we 
take Care of our Shoes: Is it by the ſame Art too tha 
we take Care of our Feet, or is it by ſome other Art thu 
we make our Feet better ? 

Alcib. Without doubt that's done by another Art. 

Socrat. Don't we make our Feet better by anothet 

Art, which meliorates the whole Body: 

For Exerciſe And js not this the Gymnaſtick Art ? 
gm 5 Alcib. Ves, certainly. 

— 1 Tis then by the Gymnaſli 
: Art that we take Care of our Feet ; an 


M de anſwers according to the Principles that are almoſt 


generally receiv d. Men think they take Care of themſelves, when 
they take Care of the Things that belong to em, but they are grolh 
miſtaken; and Socrates is going to cenfound this Error with greif 
Solidity. That which is mine, is not myſelf, 

In Greece the Shoemakers mended Shoes as well as made "hy 
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the Shoemaker's Art, that we take Care of the Things 
a belong to our Feet. Tis by the Gymnaſtick Art we 
e Care of our Hands; and by the Goldſmith's Art that 
uke Care of the Things that belong to our Hands. 
by the Gymnaſtick Art that we take Care of our Bo- 
s; and by the Weaver's Art, and many other Arts, 
it we take Care of the "Things that appertain to our 


0165. 

Laib. This is beyond all doubt. 

vrat. And conſequently the Art by which we take 
ze of ourſelves, is not the ſame with that whereby we 
e Care of the Things that belong to us. 

{l:ib. So it ſeems. 

gerat. Hence it follows, that when you take Care of 
Things tl. at belong to you, you do not take Care of 
urſelf, 

lh. That's certain. 

erat. For 'tis not by the ſame Art that we take Care 
dur ſe ves, and of the Things that belong to us. 

Acib. I acknowledge it. 

erat. By what Art is it then that we take Care of 
r ſelves 2 

Acib I cannot tell. 

loerat. We are already agreed, that it is not that by 
kick we can make any of thoſe Things that belong to 
better; but that by which we can meliorate our 
bes, 

dleib. Tis true. 

lcrat, Can we know the Art of making Shoes better, 
we don't firſt know what a Shoe is? Or the Art of 
ing Care of Rings, if we don't know firſt what a Ring 


leib. No, that can't be. 

lerat, Can we then know what Art it is that makes 
better, if we don't fuſt know what we our ſelves 
f 


Leib. Tis abſolutely impoſũble. 

erat, But is it a very eaſy Thing to know one's ſelf? 

L was it ſome ignorant Perſon that wrote that trivial 

em, Kept on the Gate of Apollo's Temple at De/phos ? Or 
| 15 
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is it on the contrary a Thing of great Difficulty,and whi, $ 
is not given to every Man ? he 

Alcib. For my Part, Socrates, I have often thought Thi 
was given to all Men; and yet it has often ſeem'd to 4 
to be a Thing of very great Difficulty. 8 

Sacrat. But, Alcibiades, let it be eaſy or diflicult, N whi, 
ſill certain, that when once we know it, we immed 4A 
ately and eaſily know what Care we ought to take 6f 86 
ſelves : Whereas while we are ignorant of it, we H Lift 


never come to the Knowledge of the Nature of . erer 


Care. play 
Aleib. That is beyond all Doubt. a0 u 
Scrat. Come on, then: By what Means ſhall we f. A, 

out the * Eſſence of Things to ſpeak univerſally ? By th 84 

we {hall ſoon find what we are our ſelves; and it ve let 

ignorant of this Eſſence, we ſhall always be ignorart 0 ye 

our ſelves. | A, 
Alcib. You fay right. 9; 
Socrat. Follow me cloſe then, I conjure you in tl Too 


Name of God: With whom are you now ciſcourſind 4 
Is it with ſome other Perion, or with me ? $2 
Alcib. No, 'tis with you. Al 
Socrat. And I in like manner diſcourſe with none b $6 
you: * Tis Secrates that now ſpeaks, and A!c:biac; M {wa 
hears. Al 
Alcib. Trae. Hoc 
— — . — — ome 
* This univerſal Eſſence of Things, «uT:/eauvTo, is the Dit boch 
Intelligence, the Eternal Idea, the only Cauſe of Beings: 4 e 
the ſingular Eſſence, 4uToizxugev, is the Thing form'd cn Al 
Idea, So that there are two Ways of knowing one's ſcif; t Gos 
firſt is to know the Divine Intelligence, and to deſcend from tl Al, 
to the Soul, by following the Deſigns which the All-wiſe Cre: "8 
had in creating it: And the other is ſimply to know tlie $ Th 
as a Being different from the Body, and to be convinc'd e **": 
that alone is the Man. The firſt is the moſt perfect: Hove Al, 
Sccrates leaves this at preſent, and applies himſelf only to Sac 
ſecond, which is more eaſy: but he afterwards reſumes it, Al, 
from the Knowledge of the Soul raiſes Alcibiades to the Ul 
fideration of the Eternal Idea, in which alone, as in the! *p 
Light, a Man may perfectly fee his Soul and all that belong the 
it, The whole Argument of Socrates is worthy the mef u. 
Theology, : Vo 
ict 


* 
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Sucrat. L'is by uſing Words that Socrates ſpeaks ; 
for to ſpeak, and to uſe Words, is one and the ſame 
Thing. 

EG, »Tis ſo, without doubt. 

Socrat. Are not he who uſes a Thing, and the Thing 
which he uſes, different ? 

Alcib. How do you ſay? 

docrat. For Example, a Shoemaker who uſes Knives, 
Laſts, and other Tools, cuts with his Knife, and is dif- 
ſerent from the Knife with which he cuts. A Man that 
plays on the Harp, is not the ſame Thing with the Harp, 
on which he plays. 

Alcib. That's certain. 

Secrat. This is what I aſked you juſt now; whether 
ke that uſes a Thing, and the Thing he fes, always ſeem 
to you two different Things? 

Alcib. So they ſeem to me. 

Scrat.“ But the Shoemaker does not only uſe his 
Tools, but his Hands too. 

Alcib. That's beyond all doubt. 

Szcrat. He alſo uſes his Eyes. 

Alcib. That's certain. 

Socrat. We are agreed that he who uſes a Thing, is 
aways different from the Thing he uſes. 

Alcib. 'Thit is agreed between us. 

Socrat. So that the Shoemaker and the Harper are 
ome other Thing than the Hands and Eyes, which they 
boch uſe, 

Alcib. That's plain. 
Soerat, Man uſes his Body. 
m tl Alcib. Who doubts it? 


8 Socrat. That which uſes a Thing, is different from the 
hing which is uled. 
Jowe * Alcih, Yes. 


Secrat. Man then is a different Thing from his Boc'y ? 
Alcio, I believe it. 


— — —— — 


* He deſigns to prove, that the Body is no leſs an Inſttument 
o the Soul, than all the other remoter Inftruments which it 
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Socrat. What is Man, then? 

Alcib Indeed, Socrates, I can't tell. 

Socrat. You can at leaſt tell me that Man is that which 
uſes the Body. ; 

Alcib, That's true. 

Secrat. Is there any Thing that uſes the Body beſides 
the Soul ? 

Alcib. No, nothing elle. 

docrat. Tis that that governs. 

Alcib. Moſt certainly. 

, — I believe there's no Man but is forc'd to con- 

(15 

Alcib. What? 

, Secrat. That Man is one of theſe three Things, either 
the Soul, or the Body, or the Compound of 'em both, 
Now we are agreed that Man 1s that which command; 
the Body. 5 

Alcib. That we are. 

Socrat. What is Man then? Does the Body command 
it ſelf? No. For we have ſaid *tis the Man that com- 
mands that. So that the Body is not the Man. 

Alcib. So it ſeems. 

Sacrat. Is it then the Compound that commands the 
Body ? And ſhall this Compound be the May ? 

Alcib. That may be. 

Sacrat. Nothing leſs, For ſince one of 'em does not 
command, as we have already ſaid, * tis impoſlible they 
both ſhould command together. 

Alcib. "Tis very true. 

Secrat. Seeing then neither the Body, nor the Com- 
pound of Soul and Body are the Man; *tis abſolutely ne. 
ceſſary either that Man is nothing at all, or that the Soul 
alone is the Man. 

Alcib. Moſt certainly. 


* For beſides that this is a Contradiction, ſeeing that which 
does not command would then command, there is not a third : ph 
Thing for theſe two to command together. If the Soul and tht Aka. 
Body both command, what is it that is under their Command ? t as þ 


$2rat. 
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docrat. Shall I demonſtrate to you yet more clearly 
that the Soul alone is the Man ? 

Alcib. No, I proteſt, this is ſufficiently prov'd. 

docrat. We have not yet ſounded this Truth with all 
he Accuracy it deſerves ; but tis ſufficiently prov'd, and 
hat may ſerve. We ſhall ſound it farther, ard penetrate 
it better, when we have found out what we juſt now 
quitted, becauſe it requiz'd a longer Inveſtigation, 

Alcib. What is that; 

Socrat. * Tis what we ſaid but now; that "tis neceſſary 
xe would firſt ſeek to know the very Eſſence of Things, 
v ſpeak univerſally ; inſtead of which, we have ftopp'd 
v examine and know the Eſſence of a particular I hing ; 


. 


er id perhaps that is ſufficient. For we can find nothing 
h. Wii: i« more properly and preciſely ourſelves, than our Souls, 
C3 Alcib, That's very certain. 


Secrat. So then this is a Principle very well eſtabliſh'd, 
tat when you and I converſe together, by making uſe of 
Picourſe, tis my Soul that converſes with yours. And 
by is what we ſaid juſt now, that Socrates ſpeaks to 
dib:ades, by addreſſing Words not to the Body which 
«expos'd to my Eyes, but to 4/:ib;ades himſelf, whom 
do not ſee, that is, to his Soul. | 
Alcib. This is evident. 
lxcrat. He then who requires us to know our (elves, 
rot WF*quires us to know our Souls. 
ie) %. I believe it. 

dxrat. He who knows his Body only, knows that 
Much belongs to bim, but does not know himſelf. 
em- ius a Phyſician, as a Phyſician, does not know him- 
if, nor a Wreſtling Maſter as a Wreſtling-Mailer, nor 

Huſbandman as a Huſbandman. Ai] Perſons of 
tele Profeſſions, and thofe of the like Nature, are 10 
rom knowing themſelves, * that they do not know 
parti- 


—_ Wo jd * __ . » ,—f 
9 „ a m——_— — 


* Phyſicians and Maſters of Exerciſe indeed apply themſelves 
know the Body; but they know it only to a certain Degree : 
t 33 Hippocrates ſays in his Treatiſe of the ancient Art of Me- 
ne, chey content e knowing what Man is, che 

2 zeipeet 
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particularly what belongs to em; and their Art make; 


'em adhere to what is yet more foreign to *em than that $ 
which properly belongs to 'em. For they know only WW my 
thoſe Things that appertain to the Body, and by which / 
they cure, and preſerve it in Health. cipl 
'  £lcib, All this is very true. 8 
Socrat. If therefore it be a Piece of Wiſdom to know only 
one's ſelf, there is no Man of any of theſe Profeſſions whoWM bod 
is wiſe by his Arr. A 
Alcib. I am of the ſame Mind. £ 
Secrat. * Ard 'tis for this Reaſon all theſe Arts appeaſ * 
vile and ſordid, and coniequently unworthy of a good nak 
Man. A 
Alcib. *Tis very true. bY 
Socrat. Well, then, to return to our Principle, ever only 
Man that takes Care of his Body, takes Care of that whicniM after 
belongs to him, and not of himſelf. Adn 
Alcib. I grant it. 4 


Socrat. Every Man that loves Riches, loves neithef intre 


himſelf, nor that which belongs to him, but loves a '! ling 92 
which is yet more foreign to him, and which only rejptd Mig] 
that which belongs to him. more 
Alcib. I think fo. 4 
Secrat. Then according to this Prin $ 
To labour only ciple one may affirm, that he who em that 
to heap up Trea- pfoys his Care to heap up Riches, doll yet 
ſure is to ma- : , 7 
nage one's Af- not manage his Affairs well. Is the 
Gairs III. Alcib. Tis moſt certainly fo. mare; 
Socrat. If any one has been 1 A, 
Love with the Pody of Alcibiades, that Perſon has nd $, 
been in Love with 47c:b:ades, but with one of the 1 pre 
I hings that appertain to him. Deſig 
: Peric 
IP Al 
reſpe to what he eats and drinks, and to the Exerciſes he performs 
And what may occur to him frem any of theſe Things. So tha — 
they only know ſome certain Qualities of Matter, but not th 94 
Efſence of it, Tis more eaſy to know the Eſſence of the Sou X 
than that of the Body, * 
Ihe only Art truly worthy of a good Man, is that of knowing + 
ard labouring to perfectionate himſelf, whoſe 
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A/:ib, J am convinc'd of it. 

gocrat. That Perſon who is in Love with Alcibia des, 
muſt be one that is in Love with his Soul. 

Alcib. That's a neceſſary Conſequence of your Prin- 
ciple. 

. And this is the Reaſon that at Perſon who 
only loves your Body, retices when the Beauty of this 
Body begins to decay 

Alcib. *' T's true. 

decrat. But one that loves your Soul never retires 
* while you make any Progreſs in Virtue, and every Day 
make your ſelf ftill a better Man. 

Alcib. That is very _ 
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only Perſon that does not leave you, but continue conſtant 
after the Flower of your Beauty is faded, and all your 
Admirers are retir'd. 

Alcib. You very much oblige me, Socrates; and I 
ntreat you not to abandon me. 

Socrat. Labour then with all your 
Might to become every Day more and 
more beautiful. 

Alcib. I'll labour to become ſo. 

Secrat. As Matters ſtand with you, tis eaſy to judge 
that Alcibiades, the Son of Clinias, never had nor has 
yet more than one true Lover ; and this faithful Lover 
z the + lovely Socrates, the Son of Sophroniſcus and Phe- 
nareta. 

Alcib. *Tis very true. 

Socrat. But did you not tell me when I met you, that 
prevented you but one Moment, and that you had a 
Deſign to ſpeak to me, to know why I was the only 
Peron that had not left you? 

Alcib, I told you ſo, and 'tis true. 


By beautiful 
tuous, 


— 


* 


— — 


* So this Paſſage ought to be tranſlated. The Latin Inter- 
freters have made a Miſtake here, not remembring tg has often 
the Signification of the preſent Time. M. le Fewvre, 

T He jokes on his own Deformity and low Birth, which he 
Opoſes to the Beauty, fine Air, and Nobility of his Rivals, 

L 


3 Sarrat. 


S:crat. And this likewiſe is the Reaſon that I am the 
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Scrat. You now know the Reaſon of it; "tis becay'. 

FT always lov'd you, and others only lov'd what belong 
to you. The Beauty of that which belongs to you be. 
gins to decay, whereas your own Beauty begins to flouriſh, 
And if you don't ſuffer your ſelf to he 


More deformed, corrupted by the People, and become 


that is, more vi- 


Ticuc, i 4 
long as I live, But I very much fear, 


iince you are ſo much“ in Love with the Applauſe of the 
People, that you'll deſtroy your ſelf by this unhappy 
Ditpolition, as it has been the Lot of a preat many of 
our belt Athenians For the People of the magnanimous 
+ Ere&heus have a fair Outſide ; but we ought to look 
into em, and remove that fair Covering which hides em 
Believe me, then, Alcibiades, and take the 
Frecantions I give you. 

Alcib. What Precautions ? 

Socrat. To exerciſe 2 ſelf, and be inſtruded in 
What is neceſſary to be known, before you intermeddle 
with the Affairs of the Commonwealth; that you may be 
always fortified with an Antidote; and that you may not 
per iſh in ſo contagious and fatal a Converſation. 

Alcib, All you ſay is very well, Socrates ; but en- 
deavour to explain to me, by what Means we may be able 
to take Care of our ſelves. 

Socrat. That's done already: For firſt of all we have 
prov'd what Man is, and that with good Reaſon ; becauſe 
we fear'd, if that were not well known, we ſhould take 
Care of ſomething quite different from our ſelves, without 
perceiving it. We afterwatds agreed that we ought to 
take Care of our Souls; that this is the only End we 
ſhou!d propoſe. to our ſelves ; and that the Care of the 
Body, and of that wiuch appertains to it, as Riches, 
ſ:ould be left to others. 


* 


___——_ 


* He was ſo in Love with the People, that he did not ceaſe to 
beſtow Gifts on 'em, and to preſent em with Shows and Plays, 
Plutureh ſpeaks of a Diftribution of Money, which he made whe? 
he was very young, and carried 8 in his Boſom. 

+ Eredtba was one of the fitſt Kings of Allens. 


' * 
5 
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more deform'd, I'il not forſake you as | 
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Alcib. Can any one deny this ? 

Vat, How can we underſtand this Truth * more 
dearly, and evidently ? For when we have ſet it in its 
true Light, tis very certain, that we ſhall know our ſelves 
perfectly well; Let us then in the Name of the Gods en- 


sour to underſtand well the Precept 

8 of Delphos, of which we have already Know thy felt. 
been. For we don't yet well compre- 

s gend all its Force. | 

6 Ailcib. What Force? What do you mean? 

4 docrat. I'm going to communicate to you what I take 
; tobe the Meaning of that Inſcription, and the Precept it 
K rCudes, Tis hardly poſũüble io make you underſtand it 
m an) other Compariſon than this, which is taken from 


de Sight. | 

Ali, How do you ſay? 

$ocrat. Oblerve well what I ſay. If this Tnſcrjption 
poke to the Eye, as it ſpeaks to the Man, and ſhould ſay 
bit, Know thy fe,; what ſhould we think it required 
f of it? Should we not think it required it to look upon 
clk in ſomething in which the Eye might ſee it ſelf ? 
= Zlcib, That's evident. 
Scrat. Let us then feel for this Thing, in which, as 


' je behold our ſelves in it, we may ſee both it and our 
elves. 

_ Acib. We may ſee our ſelves in a Looking-glaſs, and 

10 il other Bodies of the like kind. 


A Secret. You ſay very well. Is not there likewiſe ſome 
[tle Part of the Eye, which has the ſame Effect as a 


= Looking-glaſs ? 
Na: Acib. Yes, ty <- there is. 
he Secrat, You have obſerved then, that as often as you 


bk into an Eye, you ſee your own Image, as in a 
Glaſs, in that little Part which is call'd by a Name which 


©. 


M. Le Fewre had Reaſon to ſay, that ivzoyi-epa ought to be 
ted for byapyioars, and that it ſhould be tranſlated more clearly, 


" to know the univerſal Eſſence of Things; and all he is going to 
ij en this Subject is incomparably fine, 


L 4 ſigni- 


hates is now going to reſume the Propoſition he had quitted which. 


— — — — — 
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fignifies a * Baby, becauſe tis the Image of him tha hold 
looks on it. this 
Alcib. Tis true. A 
Secrat. Then an Eye, that it may ſee into another Eye, $ 
ought to look into this Part of it, which is the moſt beau- nor 
tiful, 2nd which alone has the Faculty of ſeeing. refd 
Alcib. Who doubts it ? A 
Socrat. For if he ſhould fix his Looks on any othe 85 
Part of the Body of Man, or on any other Object, unleſ chic 
it were like this Part of the Eye which ſees, it would ſceil tivir 
nothing of it ſelf. ſelve 
Alcib. You are in the right. eit. 
Secrat. Therefore an Eye that would ſee it ſelf, ougbi Wide 
to look into another Eye, and into that Part of the A, 
Eye in which all the Virtue of it reſides, that is, the & 
Light. both 
Alcib. That's certain. Al 


Socrat. * My dear Alcibiades, is it noi 55 

In what we juſt ſo with the Soul? Ought it not . Lich 
ſhould _ up- look into the Soul to ſee itſelf, and ini our k 
on urlelbes do that Part + of the Soul, in which all iu 4 


know our ſelves 


well, Virtues, that is to ſay, Wiſdom, is in- toes 
generated? Or elſe ought it not to be 4/ 
Soc 
Bj rp tokn 
; aint 
* There is a Fault in the Greek which I wonder to find le ter f 
there; for what Senſe has xoovpiy here, which ſignifies tbe to " | 
ef a Thing? It ought to be xp», that is, the Apple of thi on 
Eye; aber, Pupilla, a Poppet or Baby. Al 
+ That is, into our Intellect or Underſtanding” We ough dor 
ſtrictly to remark with what Wiſdom Secrates here exfreſſeſi chere 
himſelf. In ſpeaking of the Soul of Man, he acknowledge: "Sb 
that Wiſdom is ingenerated in it; that is, that it comes to! bo | 
from without, for it is not its own Light; this is derived int ow 
it from God. And a few Lines lower, as he ſpeaks of the Di the 
vine Intelligence, he does not chuſe to ſay, in which Kno kn, 
ledge and Wiſdom are ingenerated ; but, ſays he, in which the Thin 
reſede 3 becauſe it is Wiſdom it ſelf, and the Source of Wiſdom *r x 
The Latin Interpreters, who did not pry into this Accuracy 0 0 
Socrates, have ſpoiled all the Beauty of theſe Paſſages by thei e E 
Tranſlations. More Attention and Fidelity ought to have beet Ale 


uſed in handling Theological Truths, a 
; a 
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hold it ſelf in ſome other Thing yet more noble, which 
this Part of the Soul in ſome ſort reſembles ? 

Alcib. So methinks, Socrates. | 

S:crat. But can we find any Part of the Soul which is 
more divine than that in which Knowledge and Wiſdom 
reſide ? 

Alcib. No, certainly, 

Srcrat. Tis then in this Soul, of 
which ours is but the Image; tis in this Ve muſt Peel 
dine Soul we ought to behold our 8 3 
eres, and to contemplate the whole felves well, 
Deity in it; that is to ſay, God, and 
Wiſdom, if we would know ourſelves perſeclly. 

Alcib. This ſeems very probable. 

Secrat. To know one's ſelf is Wiſdom, as we have 
both agreed. 

Alcib. Tis true. 

docrat. While we don't know ourſelves, nor are wiſe 
with this Wiſdom, we can't know either our Goods or 
cur Evils; for it is not poſſible that he who knows not 
Alabiades, ſhould know that what belongs to Alcibiad. y 
does indeed appertain to him. | 
Alcib. * T's impoſſible. 
Secrat. *Tis only by knowing ourſelves that we come 
to know that t which belongs to us does indeed apper- 
in to us: And if we know not what belongs to us, nei- 
der ſhall we Know what has reference to the Things that 
belong to us. 
Alcib, ] confeſs it. 
Socrat, We therefore juſt now did ill to agree, that 
here are ſome Perſons, who tho' they don't know them- 
elves, yet know that which belongs to them, without 
luow ing the Things that appertain to that which belongs 
bthem, For theſe three Knowledges, to know one's ielf, 
b know that which belongs to one, and to know the 
Things that appertain to that which belongs to one, are 
ink'd together; they are the Action of the ſame Man, and 
te Effect of one and the ſame Art, 
Acib. Tis very likely. 


I; 5 Secrat - 
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Socrat. Now that Man that knows not the I hing tet 
belong to himſelf, neither will know thoſe that beioig to long 


otllers. belo 
Alcib. That's evident. 1 
Sociat. And if he knows not what belongs to others, 8 
neither will he know what belongs to the City. acqu 
 Alcib. That's a certain Conſequence, pire, 


S;crat. Therefore ſuch a Man can never be a good 


Stateſman ; nay, he can't be ſo much as a good Maller to A, 
. govern a Family: What do I fay ? He can't fo much ag 85 
govein himſelf, for he knows not what he does; and i ern 
he knows not what he does, tis impoſũble he ſhould ill 
tice from Faults. 4, 
Alcib. That is impoſſible indeed. 80 
Secrat. And if he commits Faults, does he not do [| viſe! 
both in private and publick ? If he does IIl, is he noi vou, 
miſerable ? And as he is miſerable, does he not invohꝗ te I 
thoſe that obey him in his Misfortunes ? zone 
Alcib. Who can deny it ? edge 
Socrat. Then 'tis not poſſible that h -/ 

The Wicked who is neither good nor wiſe, ſhoud % 5: 
can v be happy» happy. you U 
Alcib. No, certainly. Good 

Socrat. Then all vicious Perſons are miſerable. Al. 
Alcib. 1 acknowledge it. Soc 
Socrat. Then a Man can't deliver himſelf from hs M 4 
fery by Riches, but by Wiidom. doc 
Alcib. That's certain. dar 


Socrat. So that, my dear Ahibiad on ſh 


2 3 of Cities have no Need either of Walls, a 4 
wes and States Ships, or Arſenals, or Troops, or Grantiis C 
in in Virtue, deur, to make 'em happy: The on 9c 

Thing they need is Virtue. And if v0 at. 


would manage the Affairs of the Commonwealth we! W:ity, 
you mult give your Citizens Virtue. Lat v 
Alcib. This is an evident Truth. Virkn 
Socrat. But can a Man give that which he has not! ork: 
Alcib. How ſhould he ? 
Socrat. Then you ought firſt of all to conſider hon 


to cquire Virtue; and ſo muſt every Man who deßte 
0 
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o take Care not only of himſelf, and the Things that be- 
of long to him, bat alio of the City, and the 1 'hings that 
belong to that. 

Alcib. This is beyond all doubt. 

Socrat. Therefore you ought not to conſider how to 
acquire for yourſelf, or your City, a large Extent of Em- 
pire, and the abſolute Power of doing what you picale, 
bat only how to acquire Wiſdom and Juſtice. 

Alcib. I believe what you ſay. 

Secrat. For if you and your City g9- We can't pleaſe 
rern your ſelves wiſely and juſtly, you —_ 8 
will pleaſe God. Rn 

Alcib. J am well convinc'd of that. 

Socrat. And you'll govern your ſelves If we would 
wiſely and juſtly, if, as I juit now told —_ 4 
zou, you behold your ſelves always in juſtly 1 
the Deity; in that ſplendid Light which behold ourſclves 
one is capable of giving you the Know- in God, 
edge of the Truth. 

Alcib. This ſeems very reaſonable. ä 

Socrat. For while you behold your ſelves in this Light, 
you "ll ſee your ſelves, and will ſee and know your trae 
Coods. 

A. ib. Without doubt. 

Scrat. And ſo you will always do what is good. 

Miß lab. Moſt certainly. 
docrat. If you always do what is good, FS 
[ are anſwer for it, and warrant you, Pines B. 
aden ſhall be always happy. compence of 
5, leib. Your Warrant is very good in good Actions. 
tus Caſe, Socrates. 
verar, But if you govern your ſelves 
vaſtly, and inſtead of beholding the Thoſe that look 
Deity, and true Light, you look into on Darknels, do 
lat which is without God. and full of Wü bur the 
Varzneſs, you. will do nothing but the. mcg, 8 
orks of Darkneſs, and ſuch as are full 
Impiety: And it can't be otherwiſe, becauſe you will 
ſt ktjow your felf. 
4cib, I am of the ſame Mind. N 
6 


Socrat. 
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Socrat. My dear Alcibiades, repreſent to your ſelf 3 
Perſon that has * a Power to do any 100 


The terrible Ef- : : 
8 Thing he pleaſes, and yet has no Judg- ag 


n t ment; what is to be expected from him ? 1 
nor a” oa And what Miſchief is there that will not wrt 
Wiſdom, befal him? For example, ſuppoſe a ſick 4 

Man has Power to do whatever comes 8 


into his Head, has no Underſtanding in Phyfick, is in a 5 
Rage againſt every Body, ſo that no Perſon dare ſpeak to 8 
him, or reſtrain him; what will be the Event of this 2 WM becc 
He will without doubt deſtroy his Body, and render A 
himſelf incurable. ; 8 
Alcib. Tis very true. ab 
Socrat. Suppoſe ſome Perſon in a Ship, who has not br 
the Judgment and Skill of a Pilot, ſhould yet have the A 
Liberty to do what he thinks fit; you your ſelf ſee what dy 
muſt certainly befal him, and thoſe that abandon them- WM and. 
{elves to his Conduct. 4 
Alcib. They muſt all neceſſarily periſh. Se 
Secrat. The Caſe is the fame with WM nd 

The Ruin of Cities, Republicks, and all States; i 4: 


Cities and States geſtitute of Virtue, their Ruin is cer- 9 
ie certain when = * 
Virtue does not tai. : 1 N | y 
reien in * Alcib. Tis impoſſible it ſhould be 4 
ign in em. a 
otherwiſe, | i Se 
Secrat. Conſequently, my dear Alcibiades, if youll ferce 
would be happy, your Buſineſs is not to acquire a large ble 1 
Extent of Empire for y our ſelf or your Republick, but 2a birth 
acquire Virtue. Al 
Alb, Very true. the C 
When Wiſdom is wanting, abſolute Power always tranſport 1. 
Men beyond the Limits of their Duty, and induces em to tram, 1 
Religion and Juſtice under their Feet, 5 5 p 
| oy 
truck 


ater a 
and th 


art 
ö and m 
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a decrat. And before this Virtue is 

y xquir'd, tis better, and more advan- Tis more ad- 
rgious, I don't ſay for a Child, but for Yantagious for 
"> Wh: Van, to obey him who is the moſt ces N 
o WT rictuous, than to command. — 
cle Alcib. Jam of the ſame Mind. 

* Socrat. And what is beſt is alſo moſt beautiful. 

12 | Alcib. Without doubt. | 

to Secrat. That which is moſt beautiful is likewiſe moſt 
«> becoming, and ſuitable. 
ler Acib. That's beyond Diſpute. 

Secrat, Tis then becoming and ſuit- A vicious Per- 

wle to a vicious Perſon to be a Slave, fon ought to be a 

not br that is beſt for him. Slave, 
the Alcib. Moſt certainly. 
hat Secrat. Then Vice is a vile Thing, The Baſeneſs of 
m- and ſuitable to a Slave. - Vice, 

Alcib. So it ſeems. 

Socrat, And Virtue is a noble Thing, The Nobility of 
ich WY ind ſuits only with a free Man. Virtue, 
if Alcib. That can't be conteſted. 
cer: Socrat. Then this Vileneſs ought to be avoided, which 
only ſuits with Slaves, 

Alcib. Moſt certainly, Socrates. 

Secrat. Well, then, my dear Alcibiades, do you now 
perceive in what Condition you are? Are you in this no- 
. —— of Mind, ſo becoming a Man of your 
Auth; or 

Alcib. + Ah, Socrates, I perceive very well I am in 
the Condition you ſpeak of. 


tb 


— 


After Socrates has confounded the Pride of Alcibiades, he gives a 
dining Stroke to lay him low, in reducing him to pronounce this 
terrible Sentence againſt himſelf, That he is only worthy to bea Slave, 
becauſe he has no Virtue, ſince tis Virtue alone that makes Men free. 

T 'Tis upon this, without doubt, that Plutarch ſays, Alcibiades 
ruck with the victorious Reaſons of Socrates, was like a Cock, that 
ater a long Fight hangs the Wing, and yields himſelf conquer d; 
and that Socrates by his ingenious Diſcourſes touch'd him tothe Quick, 
and made him pour out a Flood of Tears, - 

8 ocrat - 
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Socrat. But do you know how to detiver your (elf ou 
of this Condition, which I dare not name, when J ſpeal 
of a Man of your Make ? 

Alcib. Yes, I do. 

Socrat. Well, how can you deliver yourſelf ? 

Alcib. I ſhall deliver my ſelf, if Socrates pleaſes, 

Socrat. You don't ſay well, 4lcibiades. 


Alcib, What ſhould I ſay then? _ 
Socrat. You ſheald ſay, if G0 

We can do no- pleaſes. * 
thing without Alcib. Well, then, I fry if God ple; | ea) 
the kelp of Cod. ſes: And I add, let us for the futur eu! 
change Perlons; you ſhall perſonate ap 

me, and I you; that is to ſay, I'li now * make i nt 
Court to you, as you have hitherto made yours to me. we Tx 
Socrat. If ſo, my dear Alcibiades, what is reported o L 
the Stork, may be ſaid of the Love I have for you; o 5 
aſter it has hatched and nouriſhed a little wwirp:a Love H 
your Boſom, this little Love ſhall take his Turn to chern. 
and nouriſh that in his old Age. 2 


Zlcib. It ſhall ſo; and from this Day I'll app'y myſelf 
to Righteouſneſs. a 
Socrat. I deſire you may through the whole Courſeh 
of your Life, perlevere in this Deſign; + but J cong 
fels, I fear it very much. Not that I diſtruſt your 
voodl 


Lame 


* This Paſſage is corrupted in the Text» ſhould be read « £8 
dir aſwyibar, or ws ou im raid aſuwyncac, DH be your Pedigoguey 
or Schoolmaſter, as you bawe been mine, We ſee Socrates has bet 
conſtantly following Hleibiades as his Schoolmaſter ; For the future 
Alcibiades deſigns to follow Secrates in his Turn: Butit will be to leany 
of him, and not to teach him; In Greece they had Schoolmaſters fur 
their Children, becauſe they went to publick Schools, and there wert 
no private Maſters but for Perſons of the firſt Quality; and they made 
uſe of em but rarely, M. Le Fevre, In the Tranſlation *twas re- 
quiſite to put an equivalent Term, becauſe the Word Pedagogue, ot 
dchoolmaſter, would not have ſounded well, 

T The Event prov'd, that this Fear of Socrates was but too 
well founded, Aeibiades with all his pood Temper, and with bis 
great Qualities, entirely ruin'd humſelf, and did à World of Mike! 
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vod Temper : But the Force of the Examples that reign 
n this City, occaſions theſe Apprehenſions. I tremble 
fr Fear they ſhould be too ſtrong for you and me too. 


f on 
peal 


— — 


n the Athenians, He abandon'd himfelf to Pleaſures, immerſed 
infelf in Luxury, and made Spoil on all Hands, without any Reſpect 
Honour or Decency : And if he did ill in ſeizing, he did ſtill worſe 
2 ſpending, to furniſh Matter for his Intemperance and Debauches. 
hid of following the Rules of Juſtice, he govern'd aftera licentious 
Manner, full of Diſſolution, and mix'd with Treachery and Deceit ; 
al gave himſelf up to extravaga t Fits of Anger which occaſion'd 
reit M-ſchiefs. All which proceeded from his forſaking Lyceas, 
al forgetting the wiſe Leſions of Socrates, Alibi ness Diſcaſe bo- 
me incurable when he had left this Phyſician, It ſeiz'd him like a 
wolent Fever, over-turn'd his Underſtanding, nd made him as it 
ae run mad, From Lyceus it drove him to the Aſſembly of the 
friemans; from that Aﬀembly it forc'd him to Sea, from the Sea to 
eh, from thence to Lacedemonia, from Lacedemiria to the Perſeans, 
om the Perſians to Sames, from Samos to Athens, from Athens again 
mo the Helleſpent, and from thence, in ſine, it brought him to be 
mfn'd in a Town of PBrygia; where he liv'd obſcurely in the Em- 
kaces of 2 devauck's Woman, and was at laſt milcrably xill'd, 


* 
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The ARGUMENT. 


ehh is the only ſpring of our Happineſs, ar 
, Prayer alone that nouriſhes Picty: By 
M this we keep up a continual Correſpondence 

Su wth God, repreſent cur Neceſſities to him, 9 
ad draw down his Favours upon us. SO; 
that the Eſſence of Religion confifts in 
Prayer. For Prayers are properly the Sal- 
lies of a Soul penetrated with Piety, diſcovering its Miſery to ae 
God, in order to requeſt a Remedy. But our Paſſions fill o 


dur Minds with ſo much Darkneſs, that wwe know neither „! 


our Goods, nor our Evils ; but following our own Defiris 
every Day, offer ſuch Petitions to God, as would be fatal 


to us, and would become real Curſes, if God ſhould 1 
en 
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In to us. Therefore there is nothing of ſo great Impor- 
vue as Prayer; nothing that requires ſo much Prudence 
md Attention, and yet ave go about nothing with ſo much 
ſemerity and Negligence. Plato here vigorouſly oppaſes this 
fuſe, and teaches, that if we would pray well, we 
muſt learn to know our Goods and Ewils; that the Kniw- 
lage F this is only taught by God; and conſequently, that 
tis God alone that can diſſipate the Darkneſs of cur Scule, 
and teach us to pray. Till then aue can't ſafely make ary 
Prayers of our ſelves, without being expoſed to great 
Dangers. But are we inthe mean Time to continue with - 
ut Prayer, though we are in continual Need of the Di- 
ae 4/iftance? There awould be Stupidity or Pride in 
„ ind of Inaction. Certainly it would be more eligible 
fir the Soul to continue in ſilence, than to oſt Ewvils of 

Grd, when ſbe defires to aſk Good; but God has given 

ler ſome Help under this Ignorance, in inſhiring, even du- 

ring the Time of Darkneſs, a Prayer which teaches us to 
abandon eurſelyes to him, and to requeſt of him, that he 

would do his own Will in us, and not ours. Of all the 
Prayers Men are capavle of making, this is the moſt agree- 

able to God, and this Socrates would have Men continually 

+, WW nate. ben God has once enlightened and inſtructed us, 
© Bill ue ball then a ſt of him what we think neceſſary ; for ſee- 
iy we Pall ſpeak only by his Spirit, wwe ſhall requeſt of 
tim that which is truly good, which he is always w_ 
to grant; and will never fail to give it, becauſe he truly 
bes us. This is what Socrates deſigns to teach in this 
Dialogue, which may be term'd ſacred ; fince it is full of 
Maxims very «worthy of Chriſtianity it ſelf, and very 
ful both for Politicks and Religion. As when So- 
crates ſays, all the Sciences in the World, without the 
tnowledge of that which is very good, are pernicidus, in- 
fead of being uſeful ; when he teaches us, that God is 
wt to be corrupted by Bribes, aud that he does not re- 
jard the Sacrifices and Offerings of the Wicked ; but the 
Rizbtroufmeſs and Holineſs of thoſe that invoke bim 
And when he aſſures us, that God is free, and has a /o- 
treign Power to hear or reje our ſupplications; whence 
it 


COTS 
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it follows, that zvhen he hears them, he ſhews us an 4a 
of Grace, and not of ftrit Fuſtice. Here are many oller This 
eanties which may be eaſily remark'd, becauſe they ver 

ſenſibly and obviouſly offer themſelves. This Dialogue i; des. 
kind of Continuation of the precedent, As in the former WM" 400 
Alcibiades /zem'd to e he but little with reſpect to 
Human Affairs ; in this he appears to be very ignorant iH. * 
Drwine Things : For there is ſo great a Connexion beter 
em, that theſe who are ignorant of the one, are neceſſari 
ignorant of the other, as Socrates demonſtrates, auben he 
ſhews, that to know God, to know one's ſelf, and to know 
what appertains to our ſelves, and what to others, is th 
Effet of one and the ſame Art. We may obſerve, by ! 
Way, as we have lone before, that this Dialogue is ju/: 
tain'd, as all the reſt are, by Action. And this Drama- 
rick Air is that which animates it, and is one of its great- 
eft Beauties, 

Al that is farther necce ary to be known, is at what 
Time Plato 75 it to be made. If we folluau his lu- 
terpreters, they make him fall into a very ridiculous Incon- 
wveniency. For after he had ſaid Archelaus, King of Ma- 
cedonia, was kilÞa, he ſpeaks of Pericles as a Perſon yet 
alive, contrary to what is certainly known, namely, that 
Archelaus /urwviv'd Pericles, and was not aſſaſſinated till 
twenty Years after his Death ; and contrary to au Plato 
kimfelf ſays, ih his Gorgias and Theages. We: hall ſce 
in the Notes what Jed Plato's Interpreters into this Mi 
tale. In the mean Time it may be maintain'd, that So- 
crates held theſe Diſcourſes with Alcibiades, the firſt 
Year of the 93d Olympiad ; for Perdiccas reigned thir'cen 
Years after the Death of Pericles, whodied the laſt Tear 
of the 87th Olympiad. Archelaus wuho kid Perdiccas, 
reign'd ſeven Years, and then was hilPd the laft Year: 
the 92d Olympiad. This naturally leads us to the Time of 
this Dialzgue. They that make Archelaus to have fi 
fixteen Years, or Perdiccas twenty-three,, make Archelaus| 


ſurvive Alcibiades and Socrates. a 


docra; 
tant 
ame C 
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This Dialogue is of the ſame Character with the pre- 
ent, 24 lix0; 3 that is, Socrates here makes Alct- 
ades find out the Truths awhich he arſegns to teach him. 
ſy alſo a moral Dialogue, as well as the former, 


Edd SD CD HD TOE EGO IDES T0 00 


Socrates, Alcibiades. 


TW 

th 0 0 9 - , 
2 Ky” neng L'c;b:ades, are you going into this 
77 ERS Temple to ſay your Prayers ? 

uſ: 2 1 ; 

= Alcib. Yes, Socrates, that is my 
* Deſgn. 


Secrut. Indeed you ſeem very 
thoughtful: I ſee your Eyes are 
d on the Ground, like a Man that's thinking on ſome 
ry ſerious Matter. 3 a 
Heib. What ſhould I think on, Socrates ? 


„%%% What ſhould you think on! On ſome very im- 
„unt Thing, I ſuppoſe: For I beſeech you, in the 
„% re of God, tell me, whether when we addreſs our 


ders to the Gods, either in publick or private, do they 


t hear ſome Perſons, and reject others? 

Aicib. That's very true. 

lerat, Don't you think, then, that ; 

yer requires a great deal of Precau- Prayer requires 

u and Prudence, leſt before we are 2 eat deal of 

= we alk the .Cods Evil Wiſdom and 
great Evus, prudence, 


ue we think we are requeſting what 


7 pod; and left they ſhould be diſpo- 
„1 grant what is requeſted of em? As they granted 


ats Petition, who pray'd that his Children miglit 
de their Rights by the Sword. This unhappy Father, 
might have pray'd to the Gods to remove from him 
* Miichiefs that oppreſs'd him, diew new Miſeries on 
nei by his horrible Imprecations; for his Petitions 
7% heard, and this proved a Source of terrible Cala- 
mities 


grant us ſome Things, and refuſe us others ? Do. they 
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mities to his Family, the Particulars of which I need rot 
relate to you. 
Alcib. But, Socrates, you tell me of a mad Man; ca 


ou believe any Man in his Senſes would have made ſuc] doc 
ind of Prayers ? oppoſ1 
Socrat. Then to be mad, you think, is oppos'd to be _- 
ing wiſe. | oct 
Alich. Moſt certainly. into fi 
Socrat. Don't you think that ſome Men are Tools, and All 
others wiſe ? Seer 
Alcib. Yes. | two C 
Socrat. Come, then, let us endeavour to know and di Alc 
tinguiſh em well; for you agree that there are ſome tha Hoc, 
are fooliſh, others that are wite, and others that are mad. di 
Alcib. I do fo. =_ 4: 
Socrat. Are not ſome People in Health, and othe oc 
Sick ? 5 
0 


Alcib. That's certain. 

Socrat. Theſe are not the ſame Perſons. vo 

Alcib. No, certainly. | 
Socrat. Is there a third Sort, who are neither Sick no 
in Health ? 

Alcib. * No ; that can't be. 

Socrat. For a Man muſt neceſſarily be in Health « 


Sick : There is no Medium. Alc 
Alcib. So I think. Soc 
Socrat. But is it the ſame Thing with reſpect to Wi be ve 

dom and Folly, in your Opinion ? | And 1 
Alcib. How do you ſay ? bore 
Socrat. I aſk you, if a Man muſt neceſſarily be eith — 

fooliſh or wiſe? Or is there a certain Medium whic 

makes one become neither a wiſe Man, nor a Foo! ? 7 

— m——_ = 5 ther vi 

L qua 

* If one were diſpoſed to criticize, one might ſay, there is . 
third State, which is that of Convaleſcence, in which M. orld 
have not yet recover'd Health, neither are properly ſick. k bg 
at Bottom, this is not true; for one who is recovering | Tex 

longer under the Power of Sickneſs, but is in the Way Na 0 

Health. — 


Alc 


and 


that 
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eib.“ No: There's no Medium. 
gocrat. Then one mult neceſſarily be one or t'othier. 
Jlcib, So I think. | 
Socrat. Did you not juſt now grant, that Madneſs is 
opoſite to Wiſdom ? 

Alcib. Yes. 
Scrat. And that there is no Medium, to put a Man 
into ſuch a Condition as to be neither wile nor fooliſh ? 

Alcib. I did grant it. 5 =o: 

S:crat. But is it poſſible for the ſame Thing to have 
xo Contraries oppos'd to it? * 
Alcib. By no Means. | 

Socrat. Then Folly and Madneſs will appear to be one 
and the ſame Thing. 

Alcib. So methinks. 

docrat. Then if we ſay all Fools are mad, we ſhall ſay 
night. ä 
Aab. Certainly. 

Socrat. Without going any farther : Among all the 
Men of your Age, if there are any Fools, as without 
doubt there are, and ſome of a longer Standing, (for, I 
way, don't you find wiſe Men are very rare in this City, 
nd Fools very numerous) would you call theſe Fools 
mad ? | 
Alcib. Without any ſcruple. 
Sxcrat. But do you think we ſhould The Difficulty 
te very ſafe among ſo many mad Men ? ONS. PIPER , 
And that we ſhould not before row have „ 8 
borne the Puniſhment of ſuch Conve rſa- juſt granted. 


* To this 'tis objected, that there is a certain Medium be- 
tween Virtue and Vice, which is the State of ſuch as are nei- 
ber vicious nor virtuous, as Tacitus ſays of Galba, Magis extra Vi- 
a quam cum Virtutibus. But tis eaſy to fee, that this Expreſſion 
of Tacitus is not true, but only in the common Language of the 
World, which makes a ſuperficial Judgment, without penetra- 
ting deeply into Things, and ſo calls none vicious but thoſe who 
practiſe groſs Vices ; and is falſe, when we ſpeak with a philo- 
lphick Accuracy, Wherever Virtue is not, there Vice muſt 
neceſſarily be. The ſame may be ſaid of Wiſdom and Folly, 
Liery Man who is not wiſe, can be no other than a Fool. 
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tion, in ſuffering from 'em whatever might be expect, 


Ale: 
from mad Men ? Have a Care what you ſay, therefore Hoes 
my dear Alcibiades, leſt this Matter be otherwiſe than oi 50 

retend. „ 3 lem pe 
F Alcib. Well, then, how is it? For I perceive it mz 4 j 
be otherwiſe than I ſay. : "Wt 
S:crat. I think fo too; and we muſt examine che "nb 
Matter after this Manner. the 
Alcib. After what Manner? Niſcaſe 

: 8 l 12 

Socrat. I am going to tell you. Some Perſons arg Tre 
ſick, are they not? . like, 
Alcib. Who doubts it? nne. 
Socrat. Is it abſolutely neceſſary that every one that { =_ 
ſick, ſhould have the Gout, or Fever, or ſore Eyes! There : 
And don't you think he may be free tron inter 

A Solution of all theſe Diſtempers, and yet be fick 0 me; 
this Difficulty. another Diſeaſe ? For there are diver Mcers, 
kinds of Diſeaſes beiides theſe. ib 

Alcib. So I think. ; Por rg 
Socrat. You believe every Diſtemper of the Eyes is Noſe t 
Diſeaſe ; but you don't think every Diſeaſe is a Ditlem call 
er of the Eyes. we a ; 
e Alcib. No, certainly; but yet I don't fee what that wid. 
proves. | le V 
Socrat. But if you'll follow me, I am perſuaded WG IP 
ſhall find that preſently. You know that Saying of e. Mag 
Poet, Tuo Men that go together. Per of 
| Alb, 'em 
; 8 ou'll 
_ 2 — th w} 
* Plato often intermixes Sentences of the Poets in his Diſcour- many 

ſes, without giving any notice when he does it. To underſtand 


this Paſſage well, and to know all its Elegancy, *tis neceilary to 
remember the Words Homer puts in Diomedes's Mouth, when Me. 
ſtor propoſes to ſend Spies into the Trajan Camp. For he ſpeaks 


Ws 51 


thus: My Courage prompts me to go into the Enemy's Amy eaux 
© but if any one would accompany. me, I ſhould go with greater i; , 
* Boldneſs and Confidence: For two Men that go together takeWWidate, 
© a better View of Things; one ſees what the hes does not cb. M ,/ 
ſerve. One Man alone, tho' he want not Prudence, yet has al- n perct 


6 ways leſs Vigqur and Activity in his Mind. Iiad. K. wer. 224. ring 
So 


at here is a manifeſt Alluſion to this Paſſage, Hemer (ys, 


66 0 
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ib. I follow you with all my Might, Socrates. 
WM Sccrat. Are we not agreed that every Diſtemper of 

ee Eyes is a Diſeaſe, and that every Diſeaſe is not a Di- 
kkmper of the Eyes ? 

{l:ib. In that we are agreed, 

Surat. And that with good Reaſon : For all that have 
erer, are fick ; but all that are ſick, have not a Fever, 
xr the Gout, or fore Eyes. All theſe Afflictions are 
Jiſeaſes, but Phyſicians aſſure us, that they are ſo many 
Fzrent Diſeaſes by their Effects; for they are not all 
like, and they don't deal with them all after the ſame 
arner, but according to the Nature and Violence of 
m. Are there not a great many Sorts of Artificers ? 
ſhere are Shoemakers, Bricklayers, Architects, Carvers, 
inters, and a Multitude of others, whom I need not 
me; Work is divided among 'em. They are all Ar- 
ticers, but they are not all Carvers or Architects. 

Acib. Tis true. 
$ocrat. In like Manner, Folly is divided among Men: 
ſhole that have the greateſt Share of it 
e call mad, or diſtracted; thoſe that Folly is divided 
we a Degree leſs, we call Fools, and 9919s Men, as 
wid. But while Men ſeek to hide agent and La- 
ſe Vices under honourable and ſpeci- 
s Names, they call the former Men 
Magnanimity and Courage, and they call the others 
en of Simplicity; or elſe they ſay they have no Harm 
em, but have little Experience, and much Youth, 
el find a great many other Names beſides theſe, 
th which they palliate their weak Side. But theſe are 
any forts of Folly, which differ only as one Art does 


among 'em, 


: 
Ne * e nao. 5 
* 


"Mt 01. kproutye, Tewo Men that go together : And Plato ſays, 
"x Teuive, Two Men that examine fozether, But becauſe 
aur is not now ſo well known as he was in Plato's Time, I have 
Kdated the Paſſage in the Trapſlation, by adding, You knew the 
Ing of the Poet; without which, the Alluſion would not have 


Sperceivadle, The Latin Tranſlators have ſlipt over it, without 
ing it. 


from 


duſtry is ſhar'd- 


—— — 
— — 


— of 
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from another, and one Diſeaſe from another. Don 
you think ſo as well as I? 


Alcib. 1 am of the ſame Mind with you. A 
Socrat. To return then to our Subject. Our firſt De ou 
ſign was exactly to know and diſtinguiſh the fooliſh fon " 
the wiſe : For we agreed that ſome Men are wiſe, 1M ” 4 


others fooliſh, did we not? ; 
Alcib, Ves, in that we agreed. WY 
Socrat. Don't you call him wiſe who knows what b 


ought to ſay or do; and him fooliſh who knows ne ithe * 
one nor t' other? 3 
Alcib. Ves, certainly. chief 
Socrat. Are they who know not what © 
The Defini- they ought to ſay or do, ignorant th **** 
tion of a wiſe they ſay and do what they ought not ? ho 
Man and a Fool, Alcib. I think ſo. * 
Socrat. I told you Oedipus was of th: * 
Number: But you'll yet find in our Time a Multitud ther 
of People, who without heing tranſported with an Eme 1 
tion of Anger, like him, will requeſt of God real Ex ii all 
while they think they are aſking real Goods. For as ol !** * 
Oedipus, if he did not aſk for what was Good, neiths IA 
did he think he aſked it; whereas others every Day A e 
the quite contrary : And without going any farther, 4 2 
cibiades, if the God to whom you are going to pra) _ 
ſhould appear ſuddenly to you, and before you have open n d 
your Lips, ſhould aſk you, if you would be content MM; oulc 
be the Tyrant of Athens, or (if that ſeem too little f Rarce 
you) of all Greece; or if you were not yet ſatisfe e 
ſhould promiſe you all Europe together; and fully to gr — 
tify 8 Ambition, ſhould add, that at very Day n 
the World ſhould know that Alciliades the Son of C «yy 
nias is King: I am perſuaded you would go out of He. 
Temple with abundance of Joy, as one that has jult r = 
ceived the greateſt of all Goods. | x 
Alcib. And, Socrates, I verily believe there's no Val © 
but he would be tranſported with Joy, if the ſame Th +» 4 
ſhould happen to him. ther, h 


timate d 
Years, 


Vo 


Sarr 
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Sucrat. But you would not give your Life for the Em- 
pire of the Greeks, nor for that of the Barbarians ? 
Alcib. No, certainly ; to what Purpoſe? For then I 
hould not enjoy that Empire. 
e Secrat. But ſuppoſe you could enjoy it, would you do 
"i: it this Enjoyment were to be fatal to you? 

Alcib. No; neither would I do it on that Condi- 
ton. 

Sicrat, Then by this you ſee very well, that it is not 
afe to accept, or dehre what one does not know ; if it 
be true, that it may bring great Miſ- 
chiefs upon us, or even — us loſe There is a great 
cur Lives: For I could name to you a dealof Danger ia 
great many of thoſe ambitious Men, — wqrnee 
who having paſſionately deſir d the —_ ans. 
Tyranny, and ſpar' d nothing to obtain 
it, as the greateſt of all Goods ; yet have deriv'd no 
other Advantage from this great Elevation, than to be 
expos'd to the Stratagems of their Enemies, who have 
iſlaſinated them on the Throne. Tis impoſſible but 
you mult have heard of that tragical Story that has lately 
happen d. Archelaus, King of Macedonia, had a 
Favourite whom he lov'd with an unbounded Paſſion : 
This Favourite, who was yet more in Love with the 
Throne of Archelaus, than his Prince was with him, 
kill'd him to fill up his Place, flattering himſelf that he 
hould be the happieſt Man in the World: But he had 


＋ ſarce enjoy d the Tyranny three or four Days, when he 
e cut off by others that were poſſeſs d with the ſame 


Ambition, And among our A4themans, (for theſe are 
Lxamples which come not to us by hear-ſay, but ſuch as 
Ke have ſeen with our Eyes) how many have there been, 
who, after they had ardently aſpir'd to be Generals of 
lie Army, and had obtain'd what they deſir'd, have 


11. ** 


— 


* Archelaus was the natural Son of Perdiccar, He kill'd his Fa- 
ther, his Uncle Alcerat, and his Son. He afterwards kill'd the legi- 
umate Son of Perdiccas ; and after he had poſleſs'd the Throne ſeven 
Years, was aſſaſſinated by his Favourite Craterus. 


vor. J. M been 
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conſeſs, I can't chuſe but think, that Men are * 
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been put to Death, or baniſh'd ? How many others who 
have ſeem'd more happy, have paſs'd thro* innumerable 
Dangers, and been expos'd to continual Fears, not only 
during the Time of their being Generals, but alſo after WM: 
their Return into their Country, where they have all their 
Life-time had a more cruel Siege to maintain againſt en- And 
vious Detractors, than all thoſe they ſuſtain'd in War a-W ne i 
ainſt the Enemies of the State? So that the greateſt WM havi 
Part of em wiſh'd they had never been any more than MWever 
private Men, rather than to have had the Command of M Thi: 
Armies at ſo dear a Rate. If all theſe Dangers and Fa- em, 
tigues would Pn a Man any Advantage in the End, gave 
there would be ſome Reaſon' for him to expoſe himſelf 
to em; but tis the quite contrary. What 1 ſay of Ho- 
nours, I ſay alſo of Children. How many People hare 
we ſeen, who after they have importunately defir'd 6 
God, that he would give them Children, and have ac. 
cordingly obtain'd 'em, have by this Means precipitated 


themſelves into terrible Miſeries and Troubles? For ſome 4! 
of em have * their whole Life in Sorrow and BitWThe 
terneſs, becauſe their Children have prov'd wicked; andi many 
others who have had ſuch as have prov'd „ have For v 
been no more happy than the former, becauſe they have cn 
Toft them for the moſt Part in the Flower of their Age Is; b 
So that they had much rather never have had em. NO on 
Tho! all theſe Miſeries, and many others, are very obvious ell hi 
and common; yet there's ſcarce a Man to be found, WH elf c 
would refuſe theſe falſe Goods, if God ſhould give em ueful 
him; or who would ceaſe to importune him for em, ii pemic 
he were aſſur' d he ſhould obtain em by his Prayer ral I. 
The generality of Men would not refuſe, either the 1) Hor 
ratmy, or the Command of Armies, or any other greatlere 
'Honours, which yet are certainly much more perniciouWyto n 
than uſeful; but would requeſt em of God, if they dive arc 
not ſpontaneouſly offer themſelves''to em. But wait Wvithoz 

Moment, and you'll hear 'em {ing 
A Recantation, Palinodia, and offer Petitions quit — 

contrary to the former. For my Part, W a 51 
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blame * in complaining of the Gods, and accuſing em of 
being the Cauſe of the Miſeries they ſuffer ; for tis them- 


le 

ly WY ever, abe by their Faults, or rather by their Fol- 

er les, a 

eit In ſpite of Fate draw Miſchiefs on tbemſelwes. 

n- ud therefore, Alcibiades, that ancient Poet ſeems to 

a- ne to have had a great deal of Senſe and Reaſon, who 

ef WM having (as I think) very imprudent Friends, whom he ſaw 

an Ml every Day going on in a Courſe of aſking of God ſuch 
Things as ſeem'd good to them, and yet were very bad for 


em, compos'd for 'em this Prayer, and 


nd, gave it em: Great God, give us the An admirable 
elf 220d Things that are neceſſary for us, Te 1 850 2 


whether abe aſe em or not; and keep 
wil Things from us, even when we aft 
=o thee. "This ſeems to be a molt excellent and very 
afe Prayer. If you have any Thing to object againſt it, 
do not hide it from me. ; 

Alcib. Tis hard to contradict what is well ſpoken, 
The only Reflection I make on it, Socrates, is, how 
many Evils are brought upon Mankind by Ignorance. 
For we don't ſo much as perceive that tis this that not 
only makes us every Day do ſuch Things as are fatal to 
35; but (which is moſt deplorable) engages us to aſk our 
own Unhappineſs of God: And this is what no Man can 
tell how to imagine. There's no Perſon but thinks him- 
elf capable of aſking ſuch Things of God as are very 
uſeful for him, and very uncapable of deſiring ſuch as are 
pernicious to him; for this would not be a Prayer, but a 
real Imprecation. 

Socrat. Hold a little, my dear Alcibiades; tis poſſible 
there-may be found ſome Perſon wiſer than you and I, 
who might with good Reaſon reprehend us, and tell us, 
ve are very much in the wrong thus to blame Ignorance, 
Jvichout adding what ſort of Ignorance it is that we con- 


ng : AA 
quis n 

ut, This is a Paſſage of Homer, in the firſt Book of his Od. at the 
lam M 2 demn, 
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demn, and in what it conſiſts, For if 
Ignorance is bad in ſome Things, 'tis 
good in others. 

Alcib. How do you ſay, Socrates? Is there any Thing 


Ignorance is 
ſometimes good, 


of what kind ſoever, of which 'tis more uſeful to be 8- 


norant, than to know it? 

Secrat. So I think, and you think otherwiſe. 

Alcib. That I do, I proteſt. 

Secrat. Vet I ſhall never believe you capable of being 
irritated againſt your Mother with the Fury either of an 
Oreſtes, or an Alemæson, or any the like Parricides, if 
there have been any others who have committed the ſame 
Crimes. 

Alcib. Ah! Socrates, J intreat you in the Name of 
God, alter your Diſcourſe. 


Socrat. Alcibiades, you are to blame to deſire that of 


me; of me, I ſay, who tell you, I don't think you ca- 
pable of committing thoſe Crimes. You could do no more 
if I accus'd you of em. But ſiuce theſe Actions appear 
fo abominable to you, that one muſt not name em unleß 
there be an abſolute Neceſſity for it; with all my Heart, 
ſo let it be. I only aſk you, do you think, if Or 
had been in his Senſes, and had known what was good 
and uſefal for him, he would not have dar'd to do what 
he did ? 

Alcib. No, certainly. 

Sccrat. Neither he nor any Body elſe would have done it. 

Alcib. 'T hat's moſt certain. 

Socrat. Then in my Opinion this Ignorance of what is 
good and uſeful, is a great Evil. 

Alcib. I am of the ſame Mind. 

Socrat. And that either in Oreſtes, or any other Perſon, 

Alcib. I am fully perſuaded of that. 

Socrat. Let us examine this Matter yet a little farther, 


Suppoſe then * it had formerly come into your Head ona 
ſudden, 


— 


— 


* The Latin Interpreters have tranſlated this Paſſage, as if | Plats 
had ſaid, IF it ſhould come into your Head on a ſudden to go and kill Pe 
yicles, your Tutcr and Friend; not conſidering that they make * 

| a 
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aden, that it was a very good and laudable Action for 
you to go and kill Pericles your Tutor and Friend; and 
that you had taken a Dagger, and gone directly to his 
Door, to afk if he were at Home, as having a Deſign 
zoainlt him alone, and not any other; and that you had 
been told he was within. I don't mean by this, that 
you could ever have been capable of committing ſo hor- 
gde an Action; but I make this Suppoſition, to ſhew 
you, that there's nothing hinders, but a Man who knows 
dot what is comely and honourable, may be in a Diſpo- 
ition of taking that for very good which is in it ſelf very 
evil : Don't you think ſo as well as I? 


3 


o Acib. I am perfectly of the fame Mind. 

Socrat. Lo go on, then: Suppoſing you had been told 
o Prricles was at Home, and you had gone in, and ſeen 
ca- tim, but not known him, and imagin'd that you ſaw 
e bmebody elſe ; would you have had the Boidnels to kill 
ear tim? No, certainly, for your Deſign would have been 
les only againſt him; and every Lime you had been at his 
rt, W Houſe on the ſame Deſign, and had miſtaken him for 
Another, you would not have done him the leaſt In- 


jury. | 
hat Acib. That's very certain. 


8 


e it. aal into a very ridiculous Fault. For to freak thus, Pericles muſt 
uwe been ſtill living. And Plato had been ſaying, that Archelaus, 
it is ng of Macedonia, bad been aſſaſſinated, and we know Pericles cied 
twenty Years before. How then ſhall this Contradiction be reconcil'd ? 
ow ſhall we ſecure Plato from this Fault of which he is not guilty, 
keing he ſpeaks the contrary in Gorgias and Theages * There's no 
(on Nerat Difficulty in the Matter; *tis only to tranſlate as the Greek Terms 
vill bear; Fit bad formerly come into y»ur Head on a ſudden ; that is, 
lf while Pericles wvas !iving, &c, By this Means we not only prevent 
great Miſtake, in regard of the Time, but alſo eſcape a great Fault 
ganſt the Rules of Decency, For that Pericles ſhould be yet alive 
men Socrates ſpeaks thus to Alcibiades, is a hard and odious Suppo- 
1 ion: But ſuppoſing Pericles to be dead, it has not the ſame Harſli- 
els init, Atbenæus would not have forgot to improve this Paſſage 
Plato frengthen his Chicanery againſt lis Gorgras, if he had not very 
Areal underſtood it would bear another Interpretation beſides that given 
Pla by his Tranſlators, | 


M 3 Secrat, 
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Soerat. What then? Do you think Oreſtes would hayel 


laid his parricidial Hands on his Mother, if he had miſ. Ry 
taken her for another ? A 
Alcib. No, doubtleſs. . 
Socrat. For he did not deſign to kill the firſt Women 83 
he met, nor the Mother of this or that Perſon ; but had M 
a Mind to kill his own Mother. ; 
Alcib. you fay right. ; 
Socrat. Then this ſort of Ignorance is very good for ge 
thoſe that are in ſuch a Diſpoſition of Mind as his, and 8 
have ſuch kind of Fancies in their Head. y 
Alcib. So I think. * 
Socrat. By this, then, you plainly ſee, that on ſome 
Occaſions, and in ſome Perſons whoſe Minds are diſpos'd F 
after a certain Manner, Ignorance is a Good, and not ar ; 
Evil, as you juſt now ſuppos'd. 80 4 
Alcib. 1 perceive it very well. ha 
Sccrat. If you will take the Pains to examine what F 


am now going to ſay, how ſtrange ſoever it may at ili w. 
ſeem to you, it may be you'll be of the ſame Mind wit del 
me. ; 
Alcib, Well, Socrates, what is it? | 
Socrat. Tis true, that poſſibly all the“ Sciences with 
out the Knowledge of that which is very good, are ſeldon 
of Uſe to thoſe that poiſels em; nay, moſt common! nig 
are pernicious to em. Follow me a little in you 
Thoughts, I intreat you. When we are about to ſay 0 


do any Thing, is it not altogether neceſſary either tha * 
we really know what we are going to do or ſay, or at lea | 
that we think we know it ? = 
Alcib. Without doubt. a 
Socrat. According to this Principle, the Orators wid n 0 
every Day adviſe D People, give them Advice abou a0 p 


what they know, or at leaſt think they know. Sond 
give em Counſel about Peace and War, others abou 1 
the Walls that ought to be built, about the Fortification: 


— — et. 


— 


Alx the Sciences are uſeleſs without the Knowledge of that whid 
is very good, 2 
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Gates, and Arſenals. In a word, all that the City does 
for it ſelf, or againſt another City, is not done but by the 
Advice of Orators, 

Alcib. Tis true. | | ; 

$:crat. Obſerve well what follows, and ſee if I can 
finiſh my Proof. Don't you divide the People into wiſe 
Men and Fools ? 

Alcib. Yes, 

Socrat. Don't you call the greateſt Number Fools, and 
the leaſt wiſe Men? 

Alcib. Yes. 

Socrat. Is it not with reference to ſomething that you 
call *em ſo? 

Alcib. Moſt certainly. 

Socrat. Do you then call him a wiſe Man, who can 
give this Counſel without knowing what is beſt, or in 
what Time it is beſt ? | 

Alcib, No, certainly. 

Socrat. Nor do you call him wife, who can make 
War, but knows not when or how, nor how long tis 
beſt ſo to do? 

Alcib. No, not J. | 

Socrat. Neither do you call thoſe Magiſtrates wiſe, 
who know how to put to Death, to fine, and to baniſh ; 
and yet know not when, or on what Occaſion, theſe Pu- 
riſhments are beſt and moſt juſt. | 

Alcib. No, indeed. 

Socrat. Well, then, when any one knows well how 
to do all theſe Things, and thefe Sciences are accom- 
panied with the Knowledge of that which is very good, 
ſand this is the ſame with the Knowledge of that which 
is very uſeful, as you have granted) we call this Man 
wiſe, and ſay he is very capable to adviſe and con- 
duct himſelf, and govern the Commonwealth. And 
we ſay directly the contrary of him who does not 
wy the Knowledge of that which is good to thele 

ciences. 


Alcib. This muſt be granted. 


M 4 Socrat. 
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Socrat. When a Man knows how to mount a Horſe | 
to draw a Bow, to wreſtle, in a word to perform any 
of the like Exerciſes, or is well inſtructed in any other 
Art; how do you call him, when he knows perfectly 
well what is moſt conformable to the Art he profeſſes? 


Don't you call him a Querry that employs himſelf in 


managing of Horſes, him a Wreſtler that makes it his | 
Buſineſs to wreſtle, and him a Muſician who underſtands | 
Muſick, and fo of the reſt ? Don't you give them all ſuch | 
Names as are deriv'd from their Art, and are ſuitable to | 


it? Or do you give them other Appellations ? 


Alcib. We give them only ſuch Names as are taken | 


from their Art. 


Socrat. Do you think *tis of abſolute Neceſlity that he 


who well underſtands the Art of which he makes Pro- 


feſſion, ſhould alſo be a wiſe Man; or ſhall we fay he | 


may be far from that Character? 
Alcib. He may be very far from it, Socrates, 


Scrat. + What will you ſay of a Republick composd 


of Wreſtlers, Pipers, Archers, and other ſuch kind of 


People, mingled with ſuch Perſons as we have been ſpeak- | 
ing of, ſome of whom know how to make War, others | 


to condemn to Death ; and with thoſe Stateſmen, who 
are bloated with Pride on the Account of their pretended 
Capacity in Politicks ? Suppoſing all theſe People to 


have Knowledge of what is very good, and that there is | 


but one ſingle Man among them all who knows either 


on what Occaſion, or with whom each of theſe different | 


Arts ought to be uſed ? 


Alcib, I ſhould ſay, Socrates, that would be a very | 


ill-compos'd Commonwealth, 


1 


is not ſufficient to merit the Name of a wiſe Man. 25 
I + This is a ſubtile $ tire againſt the Republick of the At benians, 
in which all Arts and Sciences were ſeen to flouriſh, but tre Know- 
ledge of what is very good was not to be found there; and therefore 
nothing but Confuſion and Diſorder was to be ſeen among them. 


Secrat. 


He is going to prove that to be ſkill'din the Art a Man profeſſes, 
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Socrat. Much more would you ſay ſo, when you ſaw 
every one full of Ambition, and ſtriving to engroſs the 
greateſt Part of Affairs to himſelf ; that he might fill 
exceed himſelf, and become every Day more powerful 
in that Part of the Government which is the molt noble: 
And if you ſhould at the ſame T'ime {ee every one making 
horrible Miſtakes againſt the Knowledge of what is very 
good, both on his own Account and that of the Com- 
monwealth ; becauſe he conducts himſelf by Opinion 
without Underſtanding. This being the State of the 
Ciſe, ſhou!d we not have great Reaton to ſay that ſuch 
a Republick can't chuſe but be full of Diſorder and 
Injultice? 

Alcib. This is manifeſtly true. 

Socrat. Have we not agreed that it is abſolutely ne- 
ceſſary for us either to believe we know, or elſe really 
to know what we are about to do or ſay without any 
farther Deliberation ? | 

Alcib. That has been agreed between us. 

Socrat. * Have we not likewiſe acknowledged, that 
when any Man does that which he knows, or thinks be 
knows; provided he poſſeſſes the Knowledge of that 
which is very good, great Advantage hence accrues both 
to himſelf and to the State ? 

Alcib. Who can doubt that? 

Socrat. And that when *tis otherwiſe, the contrary 
enſues ? 

Alcib. That's evident. 

Socrat. Do you Kill perſiſt in the ſame Sentiments ? 

Sxcrat. Have you not ſaid, that the greateſt Number is 
that of Fools, and that of wiſe Men the lealt ? 

Alcib. Yes, and I ſay the ſame ſtill. 


Focrat. Did we not upon this ſay, that the greateſt 


Number keep at a Diſtance from that which is good, 


7— 


* The Knowledge of that which is very good condu sts and 


drects us not only in the Things we know, but alſo ir thoſe we 


know not, 


M 5 becauſe 


- 
1 — 
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becauſe they uſually abandon themſelves to Opinion wid 
out Underitanding. 


Alcib. Yes, fo we ſaid. * 
Socrat. Then ' tis uſeful for this great Number to kno es 
nothing, and to believe they know nothing, becauſe wha ſtitute 
they know, or believe they know, they wall be willing! toſs' d 
put in Execution; and in ſo doing, inſtead of gaining an batte 


Advantage, they will receive great Prejudice. K 
Alcib. You ſay true. havin 


Socrat. By this then you ſee very well, that I had Rea 4-7 
ſon when I told you juſt now, that poſſibly all Science he . 
without the Knowledge of what is very 260d were {el\cMl (cvs 
uſe ful to thoſe that poſſeſs'd them, but were moſt com 7 
monly very pernicious to them. Were you not then len 857 
ſible of this Truth ? 15 
ab. I vas not then ſenſible of it, Socrates, but n 2 

am. 

Scrat. Then a City which would be well governed _ 
and a Soul that would live well, applies it felt only :F , 1 
this Science; as a ſick Man commits himſelf to his Phy "ay 


ſician; and as a Sailor, that would arrive ſafe at hi ter 
Port, obeys his Pilot. Without this the greater For -.... 


tles: 
— by e 
SY a „don 

* This is one of the moſt difficult Places in Pate; Marſilius Fi 
tinus, and De Serres have tranſlated it very ill, and have rathe 2% 4 
obſcur'd than interpreted it. However Ficinus ſuſpected that | Acc. 
was corrupted, tho' he could not correct it, I am of Opinion, tha igne 


we ſhould read A for , and 9+ for . But that is not all, th kno 
principal Fault in the Text conſiſts in the Word 4vxis, which make 
a very ill Senſe ; we muſt therefore neceſlarily read Tx1r, and * 
take away the Point, Plato's Senſe is, that without the Know ledet 

of what is very good, the greater Fortune a Soul or a City enjoys 

the greater Crimes will they commit to ſatiate their Paſſions. The 

Corruption came fr: m the Word yu xr, which is 3 or 4 Lin FF 
higher. But Plato ſpeaks no more of the Soul than he docs of th 
City, and conſequently could not repeat 4uyis, He certainly wret 
rd, and this Mode of Speech *7pi7n 79 tis TUxus, is very ele Ver 
gant, 45 magis fortuna aſflaverit, properly, the more Fortune blow: « 
abeir Pep. The Beauty of this Principle, and the Truth which 1M «1, 
. : contains, prove the Neceſſity of reſtoring the Senſe after this Manner ; 
The greater Fortune wicked Men have, the greater Sins do they 
commit. 


tune 
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tune, Men or States enjoy, the- greater 

Crimes will they commit, either to ac- Te more . 
quire Riches, or to augment their Power, ſperous Men are, 
or ſatiate their Paſſions. He that poſ- thegreater Crimes 
ſeſſes all the Arts and Sciences, and is de- they commit, it 
ſtitute of this, will be driven about, and 1 ror wager 
toſs'd by each of them, and be real 7 
Cl” wich a furious Jempeſt; = Whats very $009 
having neither Helm nor Pilot, 'tis im- 

poſſible he ſhould go very far, and his Ruin muſt needs 
be near. Methinks what the Poet ſpeaks of one whom 
he would diſpraiſe, may be applied to him: * He #new 
(ſays he) many Things, but knew them all amiſs. 

Acib. How can one make ſuch an Application as this, 
docrates? For my Part I don't think there is any Juſtneſs 
In it. 

Secrat. On the contrary, I ſay there is a great deal of 
Juſtneſs in it. For, my dear Alcibiades, tis a fort of 
Enigma. Hemer and the other Poets 
are full of them. For all Poeſy is na- All Poeſy is 
turally enigmatick, and 'tis not given to Enigmatick. 
erery Man to penetrate thoſe Obſcuri- 
ties: And if beſides its being Enigmatick, it be handled 
by envious Poets, who inftead of diſcovering their Wi!- 
dom to us, only ſeek to hide it from us; 'tis then almoſt 
impoſſible to Gant their Thoughts. But you'll never 
accuſe Homer, that moſt wiſe and divine Poet, of being 
ignorant that 'tis impoſſible to know amiſs what one 
knows ; *tis he that ſays of Margites, that + he knew m - 


——_ 


— — — 


® Or thus, 
To a great Sum his Knowledge did amount, 
But all he knew turn'd to an ill Account, 

H mer made a Pocm againſt one Margites, who knew much, 
and yet ſpent his Life in Idleneſs and Debauchery ; a certain Sign 
that he did not poſieſs the Knowledge of what is very good, This 
Poem, which was made up of a Mixture of Heroick and Iambick 
Verſes. is loſt: In which mer turn'd the pungent Railleries of 
thoſe ſatirical Pieces which were in Vogue before him, into pleaſant 
Stories and Jeſts ; and by this Means was the firſt that gave us any 
ng of Comedy. See the fifth Chapter of Ariſtotle of che Art of 

oetry. 5 b | 


M 6 ny 


-— + v+———a—— —— 6 


* —— ——1. 
* —— * 


| ſhould ſuddenly appear to you, and ſhould aſk you be- 
fore you have begun your Prayers, if you would be ſatis. WM Being 
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ny Things, but knew them all amiſs : And he ſpeaks, 
enigmatically, for he puts [he knew] for his Learning, 
and [amiſs] for unhappy ; which Terms could not well 
enter into the Compoſition of his Verſe : But what he 


and wh 
have U 


1 Th 


[ct 
certainly meant by it, is, that Margites had a great deal 25 
| of Learning and Knowledge, and that Wi they in 
All the Scien- this was an unhappy or unfortunate this T7 
ces are unhappy Knowledge to him. If this Knowledge nuch! 
without the was unfortunate to him, he mult needs 
Knowledge of : a A 2h 
what is good. have been a poor Man, if we will adhere gar « 
to what has been ſaid. heard 
Alcib. So I think, Socrates, I ſhould ſcarce yield to yet thi 
the moſt evident Truths, if I ſhould not grant that. if they 
Socrat. You have Reaſon. But, Alenia, I intreat Not the 
you, let us aſſure our ſelves of the Truth. You ſec how WE prayer 
many Doubts and Uncertainties preſent themſelves. You depen 
have your Share of them, for you go ſometimes to the vi g 


right, and ſometimes to the left. That which ſeems true give v 
to you this Minute, you receive as ſuch; and the very NCecaſi 
next Moment tis quite another Thing in your Opinion. Wl which 
Let us endeavour to know where to fix. And as I have WM me: 
already ſaid, if the God to whom you are going to pray, Wl nerly 


they v 


fied that he ſhould grant you ſome one of thoſe Things WM Mean: 
we firſt ſpoke of; or rather ſuppoſing he ſhould permit Wl divers 
you to make your Requeſt, which would you think maſt WM ſend t 
ſafe and advantagious to you, whether to receive what Wl Reaſo 
he ſhould give you, or to obtain what you ſhould aſk of Wl them 
him ? demon 

Alcib. 1 ſolemnly proteſt, Socrates, I know not how Wl fer'd 1 
to anſwer you: For nothing ſeems to me to be more Wl riches 
fooliſh, and more to be avoided with the greateſt Care, Wl ally x 


than to run the Riſque of aſking real Evils of God, while WM ſons 1 


one thinks one is aſking true Goods of him, and thereby Wl done 
to expoſe one's ſelf, as you have very well ſaid, to retract Wl the 'r 


the next Moment, and make new Requeſts quite contrary Will the L 


to the former. | they; 
Socrat Is it not for this Reaſon that t ancient Poet ¶ offer t 


I u was ſpeaking of in the Beginning of our Diſcourle, In eve 


3 * * — —_ FF” 
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d who underſtood theſe Things better than we, would 
dare us end our Prayers with theſe Words; And keep 
wil Things from us, even when wwe aſk them of thee ? 

Alcib. So I ſuppoſe. 

Sicrat. In like Manner the Lacedemonians, whether 
they imitate this Poet, or have of themſelves found out 
this Truth, make both in publick and private a Prayer 
nuch like it. For they deſire the Gods 
h give them that which is comely with Fe Faber 
that ar hich is good. They were never R 
heard to make any other Prayer ; and 
jet they are as happy as any People in the World : And 
if they have ſometimes ſeen an Interruption in the Courſe 
of their Succeſſes, however none can juſtly blame their 
Prayer. For the Gods are free, and it 
depends on their Will, whether they God is free, and 
will grant what is deſir'd of them, or pun be keg 
. , a ject our Pray- 
vive what is contrary to it. And on this ers without being 
Lecifion PII tell you another Story, unjuſt, 
which I have often heard related by 
ſome ancient People. The Athenians being engag'd for- 
merly in a War with the Lacedemonians, it happen'd that 
they were always beat in every Battle that was fought : 
Being deeply concern'd at this Misfortune, and ſeeking 
Means to divert theſe Miſeries that impended, at laſt after 
livers Conſultations they thGught it the beſt Expedient to 
ſend to the Oracle of Ammon, to enquire of him the 
Reaſon of their Misfortunes, and to pray him to tell 
them why the Gods granted Victory rather to the Lace- 
demonians than to the Athenians, who every Day of- 
er d them a great Number of choicer Sacrifices, who en- 
nched their Jemples with nobler Offerings, who annu- 
ally made more magnificent and more devout Proceſ- 
ions in their Honour; and, in a word, who themſelves 
alone were at greater Expence in their Worſhip than all 
tie reſt of the Greeks together. Whereas (ſaid they) 
the Lacedemonians have no Regard to theſe Ceremonies, 
they are ſo covetous in reference to the Gods, that they 
offer them mutilated Victims, and are at much leſs Charge 
every Thing that concerns Religion than the Atheni- 

| ; ang, 


ans, 


leſs the 
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ant, tho* they infinitely exceed 'em in Riches, Afed 
they had thus preſented their Reaſons, they aſk'd hon 
thoſe Miſeries that preſs'd their City might be divertegs 
The * gave em no immediate Anſwer, for doubt 
od would not permit him to give any. Buf 
after ſome Time, recalling the Ambaſſador, he told hinf 
This is the Anſwer Ammon gives the Athenians ; he loa 


the Benediftions of the Lacedemonians much more thy 


all the Sacrifices 4 tbe Greeks, This was all he aid} 

y the Benedictions of the Lacedengl 
nians, I ſuppoſe, he only meant theif 
Prayers, which indeed are more perſecf 


Prayers calle] 
Be:eiQtions, 
than thoſe of any other People. Fo 


as for the reſt of the Greets, ſome of them indeed off 


fer d Bulls with gilded Horns, and others conſecrate 


rich Oblations to the Gods; but at the ſame Time rel 
queſted in their Prayers whatever their Paſſions ſuggelted] 


without informing themſelves, whether what they aſk 
was Good or Evil. But the Gods, who heard thei 


Blaſphemies, are not pleas d with thoſe magnificent Proj 
ceſſions, nor do they accept their coll, Sacrifices 
uires ſo much Precaution and Ari 
tention as Prayer; to know what we oug'it to ſay, and 


Therefore nothing 


what not. You'll find many other Things in om 
which amount to the ſame Thing with the Story I hav 
been telling you. For he ſays, the Trojans, when: the 
built a Fort, ?ffer'd whole Hecatombs bo the Immirts 
Geds, that the Winds carried a pleaſant Odour fro 
Earth to Heawen ; and yet that the Gods r:fus'd to a 
cept all this, but rejected it, becauſe they had an Aver 
ſion ta the ſacred City of Troy, for Priamus, and 4 
his People. So 245 you — no Put 

1 oſe for them to offer Sacriſices, at! 
e n Preſents to the Gods that hate 
Bribes. them; for the Deity is not to be co 
rupted by Bribes, like a covetous U:ure 

And we ſhould be Fools, if we ſhould pretend by ti 
Means to render our ſelves more agreeable to the G0 
than the Lacedemonians. For it would be a very hot 


rible and moſt unworthy Thing, for che Gods to hay 
8. 
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nore Regard to —_— and Sacrifices, than to our Souls, 
ll in diſtinguiſhing thoſe that are truly Holy and Righteous. 
bat they have Regard only to our Souls, and not at all 
so our Proceſſions, or Sacrifices, upon which the mol: 
1 profligate Perſons, and thoſe Cities whoſe Sins both a- 
1 gainſt God and Man ariſe to the great- 
aa Height, commonly value themſelves God only re- 
1 more than good Men. Nor do the gards the Souls 
12 Gods ever ſuffer themſelves to be biaſs'd — them that 
i Preſents, but deſpiſe all thoſe Things, hin: vacrilices to 
1s the God himſelf, and his Prophet, ; 
0 have aſſur'd us. 
ol So that it ſeems plain, that nothing is ſo precious as 
8 Wiſdom and Juſtice, both in the Sight of Gods and Men. 
und none are truly Juſt, and truly Wiſe, 
call but thoſe who both in their Words and bn whor woe 
08 Ations know how to acquit themſelves Juſtice and true 
of of their Duty both to the Gods and to Wiſdom conſiſt. 
en Men. Therefore I would now wil- 
ro linely know what your Sentiments are about, what I 
en have been ſaying. 
Alcib. For my Part, Socrates, I can't chuſe but con- 
no form my Sentiments in this Matter to yours, and thoſe 
of that God of whom we have been ſpeaking. Would 
It be reaſonable for me to go about to oppoſe my weak 
"ol Underſlanding to that of a God, and t contradict his 
Fl Oracles ? 
0 Secrat, Don't you remember you told me you were 
n great Perplexity, for Fear you ſhould at unawares 
* pay for Evil Things while you defign'd only to aſk for 
? 

Alcib. I remember it very well, Sacrate?. 

Sacrat. You fee tis not at all fafe for you to go and 
pray in the Temple, in the Condition you are in, leſt the 
God hearing your Blaſphemies ſhould reject your Sacri- 
ices, and to puniſh you, ſhould give you what you 
vould not have: I am therefore of the Mind that *tis 
nuch better for you to be filent, for I know you very 
well, Your Pride, for that's the ſofteſt Name I can give 
jour Imprudence ; your Pride, 1 ſay, probably will not 

| per 
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rmit you to uſe the Prayer of the Lacedemonian;, 
herefore 'tis altogether neceſſary you ſhould wait for 


ſome Perſon to teach you how you ought to behave your Alcui, 
ſelf both towards the Gods and Men. ud, - 
Alcib. And when will that Time come, S:crat:; ? 7 


And who is he that will inſtruct me? With what Plea Mn Jer 


ſure ſhould I look upon him! Var: 
Secrat. He will do it, who takes aur | 
That is Cod. true Care of you. But methinks, as wel Tem 


3 read in Homer, that NMlinerva diſſipated he V. 
Tis God alone the Miſt that cover'd  Diamedes's Eves! 
can diſſipate the A J n e 
Darkneſs of the and hinder'd him from dillinguithing 
Mind. God from Man, ſo 'tis neceſfary he 
ſhould in the firſt Place ſcatter the Yark4 
neſs that covers your Soul, and afterwards give you tho 
Remedies that are neceſſary to put you in a Condition of 
diſcerning Good and Evil; for at preſent you know not 
how to make a Difference between them. | 
Alcib. Let him ſcatter, then, let him deftroy this Dark4 
neſs of mine, and whatever elfe he pleaſes; I abandoy 
my ſelf to his Conduct, and am very ready to obey all 
his Commands, provided I may but be made better by 
them, | | 
Socrat. Do not doubt of that. Fot 
God has a ſin- this Governour I tell you of, has a in 
gular Love for gular Affection for you. 
Men, Alcib. I think I muſt defer my Sat 
crifice to that Time. 
Socrat. You have Reaſon, tis more ſafe ſo to do that 
to run ſo great a Riſque. | 
Alcib. Well, then, I'll defer it, Socrates ; and to ex 
preſs my Thankfulneſs for the good Counſel you hav 
given me, give me Leave to place on your Head tl 
Crown which I wear on mine. We'll preſent ot 
Crowns to the Gods, and all the Service we owe the" 


when I ſee that happy Day; it will not be long before 1 
come, if they pleaſe. 


Sicrat. I receive this Favour with very great. Pe. 
ſure; and ſhall always kindly accept whatever come 
from you. And as Creon (in Euripides) ſeeing Tireſid 

approac 


Lal 


ex 
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proach him with a Crown of Gold, which was the firſt . 


fruits of the Spoils of the Enemy, and with which the 
Alenians had, honour'd him, for his Art, 1 
ad, I take this Crown which is the Tis in Fu- 


ign of JV tory, | fer a good Omen ; for ripides his Plæ - 


mw. /ee,.. ve, are alſo in a great Storm of. 54 1 {58 
Var: So I muſt fay, I take the Honour I receive at 
wur Hand for a happy Preſage; for I am in no leſs 
; Tempeſt than Creon, while 1 am endeayouring to gain 
de Victory over all your Lovers. 
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leſs : 

HE Ancients cited this Dialogue un Subjec 

AY the Title of Wiſdom, or that of Phil ring 7 

NY ſophy, as may be ſeen in Diogenes 1] C1nve 

ertius : But how old forever theſe Tu **re 

are, they were given by e ar 

WS were unacquainted with the Deſign of N Chriſt 

| crates, who here propoſes only to treat tiple e 
the Education of Children, «ehich is the Baſis and Fo The 
dation of Philoſophy. 4s Plants do not thrive «well, Te 


ifs in Ground that is well prepar d, and which has bt 
variouſly manured, and alſo receives the benign Ii 
ences of the Heawens ; ſo Virtues will not grow, un. 
in à Soul well culli vated, and under the Influence 


# 
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the Divine Favour : On this good Education, not only 
th; Happineſi of Families depends,” but. alſo that of Ci- 
ties, Republicks, and all States; this is what Socrates 
mdeavours to maintain in this Dialogue. The young Pee. 
ple of th# beſt Families of Athens, dazzled with the Glorv 
if Cimon, I hemiſtocles, and Pericles ; and full of wair 
Ambition, thought of nothing but of adhering to the So- 
ißt, who promiſed to make them wery great Politicians, 
and to put them into a Capacity of governing the Athe- 
nians and their Allies. Their Parents were tinur'd 
with the ſame Folly : The wiſeft of them were thoſe that 
frar'd the Conſequences of this Ambition, and only diſco- 
ver d the Dangers to which their Children avere expo,*d by 
the Corruption of thoſe that inſtructed Youth. Socrates 
lere diſcourſes with a Father and a Son of this Character. 
The Son aims only to make Miuſelf a good Prince; and tbe 
Father does not blame this Ambition of his Son, provided 
be avoided the Corruption that reigned at that Time. All 
the Buſmmeſs is to find à good Maſfler. Socrates makes an 
admirable Improvement of this Diſpoſition of theirs, to 
eau, that one Man can never teach another true Wiſdom, 
which alone makes Men gowern well ; but that the ſpecial 
Favour of God is requiſite to this Purpoſe, without which 
all the Endeavours of Maſters and Scholars too prove uſe+ 
leſs: And this he confirms by Examples. This is the true 
„ect of this Dialogue, in which we find divers ſurpri- 
wal ting Truths which ſball be explain'd in their place. This 
LY Cinver/ation paſi d that Year in which the Athenians 
i were beat at Epheſus by Tiſaphernus; which was the 4th 
ar of the 924 Olympiad, 407 Years before the Birth of 
SY Chriltt. Plato being 20 Years of Age, was then the Dis- 
%, Socrates. | | | 

De Charatter of this Diahgue is the ſame with that 
i if the tue former, 04 
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danger 


| all up 
s CO 
SA NN 
| Diicou! 
Demodocus, Socrates, Theages. hs 
tre a ] 
g Ocrates, J have a great Mind to dif xa 
& courſe with you a little in private, = * 
if you are at Leiſure; and if yo! 1 no 
are not, I intreat you to take Mer 1 
little Time for my Sake, unde hin 
your Buſineſs is very urgent. a 
Soc. I have always Leiſure, and more to ſerve you than kould 


any other Perſon, If you have a Mind to diſcourſe with, at 
me, Iam ready for you. Eh 


Dem. Shall we retire into the Porch 1 


i vom 

Der ee Temple of Jupiter Eleutherius? Mi... 
Help of a God, ls A 
who is a Sa- Soc, What you pleaſe. me. [ 
viour, when Den. Let us go, then, Socrate: ;Mipc.c. 


we take Advice methinks Animals, and even Man him- 
about the Edu- 


cation of youth, 


ſelf, are like Plants: For we who ma- — 


nure the Earth, know by Experience that ibin 
tis eaſy to prepare all Things neceſſary, before we plant; gx | 
but when that which we have planted is come up, the 


: Hp” bis: 
Care and Pains we muſt take about it is very great and 


troubleſome. Tis the ſame with Men: And 1 judge of * 
others by my ſelf. There's my Son: Ever ſince he has WW... 
been born, his Education will not ſuffer to reſt one nd . 
Moment, but keeps me in continual Fear. Without en- Aare. 


tering into any particular Account of all the Occaſions of Net 1 
Pear I have concerning him, I'll tell you one which has 
but very lately appear'd ; and that is, an Ambition he has, 
which indeed is not diſhonourable, but is a very nice and 


mothe 
o at 1 


Ac. 


— — 


* In the Original Demodocus ſpeaks like a good honeſt Country- * 
man, who is wholly taken up with Huſbandry : But I dent en, 
think it neceſſary to make my Tranſlation ſpeak after that ¶ mern 
Manner, 

dangerous 
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angerous Thing, and makes me afraid. He would fain as 


{ll upon the Study of * Wiſdom. Probably ſome of 
tis Companions, and ſome young People of our Town 
ho frequent Athens, give him an Account of ſome 
Jifcourſes they have heard, which have diſturb'd his 
Min, For he's fo full of Emulation, that he continu- 
ly torments me with importunate Intreaties, that I would 
jive a Piece of Money to ſome Sophiſt, to accompliſh him. 
lis not the Charge that I fear; but I ſee this Paſſion 
of his will expoſe him to great Danger. Hitherto I 
ave reſtrain'd him, by amuting him with good Words; 
hut now that I ſuppoſe I can be Maſter of him no lon- 
xr, I think the beſt Courſe I can take, is to conſent to 
k him take his own Courſe, for fear the Converſation 
ke may have in ſecret, and without my Knowledge, 
hould corrupt him. Therefore I am now come to Athens, 
bput him under the Tuition of ſome Sophitt : And ' tis 
rery happy that I have met you; for you are the Perſon 
mom above all others I ſhould with to conſult upon 
this Aﬀair. If therefore you have any Advice to give 
ne, IL earneſtly intreat it of you, and you are too jult to 
xluſe me. | 

Soc. But have you not often heard, 

Demodocus, that Advice is a facred Advice is fa» 
Thing ? And if it is facred in all other Ted, and conſe- 
Oecaſions of Life, tis much more ſo in 2 not 

2 5 A - e lightly 
his: For of all Things on which a Man given, but well 
an aſk Advice, there is nothing more tho ught on, 
livine than that which reſpects the Edu- : 

ation of Children. Firſt, then, let you Nothing is 
nd I agree what it is preciſely that you 9 22 than 
| ongs to 
(lire, and about what we are to conſult, the Education of 
et I underſtand one Thing, and you Children. 
mother, (as it may often happen) and 

b at the End of our Diſcourſe we both appear ridiculous 


* 


——ä— 


— — 


* Wiſdom is a Word that fignifies divers Things, as Knowledge, 


Kill, Virtue. Plato uſes it for that Science which teaches how to 
Mern States, 


to 
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to ourſelves, for having talk'd ſo long without under 


ſtanding one another. "F 
Dem. You ſay right, Socrates. Tp 
Soc. I fay right, ay certain; And yet Ne ins 

don't ſay ſo right as I thought, but retract in part; fo 7;, 


it comes into my Mind, that this young Man may have 
Deſire very different from that which we think he has 
which would render us {till more ridiculous for conſulting 
about quite another Thing than the Object of his Wiſhe: 
*Tis belt therefore to begin with him, and aſk him, wha 
it is that he deſires ? 

Dem. Yes, certainly, that's the beſt Way, 

Soc. But. I pray, what is this fine young Man 


Name ? ; * 

Dem. His Name is Theages. 15 0 
Soc. What an excellent and ſacred Name have vote fo 
given him! Well, then, Theages, you deſire to become _ 


wiſe, and you urge your Father to find you a Man who! vlling 
Converſation may furniſh you with that Wiſdom wit Ships, 
which you are ſo much in Love? n hi 
The. Ves. i you int 
Soc. Who are thoſe Perſons you call wiſe? Are the int ti 
ſuch as are ſkilful in what they have learnt, or the Ig z. 
rant ? | Soc. 
The. Such as are ſkilful. 
Soc, What ! has not your Father caus'd you to be in 


Manne 


ſtructed in every Thing that the Children of our ball e. 
Citizens learn, as to read, to play on muſical Inſtr Foe. 
ments, to wreſtle, and to perform all other Exe has 
ciſes? | The. 
"The. Yes, My Father has caus'd me to be taught 2 Soc. 
this. Name 
The, 

3 — Ce. 
The. 
*The Athenians were very careful to give fine ſacred Names Sen 


their Children : But all Names are falſe, when they don't delcri 
the Character of thoſe to whom they are given, 
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doc. Well, then; and do you think there is any other 
ence in which your Father is obliged to cauſe you to 
te: inſtructed ? 


(be. Yes, without doubt. | 
dec. What Science is that? Tell me, that I may ren- 
kr you ſome Service in the Matter, 
The. My Father very well knows it, for I have very 
ten told him of it! but he is pleas'd to ſpeak after 
ch a Manner to you, as if he did not know what I 
gerd. There's no Day paſſes but he diſputes with me, 
nd ſtill refuſes to commit me to the Care of ſome: ſkilful 
ban. 
doc. But all that you have hitherto ſaid to him, has 
us d only between you two. Now therefore, take 
„oe for an Arbitrator ; and before me declare what Sci- 
nice it is you have a Mind to attain. For if you were 
01 illing to learn that Science which teaches how to ſteer 
ips, and I ſhould aſk you, Theages, what Science is it 
n which you complain your Father 1s not willing to have 
jou inſtructed ; would you not immediately anſwer me, 
that *tis the Science of Pilots ? 
The. Yes, doubtleſs. | 
doc. And if you were willing to learn the Art which 
aches how to drive Chariots,, would you not in like 
Manner tell me, tis that of Charioteers ? 
The, I ſhould tell you the very ſame Thing. | 
Soc. Has that, of which you are ſo deſirous, a Name, 
dr has it none? | 
The. I believe it has a Name. 
Soc. Do you know it, then, without knowing the 
Name of it ? 
The, I know it, and I know the Name of it too, 
VS. Tell me what it is, then. 3 
The. What other Name can it have than that of 
Science? 


W 


* This Name is too general, and does not ſufficiently explain the 
Thing enquir'd after, as Socrates is going to ſhew, 


Gos. 
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Soc. But is not the Art of Charinteers alſo a Science do y 
What do you think 'tis a Piece of Ignorance ? hand 
The. No, certainly. long 
Soc. Then 'tis a Science: What is the Uſe of it > Po teact 
it not teach us to guide the Horſes that are faſten'd t and ; 


Chariot ? this 1 
The. Moſt certainly. Tk 
Soc. And is not the Art of Pilots alſo a Science any « 
The. So I think. So 

Soc. Is it not that which teaches us how to gad 4 

Ships? | cer: 
7e. The very ſame. WI othe! 
Soc. Well, what is that which you have a Mind Th 

learn? And what does that teach us to govern ? othe! 
The. I think it teaches us to govern Men. So 
Soc. What, ſick Men? yern 
The, No. * 
Soc. For that belongs to the Medicinal Art, does WM Son « 

not ? the 
The. Who doubts it? Peop 
Soc. Well, then, does it teach us to regnlate the Choi who 

of Muficians ? | Th 
The. Not at all. do. 
Soc. For that properly appertains to Muſick. bur 
The. True. Th 
Soc. But does it teach us to govern thoſe who pertorn 

the Exerciſes ? ga 
The. No more than the others. * ] 


Soc. For that belongs to the Gymnaſtick Art. WH vey \ 
ſort of Men then does it teach us to govern ? Explai 
your ſelf clearly, as I have done on the other Sciences. 

The. It teaches us to govern thoſe who are in ti! 
City. | 
. But are there not ſick Men too in the City ? 

The. Without doubt there are; but I don't mea 
them: I ſpeak of the other Citizens, 

Soc. Let's ſee if I underſtand well of what Art yo! 
ſpeak. I think you don't ſpeak of that which teaches d 
to govern Mowers, Vine-dreſſers, Plow-men, Sowers 
and Threſhers ; for that belongs to Huſbandry, N. 
; F 
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do you ſpeak. of that which teaches to. govern thoſe that 
handle the Saw, the Plane, and the Lathe ; for that be- 
longs to the Joiner's Art. But you ſpeak of the Art that 
teaches to govern, not only theſe, but all other Artificers, 
and all private Perſons, both Men and Women : Perhaps 
this is the Science you mean. | 

The, Tis the very ſame: I had no Deſign to ſpeak of 
any other. 

Soc. But I pray anſwer me, did AÆgiſtbus who kill'd 
4gamemnon at Argos, govern thoſe ſorts of People, Arti- 
fcers and private Perlons, both Men and Women, or 
others ? = 

The, He govern'd only ſuch as theſe : Are there any 
others to be govern'd ? 

Soc. Did not Peleus, the Son of Zacus, likewiſe go- 
vern theſe at Phthia ? And did not Periander, the Son of 
Cyp/elus, rule them at Corinth? Did not Archelaus, the 
Son of Perdiccas, who ſome few“ Years ſince aſcended 
the Throne of Macedonia, alſo command theſe ſorts ot 
people? And did not Hippias the Son of Pi/iftratus, 
who governs in this City, rule our Citizens in like Manner? 

The. Who doubts it? 

Soc. Tell me, what do you call Bas, the Sybil, and 
our Amphilytus, when you would denote their Profeſſion ? 
The, What ſhould we call 'em but Diviners ? 


ee * 
— — — 


— 


It was five or ſix Years before. He was kill'd at the End of thus 
fery Year, 

Hippias, the Son of Piſſratus, was Tyrant of Athens four 
Years ; according to Thucydides, he ſucceeded his Father, and not 
Hit parc bas. After he had reign'd four Years, he was baniſh'd ; and 
20 Years after his Exile, was kill'd at the Battle of Marathon, where 
he bore Arms for the Perſians, | 
' || Bafis was à Prophet, who long before Auræes made a Deſcent in- 
to Greece, predicted do the People all that ſhould befal em. Heroar. 
tat relates ſome of his Prophecies in his VIIIth Book, and looks upon 
em to be ſo formal and plain, fince their Accompliſhment, that he 
lays he neither dares accuſe theſe Oracles of Falſhood himſeit, nor 
fer others ſo to do, or to refuſe to give Credit to em. Ariſtopbanes 
6 of this Diviner in his Comedy of Peace, As for Anphylitus, 

know nothing of him, 


Von. I, N Sac? 


- * 


—— — — 
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Soc. Very well. Anſwer me after the ſame Manner 
about thefe : What do you call Hippias, and Periand:y 
when you would denote their Profeſſion by the Dominion 


they exerciſe ? 


The. 'Tyrants, I think ; What other Name can' we | 


give 'em ? 


Soc. Then every one who deſires to command all the 
People in this City, deſires to acquire a Dominion like 


theirs, a tyrannical Dominion, and to become a Tyrant. 
The. I think ſo. 


Soc. This then is the Science with which you are ſo 


* 


much in Love. 


We. That is a natural Conſequence of what have ſaid, | 


Soc. You are a Villain! Do you deſire to become our 
Tyrant; and have the Boldneſs to complain that your 


Father does not put you under the Conduct of ſome | 


Perſon that may qualify you for 'Tyranny ? * And you, 
Demodocus, who know your Son's. Ambition, and have 


wherewith to ſend him to be accompliſh*d in this fre 


Science which he defires ; are not you aſham'd to envy 
him this Happineſs, and not to provide him ſome great 


Maſter ? But ſince he now complains of you, as you ſee, | 


in my Preſence ; let us conſider whither to ſend him, 


and if we know any one whole Converſation mav make 


him an accompliſh'd Tyrant. 


Dem. + Socrates, I beg of you for God's Sake, let us | 
For on ſuch an Occaſion as this, | 


conſider it together. 
we have Need of good Advice. 


Hoc. Hold a little, let us firſt know of him what he 


thinks of the Matter. 
Dem. You may aſk him what you pleaſe. 


Soc. Theages, if we had to do with Euripides, who 


ſomewhere ſays, 


7 — 1 


— 


* This is an Irony of Socrates, founded on what Derodocis (aid at 
the Beginning of this Diſcourſe, wiz, that his Son had an Ambition 
that was not diſhonourable. 
equally miſtaken here; and not perceiving the Irony, corrupted th 
Paſſage by their Tranſlation, | 

+ Demodocus takes this in carneſt, which Socrates ſpoke iron caily 

| I; 


Marfilins Ficinus and De Serres wcre | 


- 


9 


— I © << 
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Je are the Tyrants, who with the Wiſe converſe ; 

And ſhould aſk him, Exripides, in what do you fay Ty- 
rants become wiſe by the Converſation of wite Men? If 
inſtead of that, he ſhould tel! us, 

Wiſe are the Plow-men, who with the Wiſe converſe ; 
We ſhould not fail to aſk him, In what are the Plow-men 
render d wiſe ? Do you think he would give us any other 
Anſwer, than that they are render'd wiſe in that which 
belongs to Huſbandry ? 

The. No, he would give no other Anſwer. 

Sec. And if he ſhould tell us, 

Wife are the Cooks, who with the Wiſt 5 ” 
And we ſhould aſk him wherein they are made wiſe : 
What do you think he would anſwer? Would he not 
ſay, they are made wiſe in the Art of Cookery ? 

The. Without doubt. 

Sac. And if he ſhould ſay, 

Wiſe are the Wreſtlers, who with the Wiſe converſe ; 
Would he not upon the Repetition of the ſame Queſtion 
give us the ſame Reply, that they are made expert in the 
Art of Wreſtling ? 

The, Yes, certainly. 

Sac. This being ſo, ſince he tells us, 

Wiſe are the Tyrants, whe with the Nie converſe ; 

If we ſhould aſk him, Euripides, in what are thoſe 
Tyrants render'd wife ? What Anſwer do you think he 
would make us? In what would he make this Wiſdom 
conſiſt ? | 

The. J proteſt I can't tell. 

Soc. Shall I tell you then? 

The, With all my Heart, if you pleaſe. 

Sec. He would ſay they were made wiſe in that Art, 
which Anacreon tells us,“ the wiſe Callicrete knew per- 
ily well. Don't you remember his Song? ? 
be. I do remember it. 

dec. Well, then, don't you defire to be committed to 


— 


— 


* This was a Virgin, who employ' d her ſelf in teaching Politics, 


% Aſpafia, Diotima, and ſome others did after her, The Verſes 
which Anacreon made on her, are loſt, 


N 2 the 


21 
1 
| 
#1 
7 3 


| 
| 
' 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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the Care of ſome Man, who is of the ſame Profeſſion with 
this Virgin of Cyane, and knows, like her, the Art of 
forming Tyrants, that you may become our Tyrant, and 
that of the whole City ? 


The. Socrates, you have play'd and jefled on me 2 1 


great while. 


Soc. How! Don't you ſay you defire to acquire that 


Science which will teach you to govern all the Citizens? 
Can you govern them without becoming their Tyrant? 


The. 1 could heartily wiſh to become the Tyrant of 


all Mankind, and if that be too much, at leaſt of the 
greateſt Part of em; and I believe, Socrates, you would 
have the ſame Ambition as well as other Men: Nay, 
perhaps it would ſo little content you to be a Tyrant, that 


you would be a God“; but I did not tell you that &a: 


was the Thing I defir'd. 


Soc. What is it you deſire ? Don't you ſay you defire to 


govern Citizens ? | 
The. Not to govern them by Force as Tyrants do; 


butby their own Conſent, as thoſe great Men have done, 


whom we have had in this City. 


Soc. What! as Themiftacles, Pericles, Cymon, and other 


great Politicians have done? 
The. Yes. 


Soc. Well then, if you had a Mind to become very |} 
expert in the Art of Henn tun to what Men do 
elf to become a good 


ou think you ought to apply your 
orſeman ? Would you go to any other than Querries ? 
The. No, certainly. 


Soc. Would you not make Choice of the beſt Quer- 
ries; thoſe that have the greateſt Number of Horſes, and 


ſuch as ride not only their own Horſes, but thoſe of other 


Men ? 5 
The. Without doubt, I ſhould chuſe ſuch. 


Soc. And if you would become very expert at Shoot- 


ing, would you not addreſs your ſelf to the beſt Ar- } 


— 


— 


: * This is faunded on what Socrates was wont to fay, that Mem 


would labour to make themiclves like God, 


„ 7 11 
Ld 


chers; 
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chers; and to ſuch as beſt know how to uſe all ſorts of 
Bows and Arrows ? 

The. Yes, certainly. 

Soc. Tell me, then, ſince you have a Mind to betomé 
expert in Politicls s do you think you can acquire this Skijl 
in addreſſing your ſelf to any befide Politicians, who have 
a Depth of Judgment! in this Science, an know how to 
conduct, not only their own City, bat many others, as 
well of the Greeks, as the Barbarians ? Or. do yo.t thiiks 
by converſing with any other Sort of Perſons, to become 
as expert as theſe great Men ? 

The. Scerates, I have heard talk of ſome Diſcourſes 
of yours, which you made (as "tis faid) to fhiew, that 
* the Sons of theſe great Politicians were no better than 
the Sons of Coblers; and as far as I can judge, tis an 
undeniable Truth. I ſhould therefore be a great Fool to 
believe that any one of em could give me his Wiſdom, 
which he did not communicate to his own Son, and 
which he ought to have beſtow'd on him much rather, it 
he were capable of doing it, than on a Stranger. 

Soc. What would you do, then, Teages, if you had a 
Son that follow'd you ſo cloſely every Day, telling you, 
he had a Mind to be a great Painter? And complain'd 
continually, that you who were his Father, would not be 
at the leaſt Expence to ſatisfy his Deſire ; while on the 
other Side he deſpis*d-the moit excellent N and re- 
fus'd to go to School to em to learn their Art? I ſay the 
ſame, if he had a Mind to play well on the Flute, or 
to be an excellent Harper: Should you know any other 
Way to gratify him, or any other People to ſend him to; 
when he ſhould refuſe ſuch Maſters ? 

The. For my Part, I know not what could be done. 

Ser. This is exactly the ſame Courſe that you take 
wich your Father: How then can you be ſurpriz'd and 


— —— — — 8 — —— 


* All thoſe great Politicians could not teach their Children to be 
wiſe; a ſure Sign that Wiſdom can't be taught: There is nothing of 
it in Man, but what God puts into him, as Socrates proves more at 
large in his Menon, ) 


N 3 complain, 
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complain, that he knows not what to do with you, no; 3 
where to ſend you to make you an accompliſh'd Man? 
For it lies wholly at ycar ewn Dow. If you will, he 
will immediately put you under the Conduct of our beſt 
Maſters, and ſuch as are moſt expert in Politicks : You 
have nothing to do but to chuſe your Teacher; they'll! 
alk nothing of you. So that you may ſave your Money, 
and acquire with them more Reputation among the Peo- 
ple, “ than you can obtain in the Converſation of any 
other. | 

The. Well, then, Socrates, are not you likewiſe one 
of thoſe great Men? If you'll ſuffer me to attend you, | 
lis enough, I'll ſeek for no other Maſter, 

Soc. What is that you ſay, Theages ? 
Dem. Ah, Socrates, my Son has ſaid very well, and 
you would do me a great Kindneſs! No, I have no 
greater Happineſs than to ſee my Son pleas'd with your 
Company; and that you are ſo good as to permit him to 
take this Liberty, I am aſham'd to ſay how much I de- 
fire it: But I intreat you both, for God's Sake, you, S- 
crates, to receive my Son: and you, Son, never to ſeck 
ip any other Maſter than Socrates. By 
—— * = this Means you'll both deliver me from 
Perſon dt n, Y greateſt Trouble and Fears. For | 
le am continually ready to die with Fear, 
a Man might left my Son ſhould fall into the Hand of 


- truſt his Chil- ang erſon that will corrupt him. 
The. 


a Well, Sir, you may lay aſide 
our Fears on my Account; if you are 
but happy 8 to perſuade Socrates, and engage him 
to be troubled with me. | 
Dem. Son, you have Reafon. I'll now apply my ſelf 
to none but you, Socrates; and not to amuſe you ih 
ſuperfluous Diſcourſe, I am ready to give my ſelf up to 
you, and all that I have in the World: You may eintirc- 


— © > 
— — — _— — — 3 6 — * 


* For the common People are very ill Judges, and may be eafl 
deceiv d; they conſtantly take thoſe Men for the moſt wiſc and {k11v:, 
why ire moſt bold and infolent, | 

* 


Sous pas FY” vr 
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ly difpoſe of me, if you will love my Theages, and pro 
cure him all that Good you are capable of doing him. 
Sec. I don't wonder, Demodocus, that you are fo ve- 
ry importunate, if you believe your Son 
may receive Advantage from me ; for * — 
] know nothing about which a wiſe Fa- Ger 
ther ought to be more earneſt and care- pather, 
, than about what concerns his Son, 
and what may make him a good Man. But that which 
ſurprizes me, and which I can't comprehend, is, how you 
came to think me capable of rendering you this great Piece 
of Service, and of forming him into a good Citizen: And 
how came he to imagine me to be in a better Conditior: 
of aſfiſting him than his Father? For, in the firſt Place, 
vou have liv'd longer in the World than I; you have 
exercis'd the principal Offices, and are the moſt conſide r- 
able Perfons in your Town; and none | 
33 more honour'd or eſteem'd than you, For the ver- 
in all the reſt of the City. Neither you n bot 
nor your Son ſee any of theſe Advan- Burroughs. 
tages in me. But if Theages deſpiſes the 
Converſation of our Politicians, and is looking after 
thoſe Perſons, who promiſe to educate Youth well ; we 
have here Prodicus of Ceos, Gorgias the Leontine, Polus 
of Agrigentum, and divers others, who are of ſo great 
Ability, that as they go their Rounds from City to City, 
they make a Shift to perſuade the young People of all the 
nobleſt and richeſt Families, who might be inſtructed 
gratis by one of their own Citizens, whom they would 
pleaſe to chuſe ; they make a Shift, I ſay, to perſuade 
'em to renounce thole of their own City, and to adhere 
to them, tho' they muſt pay em great Sums, and after 
all think themſelves under great Obligations to 'em. 
* Theſe are the Mien that you and your Son ſhould 
chuſe, inſtead of thinking of me; for I know none of 


— ſl... 


* —— — 


* This is an Irony which Socraꝶs uſes to ridicule that exceſſive Ea- 
perneſs, with which the Athenians ran to theſe Sophiſts, who were 
good for nothing but to corrupt their Minds, | 
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to acknowledge, that I know nothing (as 


or thoſe of the preſent Age. 


The. Sir, you ſce very well, Socrates will not trouble! 
himſelf with me; if he would, I ſhould very readily] 
put my ſelf under his Conduct: But he jeſts, when he 
thus ſpeaks of himſelf; for I know divers of my Equal:, | 
and others of a more advanc'd Age than mine, who, be- 
fore they attended to him, had no great Matter of Merit; | 
but ſince they have enjoy'd his Converſation, are in a 
little Time become the fineſt Men in the World; and far} 


ſurpaſs thoſe, to whom they were much inferior before 
Sec. Theages, do you know how this comes to pal: ? 


75e. Yes, truly, I know it very well; and if you were | 
willing, I ſhould ſoon be like thoſe young Men, and 


ſhould have no Occaſion to envy 'em. 


Soc. You are miſtaken, my dear Theages, and are very | 
far from the Truth; which I am now going to inform 
+ I have had, by the Favour of God, ever firce 1 
was born, a Genius that always accompanies and governs | 
me. This Genius is a Voice, which, whenever it ſpeaks | 
to me, always diverts me from what I have a Mind to 
When any one of my | 
Friends communicates ary Deſign to me, it 1 hear this 


you. 


do, and never prompts me to it. 


— 
— 
— _ 


* Socrates means, that he was only fit to inſpire Men with the 
This is a Prince |} 
ple of Life, and, as he elſewhere ſays, the moiſt ſpeedy, moſt cer- | 
tain, and moſt efficacicus Help which Gcd has given Men to bring | 


Love of Wiſdom. Without this Love all is dead. 


'em to ſupreme Happineſs, | 


+ I have bad by the Favour of Cod, the Greek ſays Ostia wit, | 


by a Divine Lot, that is, to ſpeak. properly, 9 Predeſti nation; and 
conſequently by the Favour of God: Ide is 
as xAnpes in the Writings of St. au; as that learned and pious 
Perſon, who has lately made a fmall Extract of Plate, has vbſcrv'd 
P{IOrC me. 


Fnand | 
\ WALL] 


thoſe polite and happy Sciences: I would indeed under. N 
tand em with all my Heart; but I have —_ profeſs d 

may ſay) 
unleſs it be one little Science “ which only reſpects Lore, | 
And I, for my Part, dare boaſt of being more profound 
in this Science. ſuch as it is, than any of my Predeceſlors, | 


ere the fame "In" | 
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Voice, 'tis a certain Sign that God does not approve of 
ths Deſign, but would divert him from it. I'll name ſe- 
veral Perſons to you, who are Witneſſes of what J ſay. 
You know the gallant Charmizes, Glaucon's Son: He 
came to me one Day, to acquaint me with a Defign he 
had to go and contend at the * Nemean Games. He 
had no ſooner begun to communicate this Matter to me, 
but I heard the Voice; therefore J endeavour'd to diſſuade 
kim from it, and ſaid thus to bim: As ſoon as you be- 
gan to open your Mouth, I heard the Voice of the Ge- 
nus that guides me, therefore I intreat you not to go. 
He reply'd, Perhaps this Voice advertiſes you that I fliatl 
not be crown'd ; But if I don't obtain the Victory, I 
ſhall, however, exerciſe my ſelf; I ſhall engage with the 
elt, and that is enough. With theſe Words he left me, 
nd went to the abovetaid Exerciſes. You may know from 
his own Mouth what betel him, ard it well deſerves your 
Notice. And if vou would atk C/itemacus, the Brother 
of + Timarchus, what this latter told him when he was 
going to die, for having deſpis'd the Admonition of my 
good Genius; and again, what was faid to him by Fa- 
lus, who was ſo famous for running Races, and who en- 
tertain'd Zimarchus, when he fled; he would tcll you, 
that Timarchus ſuid to him in expreſs Terins ——— 

The. What did he ſay to him, Socrates ? 

Soc. I am going to die, becauſe I would not believe 
Socrates. And if you are curious to know the Story, 
u tell it you. When Timarchus roſe from Table 
with Philemon, the Son of Philemornides, to go and kill 
Nicias, the Son of Heroſctamander, for none but they 
two were in the Conſpiracy ; as he roſe up, he faid to me, 
What do you ſay to me, Socrates? You have nothing to 
&, but to flay all here, and drink together ; 1 am lig d 


11 


„ 
— — 2 4 


One of the four famous Games of Greece, which were celebrated 
ace in three Years near the City of Nemea in Pelopenneſus, in He nc ur 
dt Archemorus, © 3 

＋ I ſuppote this ja Timarchus of Cheronea, who deſir'd to be interc'd 
"ar one of Socrates s Sons, who died a little before, I could hever 
id any Footſtep of this Hiſtory elſewhere, 

Ns 5 
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to be gone, but will return in a Moment, if I can nem: 
Upon this I heard the V oice, and immediately calling hin ny - 
back, ſaid to hun, I beg you would not go out, i Con 
good Genius has given his wonted Signal. Upon which not h 
he ſtay'd : But ſome Time after riſes up again, and ſay Profi 
Socrates, I am going. The Voice was repeated, and tio! 
ſtopp'd him again. In fine, becauſe he would eſcape mei nius, 
he roſe up the third Time, without ſaying any Thing 1M x; lit 
me; and taking his Opportunity, when my Thought Prog 
were otherwiſe employ'd, he flipp'd out, and did thai and i 
which brought him to his End: This was the Reaſon h with 
told his Brother, he was going to die becauſe he would they 
not believe me. You may allo learn from many of oui Conc 
Citizens, what I told 'em about the E of M 
Under the Oo. pedition of Sicily, and the Shocks tha Ly/ir 
vernment of . our Army w 14 ive th But nol with 
r and A. y would receive there. But noi wit 
ae | to mention Things that are pail, of Tim 
which you may be eafily inform'd by emb: 
thoſe that know 'em perfectly well; you may nowlif the 
make Trial of this Signal, which my good Genius com been 
monly gives me, that you may ſee whether he ſpeal: ii the 
true. For when the brave Sannion went for tha ne! 
Army, I heard this Voice; And he is now going with &,, 
* Thraſyllus againſt Epheſus, and the other Cities off crat! 
Tonia : I am perſuaded he'll die there, or ſome Misforf angr 
tune will befal him; and Þ I very much fear that Enter /, 
prize will not ſucceed. I have told you all this, to mak 
you comprehend, that even for thoſe who are willing t. — 
adhere to me, all depends on this good Genius that go 
- 
Ther rejeQ 
18 WM other 
| but t 
* Thraſy/lus was choſen General with Thraſybulus, the 4th V mak: 
ef the 92d Olympiad, aße 
f Indeed the Athenians were beaten and repuls'd at Efb-/-1 Root 
Xenepb, Book I, Therefore Plutarch ſays in the Life of A/::6:a4: thoſe 
that Thraſyllus his Army was terribly gall'd under the Walls of EF, is th 
%%; and that in Memory of this Defeat, the Epheſians erected + 
4 rophy of Braſs, to the Shame ot the Athenians, Vern 
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yerns me. For thoſe whom he oppoſes can never derive 
ny Advantage from me: I can't ſo much as have any 
Conver{ation with 'em. There are many, whom he does 
not hinder me from ſeeing ; and yet theſe make no greater 
Proficiency than the former : But thoſe, whoſe Conver- 
ation with me is approv'd and favour'd by this good Ge- 
nius, are ſuch as you told me of juſt now; who, in a ve- 
y little Time, make a very great Progreſs ; in ſome this 
Progreſs is ſtable and permanent, and takes deep Root; 
and in others tis but for a Time: That is, while they are 
with me, they advance after a ſurprizing Manner ; but 
they no ſooner leave me, but they return to their former 
Condition, and do not at all differ from the Generality 
of Men. This is what happen'd to Ariſtides, the Son of 
Lyſimachus, and Grandſon of Ariſtid:'s : While he was 
with me, he made a very ſtrange Progreſs in a very ſhort 
Time; but being oblig'd to go in ſome Expedition, he 
embark d: At his Return he found, that + Thucydides, 
the Son of Meleſias, and Grandſon of Thucydides, had 
been willing to be acquainted with me; but it happen'd 
the Day before, I know not how, that he fell out with 
me for ſome Words we had in Diſputing. Now Arte- 
&:, coming to ſec me, after the firſt Compliments ; So- 
crates, ſays he, I am juſt now told, that Thucydides 7s 
angry with you, and ads with à great deal of Haugbti- 
neſs, as if be were ſomewhat more than ordinary, "Tis 


CSC, Cocoon — — 


A remarkable Paſſage, Here are four States of Men, Some ara 
rejected of God for their Wickedneſs, which can't be hid from him, 
others are tolerated for a Time: God gives em Time to ſee, and learn, 
but they are not attentive z. and tis only their own Fault that they 
make no Progreſs, Others are approv'd, but theſe laſt ſucceed very 
differently: In ſome the good Seed falling into good Ground, takes deep 
Root, and in others it flouriſhes but for a Time; as the Goſpel ſays of 
thoſe who receive the Word in ſtony Places, or among 'Thorns, 'I'h:s 
n the Truth, Sccrates deſigns to teach in this Place, - | 

T The Grandſon of Thucydides, who rivall's Pericle: in the Go- 
veraments 


N 6 Vue, 


— — — —— — 
Prong - 


| 
| 
| 
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true, ſaid I, * Ha! reply'd he, what does he us lingen 
remember what a Slawe he was before he ſaw you? '[if 
ery likely be has forgotten it, ſaid I. Truly, Socrates$ 
added he, a very ridiculous Thing has happen d to me, | 
preſently aſk'd him what it was. 775 this, ſaid he: Beg 
fore I went for the Army, I was capable of diſccurſing 
with Mea of the greateſt Senſe; and was not enferio) 1 
any of em in Converſation, 1 made as handſome à Fi:urk 
a: another, and al:vays kept Company with the + beſt and 
/ polite Men 1 could find, Whereas now tis quits 
cntrory : I carefully awnid em, I am fo much ofhamed ff 
my Igncrance. | aſk'd him if this Faculty had left hin 
iuddenly, or gradually? He anſwer'd me, that it f 
Eim gradually, Well, hau did you come by it? ſaid 1; 
Has it while you art learning ſomething of me, or n 
ether Way? Vl tell yu, Socrates, reply'd he, 'tis al 
Thing that will ſcem incredible, but jet tis wery true: 
l! 7 could never learn any Thing of you, as you know 
every bell. However, I made ſome Proficiency, if . 
was but in the ſame Houſe ** <uhere you awere, thi? 
rot in the ſame Rum; when I could be in the ſane 


Cs 
— 


— 


w.. 


* Men are no better than vile Slaves, before they have attended tx 

philoſophical Diſcourſes. 
F Secrates calls thoſe good and polite, who ſpent their Time ia 

diſcouiſing on ſolid and agreeable Subjects. 

He means, he learn'd nothing that had made 2 deep and lafting 
Impreſſion on his Mind; he had Opinions only, and not Schaut 
tnce he had been by himſelf; but was more knowing when he was 
with Socrates. ; 

There are four Degrees of Light, according as you more or 
je's approach wiſe Men. *Tis ſomething to lodge in the ſame Houle 
"tis a little more to be in the ſame Room, "tis yet a greiter AY 
vantage to have one's Eyes always upon 'em, that ſo one may lol 
none of their Words; but the greateſt Benefit of all, is to be ner 
em, and if I may ſo ſpeak, to be always glew'd to em. Fewy 
Perſons are ſo confirm'd in Wiſdom, that they can loſe Sight of cin 
with impunity, and without great Damage. Theſe different Degrees 
are itill more remarkable in Proportion to the Approach we make 70 
the divine Wiſdom. I believe this is all the Myftery Secrares deb ens 
to teach here. We fe2 admirable Proofs of this Trath in th 
Wing: ei the Sante, | 
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Room, I advanc'd flill more; and whenever you ſpoke, 
1 jenjibly fund my ſelf improve, yet more when I had 
my Eyes upon you, than when I lok'd another May: But 
this Progreſs was incomparably greater, when 1 ſut near 


you, and touch'd you, whereas now all this Habit is ut- 


terly waniſh'd. Thus you fee, Theages, what fort: of 
Converſation is to be had with me. * If it pleaſe God, 
you'll advance conſiderably, and in a very little Time; 
otherwiſe your Endeavours will be fruitleſs. Judge then, 
if it be not more advantagious, and fate 

for you, to apply your telf to one of W — 
thoſe Maſters, Who are conſtantly ſuc- Sophiſts, fy 
ceſsſul with all their Scholars, than to 

follow me, with all the Hazards you mult run. 

Te. I'll tell you, Socrates, what we ought to do, in 
my Opinion. When we begin to live together, let us 
try this God that conducts us: If he approves our Con- 
verlation, Lam at the Top of my Withes : If he diſap- 
proves it, let us immediately conſider what Courſe to 
take, and whether I ought to ſeek another Maſter, or 
ſhould endeavour to appeaſe this God + by Prayers, by 
1 or any other Expiations, Which our Diviners 
teach. 

Dem. Don't oppoſe the young Man's Deſires any lon- 
ger. Theages ſpeaks very well. 

Sec. If you think 'tis beſt to do ſo; with all my Heart. 
I agree with you, N 


— 


2 
— * 


* For all the Good we either do, or receive, comes ſrorn God. 
+ There are but three Ways Men can uſe to appeaſe the Anger of 
God, Prayers, Sacrifices, and Purifications. 
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FF 


The ARGUMENT. 


, N all Times, and in all Religions, ther: 
SN hade been ſuperſtitious Perſons and Hypo- | 

> crites. Both theſe have offer'd alm:/? 

the ſame Injury to God, and equally bur! 

Religion. Plato introduces one of theſ? 

Characters in this Dialogue ; for "tis mt 

eaſy to determine whether Euty phron a; 

. fuper/litiouſly or perineal ; the former is moſt probable, 
Eutyphron goes about to accuſe his “ Father of Murder; | 
this is a wery unnatural Step: But on the other Hand, "tis | 
the Step of a Man who conſults nit Fleſh and Blood; when | 
the Queſtion is avout ding an Action ſo agreeable to God, | 
as that of bringing a Criminal to Puniſhment. The Bu- 
fineſs in Hand therefore here, is to examine this Aion, ta 

know if it be juſt, And Plato renews this Diſcour/e to 

ridicule the falſe Religions of the Pagans, and the pluraii!» 


of 


ä 
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of God's, together with the reſt of their Fables: and to fhew 
that they who then paſs'd for the moſt intelligent Per ſons in 
Matters of Religion, had indecd n» Rnowledze of it, and 
render'd God only . Worſhip, which diſbonour d him. 
This is as great a Deſign as he could bave; and he exicutes 
it with marvellous Addreſs, to which purpoſe the Perſon 
againſl whom Socrates had dijpu'ed, ſerves extremely well, 
For Eutyphron «vas no ordinary Man; he was a Diviner, 
and conſequently clotl'd wvith the Character, and 2 
with the Office of inſtructing c#hers in Religion. Nothing 
can be mere ingenious and natural, than the beginning of 
this Diahgue, where Plato with great Simplicity and Mo- 
defly, and without the leaſt Appearance of Afettation, di/- 
covers at firſt View, not only the Character of Eutyphron, 
and that of all ſuperſtitious Perſons, who by their religions 
Miſtakes are commonly carried to the commiſ}ion of all forts 
of Injuries and Crimes, but alſo that of Socrates, that of 

is Perſecutors, and in general, that of the Athenians, 
This Dialogue is full of excellent Precepts of Morality and 
Religion, There's a great deal of Ingenuity and Subtilty 


in it: The lively Deſcriptions, the frequent Ironies, and 


ſatirical Strokes admirably diverfify it, Was there ever 
fecn a mare ſubtil Piece of Satire than that which Plato 
makes againſt Melitus ? He is not content to mention his 
Name, and in what Part of the City he was born, but like- 
eviſe draws his Picture; and yet all theſe Indications can't 
mike him known te Eutyphron. He that accuſes Socrates, 
and thinks himſelf capable of reforming the Commonwealth, 
by e d ing what it is that corrupts Youth, and overthrows 

eligion, is neither known to lim whom he accuſes, ner 
to the Miniſters of that Religion, of which he pretends to 
be the great Support. All the other like Strokes awill be 
eafily obſerv'd in Reading; and the Beauty of the Cha- 
rater of the ſuperſtitious Man, aha believes a Thing 
only becauſe he believes it, and who is always near the 
Trath qavithout ever attaining it, avid! be plainly di/- 
cern d. The Reader will fee with Pleaſure, that Euty- 
phron #s a good honeſt Man, who has uprig!t Inter- 
tions, but is fo full of Rifpet for the Fables that have 


been taught him, that hg receives 'em all as ſacred, with- 
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out ever entertaining the leaſt Suſpicion concerning em; he | 
it fo fwelPd with Pride, and fall of that precifitant | 
Confidence, which Suprr/tition commonly inſpires, thut le 
publiſhes his Vifions as ce tain Truths, not to be contradilid | 
by any Man. And Socrates, who. makes as if he were | 
avilling to be inſtructed, receives his Dodtrine with rifind | 
Ironies, and ambiguous Railleries ; and at length confutes 


it with abundance of Strength and Solidity. 


CDS TOS A N 


Eutyphron, - Socrates. 


EAN ther, as I have. 
Soc. Tis ſomewhat worſe than Bu- 
fineſs, Eutyphron ; the Athenians call it an Accuſation. 
Eut. How do you ſay ? Then'tis likely ſome Body ac- 
cuſes you, , for I can never believe you would accuſe 
any one, 
Soc. You are in the right. 
Eat. Well, who is your Accuſer ? 
Soc. I don't know very well my ſelf, I take him to be 
a young Man, who is not yet known; I think his Name 


—_— 


* This King's Porch was a Place on the right Side of the Cerami- 
ue, Where one of the nine Hchons, who was call'd the King, pre- 
tided for the Space of a Year, and took Cognizance of the Atia:rs of 
Orphans, and of Outrages that were committed againſt Religion. 
＋ This is very remarkable. Eutypbron, who is going to accuſe his 
own. Father, can't believe that Socrates is capable of accuſing any Man, 
Plato makes uſe of the Precipitancy of this ſuperſtitious Man, or vi 
the good Opinion he has of himſelf to inſinuate that at Athens honet: 
Men never drove the Trade of Accufers,. . 4 


3 3 


HAT News, Socrates ? What, have 
vou left the Company of Lyceus, to 
Wh come hither into the“ King's Porch? | 

vou have no Buſineſs to bring you hi- | 
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is Melitus, he is of the Town of Pittbeus; if you remem- 
her any one of that Quarter of the City, who bears that 
Name, who has lank Hair, a thin Beard, and a crooked 
Noſe, that is the Man. 

Eut. I don't remember any ſuch Perſon, Socrates ; but 
| pray what is the Charge he brings againſt you ? 

Soc. What is the Charge! why, tis ſuch a one as 
news him to be no ordinary Man. For 'tis no little 
Thing to be ſo knowing in ſuch important and ſublime 
Matters, at an Age ſo little advanc'd as his. He ſays he 
knows how our Youth. are corrupted, and who they are 
that corrupt 'em. He ſeems to be ſome able Man, who 
has taken Notice of my Ignorance, and is come to ac- 
cuſe me for having corrupted his Companions ;. and to 
bring me before the City, as our common Mother. And 
it muſt be confeſs'd, he ſeems the only Perſon that knows 
how to lay the Foundations of good 
Policy. For 'tis reaſonable that a . 

: 25 of Youth is the 
Stateſman ſhould always begin with the peundstion of 
Education of young hay ws to render good Policy. 
them as virtuous as may be; as a good 

Gardener beſtows his firſt Labour and Care on the young 
Plants, and then paſſes on to the others: Melitar, 
coubtleſs, takes the ſame Courſe, and begins by cutting 
us up who hinder the young Plants from ſprouting and 
improving. Aſter this, without doubt, he'll extend hi; 


The Fducation 


benehcent Labours to thoſe Plants that are more ad- 


ranc'd ; and will by this Means do the greateſt Kindneſs 
maginable to the City. This is what may be expected 
rom a Perſon that knows ſo well how to begin at the 
noht End. 

Et. I ſhould be glad to ſee it, Socrates ; but I trem - 
ble for Fear of the contrary ; * for in attacking you, 


— — 


et... 


The Cree ſays, In injuring you, be labours to ruin the City, ard 
eins by the Fire fide. Twas a Proverd in Greece, To begin by the 
Fire-fde, when they ſpoke of beginning with what was moſt excellent 
a ſacred ; for the Fire- ſide contain's the Domeſtick Gods, So that 
this was a great Encomium of Socrat.s. Wiſe Men are to Cities 
Wt Domeitick Gods are to Families, } 

2 
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he ſeems to me to attack the City in the moſt ſacred Pari 
of it: But I pray tell me what he ſays, You do thus i 
corrupt young People. 
Soc. He ſays, I do ſuch Things, as at firſt hearing muff 
needs ſeem abſurd and impoſſible; for he ſays, I am 4 
Forger of Gods, that I introduce new Gods, and do ng 
believe the old ones. This is the Charge he has againſt mei 
Eut I underſtand you; *tis becauie you ſay, you hav 
a Genius that daily guides you. Upon this he accuſes yo; 
of introducing new Opinions in Religion, and comes t 
defame you in this Court, well knowing, that the Mob ig 
always ready to receive this ſort of Calumnies. Wha$ 
do not I my ſelf meet with, when in publick Afﬀembiieg 
I ſpcak of divine Things, and predict what ſhall come to 
pais ? They all laugh at me as a Fool; not that any on 
of the Things I have foretold has fail'd of its Accom4 
pliſnment; but the Buſineſs is this, they envy all ſuch ag 
we are. And what remains for us to do ? "The beit wag 
is never to trouble our Heads about it; but to go on {til 
in our own way. ö 
Soc. My dear Eutyphron, is it ſo great an Unhappineſſ 
to be laugh'd at? For at Bottom I beg 
lieve the Athenians don't much trouble 
their Heads to examine whether a Man 
has a great Capacity or. not, provided 
he does not go about to teach others 
what he knows. But I believe, if a Mar 
2 _ of the ſhould make it his Buſineſs to teach, they 
EY would be downright angry, either out of 
Envy, as you intimate, or for ſome other Reaſon that ud 
know not. | 
Eut. I have no Mind to try, to my Coſt, as you cog 
what Sentiments they have of me. 
Soc. That's another Matter; “ it may be you ary 


The Character 
of the Athenians 
which agrees 
well with the 
Account St. Luke 
gives us of 'em in 


8 
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* Socrates makes uſe of the Confeſſion which he has drawn out 0 
Erntyphron, to ſhew by this Diviner the Character of thoſe who were 1t 
up to teach Religion: They neither taught nor refuted any L[ hingd 
but through Fear left the People in Sunerſtition and Ignurance, | 
» 9 ver} 
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jery reſerv'd, and do not willingly communicate your 
Wiſdom to others ; whereas I am afraid they think the 
Love I bear to all Mankind engages me too freely to 
tach em all I know, not only without aſking a Reward, 


Whut even by preventing them, and preſſing em to hear 


ne. But if they would content themſelves with laughing 
it me, as you ſay they do at you, it would be no unplea- 
ant Thing to ſpend ſome Hours in this Court in Laugh- 
ng and Divertiſement; but if they take up the Matter 
n earneſt, none but you Diviners know what will be the 
krent of it. N 

Eut. Perhaps you may ſuſtain no Damage, but may 
tome to a happy Iſſue in your Buſineſs, as well as I in 
nine. 

Sec. Have you Buſineſs here then? Are you Defendant 
or Plaintiff ? 

Eut. I am Plaintiff. 

Soc. Whom do you proſecute ? 

Et. If I ſhould tell you, you would take me for a Fool. 


Soc. How! do you proſecute one that can't be taken? 


Has he got Wings ? 

Eut. The Perſon I proſecute, inſtead of having Wings, 
þ ſo old that he can ſcarce walk, 

Soc Who is he? 

Fut. "Tis my Father. 

Soc. Your Father! 

Eut, Yes, my Father. 

Soc. Of what do you accuſe him? 

Fut. Of Murder. 

Soc. Of Murder, good God ! That's an Accuſation in- 
deed above the Comprehenſion of the People, who will 
rever conceive that it can be juſt: An ordinary Man 
would have enough to do to give it any tolerable Colour. 
* This is a Thing that belongs only to him who is arriv'd 
at the higheft Pitch of Wiſdom. 


12 


—— — 


* From this Principle of Socrates, it follows by a juſt Conſc- 
gence, that it is only God's Province to command and authorize ſueh 
Aftiens as appear ſevere and crucl to Nature; which is æ great 
Truth, 


E ut, 
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Eut. You ſay true, Socrates, it belongs only to ſuch 
Perſon. 5 

Sec. Is it any one of your Relations that your Fathq 
has kill'd? Without doubt it mult be ſo; for you woull 


not proſecute your Father in a Court of Juſlice for C aiſcer 


Ms 
- 


ſake of a Stranger. + ind 
Eut. What an Abſurdity is that, S:crates, to thing 97. J 
that in this Reſpect there is any Diffe . du ſo 2 


A falſe Princi- ence between a Relation and a Strange 


n ö Detwee | a can 
ple: For Juſtice the Thing is equal; that which ougll 


ſh'd too far N | „ 8 at is 
CS Injuſtice Chiefy to be contider'd, is to exam, ol 
and Iinpiety. whether the Perſon that has kill'd hin e, 


did it juſtly or unjuſtly; If it was juſt! 
he ought not to be put to any Trouble; but if unjuſt; 
you are oblig'd to proſecute him, whatever Friendihip ff 


Eut. 
ould { 


Relation there is between you. To have the leaſt Cong 5 3 
veriation with him, is to make your {elf an Accomplice c len che 
his Crime; and fo it is not to proſecute him, to bring... 
him to Puniſhment, which alone can 7 N. and ex pia termi 
you both. But to apprize you of the Fact: The dece n kne 
ſed was one of our Farmers, who rented a Piece M Jon it: 
Eand of us when we dwelt at Naxus: This Man ha Fla 

ing one Day drank too much, fell into a Paſſion, ard ;, } 
was ſo tranſported with Rage againſt one of our Slave, accul 
that he kill'd him. My Father order'd him to be caſt int being | 
a deep Pit with his Hands and Feet bound, and imm t into 
diately ſent hither, to conſult * one of thoſe who have; 
the Inſpection of religious Matters, and Caſes of Cong; c. . 
ſcience, to know what he ſhould do with him; and of you, 

the mean Time neglected this poor Priſoner, and left Ning: - forl 
without Suſtenance, as an Aſſaſſin, whoſe Life was 0 "hae 

no Conſequence ; ſo that he died: Hunger, Cold, ang, Mz 
the Weight of his Chains, kill'd him, before the Periong ith the 
my Father had ſent, return'd. Upon this, our whole Tami he t. 
falls upon me, becauſe I, for the ſake of an Aſlaſſin, ac uteach: 
cuſe my Father of Murder, which they pretend he has u ofecut 
=” In Greece,there were Interpreters of divine Things, who were pub which * 
lick Perſons, to whom the People addreſs'd themſelves in all weigh roſecut 
Caſes. Thoſe, who were any thing devout, would not undertake th haves n 


leaſt Thing, without having firit conſulted em. 
| committed 
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amitted; and if he had, they maintain T ought not 
BB: proſecute him, becauſe the deceaſed was a Villain and 
lurderer; and beſides, they ſay 'tis an impious Action 
W: Son to prefer a criminal Proceſs againft his Father: 
blind are they about Divine Things, and fo uncapable 
diſcerning what is profane and impious, from what is 
and holy. 

dec. But, I pray, Eutyphron, do you your ſelf think 
du ſo accurately underſtand all divine Things, and that 
ju can ſo ome diſtinguiſh between what is holy and 
rt is profane, that the State of the Caſe being as you 
you can proſecute your Father without fearing to 
mmit an impious Action? 

Eut. Elſe 1 ſhould be very uneaſy ; and Euryphron 


Would ſcarce have any Advantage above other Men, if he 


not underſtand all theſe Things perfectly well. 
Foc, O admirable Eugphron, I fee 
ea the beſt Courſe I can take, is to Tis the greateſt 
rome your Diſciple, and before the Wantage — 
eermination of my Proceſs, to let Me- ingtructed in Re- 
know, that I have hitherto look'd ligion, 
on it as the greateſt Advantage in the 
"World, to have a good Underſtanding in Divine Things, 
a to be well inſtructed in Religion. But now, ſeeing 
eaccuſes me of falling into Error, and of raſhly intro- 
eing new Opinions about the Deity, I have put my 
f into your School. So that, Melitus, I'll fay, if you 
'Wcknowledge Eutyphron to be a Perſon of Ability in 
Wiſe Matters, and that he has good Notions, I declare 
byou, I have embraced the ſame Sentiments. 'There- 
Ire forbear to perſecute me any farther, And if, on the 
vntrary, you think Eutzphron is not Orthodox, cauſe 
e Maſter to be call'd in _ before you meddle 
With the Scholar: He is the Cauſe of all this Miſchief ; 
is he that ruins both his Father and me. He ruins me 
nteaching me a falſe Religion; and he ruins his Father in 
roſecuting him by the Principles of this ſame Religion, 
lich you account ſo pernicious ; and if he continues to 
oſecute me without any Regard to my Requeſt, or 
faves me to purſue you, you will not fail to make your 
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Appearance, and to ſpeak the ſame Thing which I ſha 
have ſignified to hun. | * 
Eut. Upon my Word, Socrates, if he is ſo impudent aff 
to attack me, I ſhall ſoon find his weak Side, and half 
at leaſt run but half the Danger. bome o 
Soc. I know it very well, and that is the Reaſon I anMyhcn I 
O deſirous of being your Diſciple, being well aſlur dM utice ; 
that no Perſon is ſo bold as to dare look you in the Face judging 
no, not Melitus himſelf, who looks ſo intently, and W. nine, 
can ſee ſo well to the Bottom of my Soul, that he accuſeWMinitati! 


gac he 
neſt ane 
nat his 
Manne 
before 


me of Impiety. To Soc. 
In the mean Time, then, tell me, I beſeech you, whaſ ne To 
you jult now affirm'd, and which you know fo well, virales 
what is holy and juſt, impious and unjuſt, in reſpe& dis th 
killing Men, for inſtance, and ſo in all other Subjects thafMif vou, 
may offer themſelves to us. Is not Sanctity always lik Hue Pe 
it ſelf in all forts of Actions; and is not Impiety, which iMlucly 1 
its contrary, always the {ame too? So that the ſame Idea cs ing 
the ſame Character of Impiety, is always found in cvergM6:a!l 1 
Thing which is impious. Head 
Eut. Tis certainly ſo, Secrates. Name 
Soc. What is it then that you call pious and holy, profMleceive 
fane and impious ? = Ex. 
Ext. I cail that pions and holy, for example, which chers 
I am doing To- day, namely, to proſecute every Mah chich 
who commits Murder, Sacrilege, ar ant. 
N _ ſuch other Crimes, whether it be Father Ss. 
ſorings from blind Mother, Brother, or any other Perſo1 lere 
Zeal. And I call it an impious Thing to ſuffe und W 
the Criminal quietly to enjoy his Crime tho 
I pray, Socrates, mind well what I ſay; Fl give yoWWF' ſurp 
very certain Proofs that my Definition is“ contormablWin thei 
to the Law. I have already mentron'd it to many Peri: all 
ſons, and have made em confeſs, that there is nothing 
more juſt, than not to ſpare a wicked Man, let him bg 
— 3 * 
* "Tis ſo indeed; but it is ill applied here, and is not true on al 3 
Occaſions as it is not on this. That which Eutypbron here calls th + JI 
Law, is the Law of Nature, Which teaches us to imitate God in HH rincipa 


we know of him. 


whd 
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gho he will. All Men are convinc'd that Japiter is the 
weſt and moſt juſt of all the Gods; and all agree, that he 
put his Father in Chains, becauſe he, contrary to all 
Manner of- Juſtice, devour'd his Children. Saturn had 
before treated his Father with yet greater Severity for 
ome other Fault. And yet People cry out againit me, 
when I proſecute my Father for an atrocious Act of In- 


Wutice ; and they fall into a manifeſt Contradiction, in 


1 judging ſo differently of the Actions of thoſe Gods, and 


nine, * in which I had no other Deſign than that of 


mitating them. 
Soc. Is this the Thing, Eutyphron, which has brought 
ne To-day to this Bar ; becauſe when I am told theſe 


Wales of the Gods, I can't hear em without Pain ? Is 


this the Crime with which I am going to be charg'd ? 
f you, who are ſo able in Matters of Religion, agree with 
he People in this, and believe theſe Stories, tis abſo- 
utely neceflary that 1 ſhould beheve *em too, who con- 
eſs ingenuouſly that I know nothing of theſe Matters. 
Shall 1 pretend to be wiſer than my Teachers, and make 
Head againit them ? Therefore I beg of you, in the 
Name of that God who prefides over Friendſhip, do not 
leceive me: Do you believe all theſe Things you ſay } 
Ext. I not only believe theſe, but 
others too that are more ſurprizing, of —Doubtleſs he 


n . means thoſe My. 

2 the People are wholly igno e 

ant. a : were known only 
S$:c. You ſeriouſly believe then that to thoſe that wars 


ere are great Quarrels, Animoſities initiated. 

ud Wars among the Gods? You believe 

ill thoſe other Paſſions that reign among em, which are 

o ſurprizing, and are reprefented by Poets and Painters 

In their Poems and Pictures, which are expos'd to View 

n all Parts of our Temples ; and + are wrought with 
| | various 


* 2 — 


— 


* The Imitation of thoſe falſe Gods could only produce very iH 
Actions, as the Poets themſelves have acknowledg'd. 
+ This Tapeſtry was the Sail of Minerva's Ship, on which the 
krincipal actions of this Goddefs were deſerib'd in W 
| vhs which 
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Various Colours in that myſterious Tapeſtry which is car- 5 
ried in Proceſſion to the Citadel every 


The Feaſt of fifth Year, during the Panathenea ; multi "thay 
Minerva, we receive all theſe Things as ſo mary * 
: great Truths, Eutyphron#? = fort 6 
' Eut. Not only theſe, Socrates, but a great many others . 95 


beſides, as I told you juſt now, which I will explain to 7x, 
you if you pleaſe ; and upon my Word they'll make you | 


ws. Whic! 
wohder. A Vick 
Soc. No, they will not make me wonder much, but ., er 
you may explain em to me another Time when you are <«,. 
more at Leifure. I pray endeavour now to explain to me ¶ ne p 
what I aſked you, a little more clearly, for you have not * 
yet fully anſwer'd my Queſtion ; you have not taught me ¶ Kn 


what Holineſs is. You have only told me, that hat is 


a holy Thing which you do in accuſing your Father of] 7 
Murder. 5, 
Eut. And I have told you the Truth. ou 
Soc. It may be fo : But are there not a great many bare 
other Things which you call holy ? A: Te 
Eut. Without doubt there are. Y: holy 
Soc. I intreat you therefore to remember, that what IF ..; / 
aſk'd you was not to teach me one or two holy I ñAg 7, 
among a great many others that are ſo too; but to ge 5 
me a clear and diſtin Idea of the Nature of Holine':, WF þ,,, 
and of that which cauſes all holy Things to be holy. For Fe. 
you told me your ſelf, that there is only one and the fame que: 
Character which makes all holy Things to be what they Hud are 
are; as there is one that makes Wickedneſs to be always ;.,; 
Wickedneſs : Don't you remember it ? | . 
Eut. O ho; yes, I remember it. Occaſic 
Soc, Then teach me to know what this Character 1, Hofe © 
that I may have it always before my Eyes, and may uiWing 1 
it as the true Model, and real Original, that ſo I may be s the 
1 —— 3 — ad car 
which after it had been expos'd in the Ship at the Beginning of the TM 
Feaſt, was carried in Proceſſion, The Ship was roll'd along on fy hogs 
Ground to the Temple of Ceres at Eleuſine, from whence it va, . 
brought back, and carried to the Citadel; and the Statue of the Ge fable 


deſs was at laſt adorn'd with it, 
Va 
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in a Condition to affirm of every Thing which I ſee you 
or others do, that Fh which reſembles it is holy, and 
that which does not reſemble it is wicked. 
Eat. If that's it you dclire, Socrates, I am ready to 
ſatisfy you. 
Sec. Truly, that's what I would have. 
Eut. I ſay then, that Holineſs is that 
which is agreeable to the Gods, and G A —_ 
Wickedneſs is that which is diſagreeable nen e ot 
to em. ; 
fc. Very well, Extyphron, you have at laſt anſwer'd 
me precifely according to my Queſtion. But I don't yet 
know whether you ipeak true. However, ſurely you will 
know how to convince me of the Truth of what you ad: 
Lance. | 
Et. I'll anſwer you. 

doc. Come then, let us lay down what we ſay plainly. 
\ holy Thing, or a holy Man, 1s a Thing or a Man that 
"YI i: 3precable to God; a wicked Thing, or a wicked Man, 

Za Man or Thing that is diſagreeable to him. Thus what 
| s holy, and what is wicked, are directly oppoſite, are they 

AY ot ? 

Fut. That's beyond Contradiction. 
FF doc. I think this is very well laid down. 
„Eat. I think ſo too, Socrates. 

Soc. But have we not alſo affirm'd, that * the Gods have 
tequent Animoſities and Contentions among themielves, 
Jad are often embroiled and divided one againſt another? 
Eu. Yes, without doubt. 

Soc. Therefore let us now examine what may be the 
UVecaſion of that Difference of Sentiments that produces 
hoſe Quarrels, and that Enmity among 'em. If you 
nd I ſhould diſpute about Numbers, to know which 
was the greater, would this DiFerence make us Enemies, 
nd carry us to all Manner of Excefies and V iolences ? 


Om ee — —_— 


— a — — 
— ** 


> Szcrates refutes this Deanition of Holineſs, by ſhewing that it 
nt bat with their Theology. 


Vor, I. 0 boulck 
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Should we not immediately ſet our ſelves to reckon, that | 


we might preſently be of the ſame Mind ? 
Eut. Tis very true, we ſhould fo. 


Sec. And if we ſhould diſpute about the different Big- 
neſs of Bodies, ſhould we not preſently go about mea- 
ſuring 'em? And would not that ſoon put an End to our 


Diſpute ? 
Eut. It would fo. 


Sec. And if we ſhould conteſt about Weight, would 
not our Difference be ſoon determin'd by Means of a | 


Pair of Scales ? 
Fut. No doubt of it. 


Soc. Well then, what is there, about which if we 
ſhould come to diſpute, without having a certain Rule 
to which we might recur, we ſhould become irreconcile- 
able Enemies, and fall into extravagant Paſſion one againſt | 
the other? Perhaps none of theſe Things at preſent oc- ? 


cur to your Mind. Þ'll tell you ſome of 'em, and you 
ſhall judge whether ] am in the right, 


fer, and not finding a 


of all Mankind in general. 


Eut. That indeed is the true Cauſe of all our Law- 


Suits, and all our Wars. 


Soc. And if it be true, that the Gods are at Variance ! 
among themſelves about any Thing, muſt it not neceſſarily } 


be ſome one of thele ? 
Eut. It muſt needs be fo. 


Soc. * According to you then, excellent” Eutyphron, | 


the Gods are divided about what is juſt and unjuſt, come- 
ly and indecent, good and evil. For if they did not 
conteſt about theſe Things, they would have no Occaſion 
of wrangling, but would be always united, would they 
not? 


r 
* — 


* Socrates handſomely ridicules thoſe Gods, who know not What 
Juſtice and Injuſtice, Vice and Virtue are, 
Zul. 


Is it not what is 
juſt and unjuſt, comely and indecent, good and evil? 
Are not theſe the 1 about which we every Day dif. 

ufficient Rule to make us accord, 
we fall into the greateſt Enmity ? When I ſay Ve, I ſpez:: | 
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Fut. You tay very right. 

Soc, And the Things which each God takes to be 
comely, good and juſt, are lov'd by him, and the con- 
trary hated. 

Eut. Moſt certainly. 

Soc. According to you, then, one and the ſame Thing 
ſeems juſt to ſome of them, and unjuſt to others, ſeeing 
Wars and Seditions are ſtirr'd up among 'em by ſuch Dif- 
putes as theſe : Is it not fo ? 

Eat. Tis ſo without Doubt. 

Soc. Hence it follows, that one and the ſame Thing is 
the Obje& both of the Love and Hatred of the Gods, 
and is at the ſame Time pleaſing and diſpleaſing to 
'em. | 

Eut. So it ſeems. 

Soc. And conſequently, according to you, what is 
holy and profane, are the ſame thing. 

Eut. I grant, this Conſequence may be juſt. 

Soc. Then you have not anſwer'd my Queſtion, in- 
comparable Eutyphron; for I did not aſk you what it 
was that at the ſame Time was holy and profane, pleaſing 
and diſpleaſing to the Gods, So that I foreſee ' tis poſh - 
ble, without a Miracle, that the Action you are about to 
Day, in proſecuting your Father to bring him to Puniſh - 
ment, may pleaſe Jupiter, and at the ſame Time may 
diſpleaſe Cælum and Saturn; may be approv'd by J ulcan, 
and diſapprov'd by Juno; and ſo of the reſt of the Gods, 
who may be of different Sentiments. 

Eut. But, Socrates, I ſuppoſe there's no Diſpute about 
this among the Gods ; nor does any one of 'em pretend, 
that he who has kill'd a Man unjuſtly, ſhould be ſuffer'd 
to go unpuniſh'd, 

Soc. Neither is there any Man that pretends to that: 
Did you ever ſee any one that dar'd put the Matter in 
Queſtion, whether he that had wilfully murder'd a Man, 
or committed any other Act of Injuſtice, ought to be pu- 
mſh'd or not? 

Eut. We every where hear and ſee ſcarce any Thing 
elſe before the 'T'ribunals, but Perſons Who have com- 

O 2 mitted 
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mitted Acts of Injuſtice, ſaying and doing what they ca. 
to avoid Puniſhment. 


Soc. But do the Perſons of whom you ſpeak, "ng 


phron, confeſs that they have done thoſe Acts of II zu- 
itice of which they are accus'd ; and after this Confeſſion, 
maintain that they ought not to be pumiſh'd ? 

Eut. They have no Mind to confeſs ſo, Socrates, 

Soc. Then they do not ſay and do all they can; for 
they dare neither maintain nor aſſert, that when their In- 
Juſtice is manifeſt, and ſufficiently atteſted, they ought 
not to be chaſtis'd for it. Is it not ſo? 

Eut. Tis very truc. 

Soc. They don't put the Matter in queſtion, whether 
he that is guilty of Injuſtice ought to be puniſhed ; no 
Body doubts of that : But that about which they diſpute, 
is the Nature of Injuſtice, to determine in what, how, 
and on what Occaſion it is committed. 

Eut. That's certain. 

Soc. And is it not the ſame in Heaven, if it be true, 
as you have aſſerted, that the Gods are at Variance, a- 
bout what is juſt and unjuſt? Do not ſome of 'em afirm 
that others of em are unjuſt ? And don't the latter main- 
tain the contrary ? For there is not one among em, no 
more than among us, who dares advance ſuch a Notion 
as this, That he that commits Injuſt ice ought not to be 
puniſh'd. 

Eat. All you ſay is true, Sacrates; at leaſt, in gene- 
ral. 

Soc. You may fay in particular too; for 'tis about 

articular Actions that both Men and Gods diſpute every 
Dax, if it be true that the Gods diſpute about any Thing. 
Do not ſome ſay ſuch an Action is juſt, and others that 
cis unjuſt? | 

Eut. Yes, doubtleſs. 

Soc. Come then, my dear Eutyphran, for my part!- 
cular Inftruction, tell me what certain Proof you have tha: 
the Gods all diſapprove the Death of your Farmer, who, 
after he had ſo barbarouſly knock'd his Fellow-Servant 
on the Head, was laid in Irons, and ſo periſh'd before 
your Father had received the Anſwer which he expected 
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from Athens, Demonſrate to me, that on this Occaſion 
tis & pious and juſt ACtion for a Son to accuſe his Father 
of Murder, and to endeavour to bring him to Puniſh- 
ment for it ; and fee if you can fairly and evidently prove 
:0 me, that the Action of ſuch a Son is pleaſing to the 
Gods. If you do this, I ſhall never ceaſe to admire and 
(celebrate your Capacity as long as I live. 

Eut. This is ſomewhat difficult indeed, to prove it 


to you. For my Part, I could prove it as cvidently 
G3 | 


Soc. I underſtand you. That is to fay, you think I 
have a duller Head than any of your Judges ; for as to 
hem, there's no Difficulty in the Caſe : "You'll make it 
zppear to them that your Farmer was unjuſtly kill'd, and 
that all the Gods diſapprove your Father's Action. 

Fut. I Il make it appear to em as clear as the Light, 
provided they will but hear me. 

Sac. Oh! they will not fail to hear you, “ provided 
vou make a fine Speech to em. But I'll tell you what 
Reflection I juſt now made, while I was hearkening to 
what you ſaid. I ſaid within my ſelf, Suppoſe it were 
voſſible for Euhphron to perſuade me that all the Gods 
ze of the Mind, that this Farmer was unjuſtly kilt'd ; 
hould 1 be ever the wiſer ? Should I underſtand, better 
nan I do, what is holy, and what profane? The Death 
of this Farmer is diſpleaſing to the Gods, as he pre- 
tends. I'll grant it: But this is not a Definition of 
what is holy, and its contrary, ſeeing the Gods are di- 
nded ; and that which is diſagreeable to ſome of them, 
b agreeable to others. Very well, I paſs that, Exty- 
thron : I am willing to ſuppoſe that all the Gods account 
your Father's Action unjuſt, and that they all abhor it. 
| pray then let us correct our Definition a little, and 
ay, That which all the Gods condemn is profane, and 


W 


Socrates reproaches the Athenians, that they lov'd to hear ſuch 
8 could talk finely, and did not much trouble their Heads about the 
Iruth of Things. We learn from the Sacred Hiſtory, that this was 
ne Character of the Atbenians; they ſpent their Time in hearing 
ther Noveliſts or Orators, | 


at 
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that which all the Gods approve is holy; and that which 
1s approv'd by jome of em, and diſapprov'd by others, :; 
neither one nor t other, or rather is both together. Shall 
we ſtand by this Definition of what is holy and what 
profane ? 

Eut. What ſhould hinder us, Socrates ? 

Soc. For my Part, I'll not hinder it: But do you {ce 
your ſelf if this ſuits your Opinion, and if upon this 
Principle you can inſtru& me better in what you have 
been endeavouring to teach me. 

Eut. And for my Part, I ſhall make no Difficulty of 
aſſerting, that Hat is holy which all the Gods approve, 
and that profane which they all diſapprove. 

Soc. Examine this Definition, to ſee if it be true; or 
mall we receive it without any Ceremony? And ſhall we 
have that Reſpect for our ſelves and others, as to give our 
Aſſent to all our Imaginations and Fancies ; ſo that for 
a Man to tell us a Thing is ſo, ſhall be ſufficient to gain 
our Belief; or is it neceflary to examine what is ſaid to 
us ? 

Eut. Without doubt we ſhould examine it; and I am 


well aſſur'd, that what we have laid down is a good Po. 


ſition. 
Soc. That we ſhall ſee preſently. Hear me a little, 


* Is that which is holy belov'd of the Gods becauſe it is 


holy, or is it holy becauſe it is belov'd of em? 
Eut. I don't well underſtand what you fay, Socrates, 


— 


— —_ 


* This Thonght is too high for Eutyphron, who conceiving Ho- 
lineſs as a Thing diſtinct from God, could not tell how to compre- 
hend that which is holy is at the ſame Time lov'd of God, be- 
cauſe it is holy; and holy becauſe lov'd of God: For Heolineis 


* 


comes from God, Sanctitas primitiva ; and the Holineſs of Men 
is the Effect of the divine Communion, which Socrates underſiood, RB 
and of which he elſewhere ſpeaks. So that Serrates here ſpeaks 3 
with reference to the groſs Manner of conceiving the Things f Re- 
ligion which was to be found in ignorant Men, who judg'd of ns 
as of all other Things in which the Relatives ae very different, 
as that which is lov'd is different frem that which loves; tat) 


which is moved is different from that which moves , Sc. 
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Soc. I'll endeavour to explain my ſelf. Don't we ſay, 
that a Thing is carried, and that a Thing carries? I at 
a Thing is ſeen, and that a Thing ſees? "That a Thing is 
mov'd, and that a Thing moves it? And the like to In- 
knity. Do you conceive that they are different? And do 
you underſtand in what they differ! 

Fut. I think I do. 

Soc. Is not the Thing belov'd different from that which 
loves ? 

Eut. A pretty Queſtion indeed! 

Sc. Tell me then, is the Thing which is carried, car- 
ried becauſe one carries it, or for ſome other Reaſon ? 

Eut. Becauſe one carries it, without doubt. 

Soc. And the Thing mov'd is mov'd becauſe one moves 
it; and the Thing ſeen becauſe one ſees it ? 

Eut. Moſt certainly. 

Soc. Then it is not true that one ſees a Thing becauſe it 
is feen ; but on the contrary, *tis ſeen becauſe one ſecs it. 
Tis not true that one moves a Thing becauſe *tis mov'd, 
but it is mov'd becauſe one moves it. Nor is it true 
that one carries a Thing becauſe *tis carried, but tis car- 
ried becauſe one carries it. Do you underſtand me now ? 
Is this plain enough ? My Meaning is, that one does not 
do a Thing becauſe it is done, but that it is done becauſe 
one does it: That a Being which ſuffers, does not ſuffer 


becauſe it is paſſive, but is paſſive becauſe it ſuffers, Is 
not this true ? 


Eut. Who doubts it? 


Soc. Is not that which is lov'd ſomething that is done, 
or that ſuffers? 


Eut. Certainly. | 


Soc. Then 'tis with that which is lov'd as 'tis with all 


other Things; 'tis not becauſe it is loved that one loves it, 


but on the contrary tis becauſe one loves it that it is 
lov'd. 


Eut. That's as ecar as the Light. 
Soc. What ſhall we ſay then of that which is holy, 


my dear Futyphron ? Shall we not ſay it is belov'd of the 
Gods, as you have aſſerted ? 


Eut. Yes, certainly. 
O 4 Soc. 
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Soc. But is it belov'd becaule it is holy, or is it for 
ſome other Reaſon ? 

Eat. Tis for no other Reaſon. 

Soc. Then it is belov'd becauſe it i. 
It is beloved fo holy; but it is not holy becauſe i: is be- 
Far as is * A lov'd. 
141 £11S ua 2 
that renders it 2 Ful. SO 1 think. 
rr Soc. But is it not belov'd of the God 
becauſe the Gods love it? 
"ut. Who can deny it? 

Soc, * Then that which is belov'd of God is not the 
ſame with that which is holy, nor that which is holy the 
{ume with that which is belov'd, as you ſay : But they 
are very difterent, 

Fut. How then, Socrates ? 

Soc. Becauſe we are agreed that that which is holy + 
belov'd becauſe it is holy, and that it is not true that i: 
is holy becauſe it is beloy'd. Are we not agreed in 
that ? 

ut. I confeſs it. 

Soc. We are farther agreed, that that which is belov'd 
of the Gods, is belov'd of *em only becauſe they love it; 
and that it is not true, to fay they love it becauſe it is 
belov'd. 

Fut. That's right. 

oc. + But, my dear Futyþhron, if that which is be- 
lov*d of the Gods, and that which is holy, were the ſame 
Thing, ſeeing that which is holy is belov'd only becauſe 
it is holy; it would follow, that the Gods ſhould love 
that which they love, only becauſe it is belov'd of em. 
And on the other Hand, if that which is belov'd of the 
Gods, were lov'd only becauſe they love it ; then 1t 


- 
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* This is evident, ſeeing what is holy is loy'd only becauſe it is holy; 
and that which is lov'd is lov'd only becauſe one loves it: There mult 
needs be a Difference between theſe two, viz. what is lov'd, and 
what is holy. 

+ For if theſe two Terms be/:w'd and holy were the ſame Thing, 
one might be put for t'other; whence all that Abſurdity would follow 
w hich Socrates repreſents here. 
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would be true likewiſe to ſay, that which is holy is holy, 
only becaule it is belov'd of them. By this therefore you 
ſee that thoſe two Terms, below'd of the Gods, and holy, 
are very different. One is belov'd becauſe the Gods 
love him, and another 1s lov'd only becauſe he deſerves 
to be lov'd. Thus, my dear Exutyphron, when you 
ſhould have giyen me an exact Anſwer what it is to be 
holy, to be ſure you were not willing to explain to me 
wherein the Effence of it conſiſts, by an accurate Defi- 
nition ; but were content to ſhew one of its Qualities, 
which is that of being belov'd of the Gods; but you 
have not given me an Account of the Nature of it. L 
conjure you therefore, if you think fit, diſcover this 
great Secret to me; and beginning with it from its very 
Principle, teach me preciſely to know what Ho/ineſ+ is, 
without having Reſpect to any Thing that pe 
is adventitious 3 as whether it is belov'd fn vo Na 
of the Gods or not. For we ſhall have ture ef a 
no Diſpute about that. Come then, tell Thing, one 
me freely, what is it to be holy, and may catily 
what to be profane ? Arp 
it be lov'd or 
Eut. But, Socrates, I know not how hated ef God. 
to explain my Thoughts to you on this 
Subject; for all that we lay down vaniſhes from us, and 


does not continue fix'd and ſtable in what Condition ſo- 
ever we put 1t. 


Soc. All the Principles, Eutyphron, which you have 


eſtabliſh'd, are ſomewhat like * the Figures of Dædalus, 
one of my Anceſtors. If I had aſſerted em, to be ſure 


— 


6— 


* Dzdalus was an excellent Carver, who made Statues that had 
Springs within *em, by means of which they would ſtart out and 
20 along as if they had been alive. There were two Sorts of em, 
as appears by what is ſaid in Menon. What Socrates ſays here of 


Dedalus, that he was one of his Anceſtors, is only in Raillery, De- 


dalus deſcended from the Kings of Athens; and Secrates was very far 
from having the Vanity of pretending to be of that Family. His 
Meaning is only this, that he knew how to make himſelf Wings, as 


Dedalus did, to fly towards Heaven, and to raiſe his Mind to the” 


Knowledge of divine Things, This Matter was ſpoken of in the firſt 
Acibiades, 55 


Os you 


Pn 
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you would not have fail'd to jeer and reproach me, as i{ 3 
J had derived this pretty Quality of making Things that 2 
Nip out of a Man's Hands, when he thinks he holds em 
faiteit. But it unhappily falls out, that *tis you that have 
aſſerted em. Therefore I muſt ſeek for ſome other 
Turns of Raillery ; for tis certain your Principles give 


us the Slip, as you ſee very well. 


Eut. For my Part, Secrates, I need not ſeek any other 
Turn of Raillery ; that ſuits ou perfectly well: For 'tis 
not I that inſpire our Reaſonings with this Inſtability, 


which hinders em from fixing, but you are the Dædalus. 


If I were alone, I tell you they would continue firm and 


ſteddy. 


Sec. Then I am more expert in my Art than Dædalu: 
was; he could only give this Mobility to his own Works, 
whereas it ſeems I give it not only to my own, but alſo 
to thoſe of other Men: And that which is yet more 


range, is, that I am thus expert againſt my Will; for 1 


ſhould much rather chuſe to have my Diſcourſes continue 
fx d and immoveable, than to have all the Riches of Tan- 
zalus, together with all the Skill of Dædalus my Proge- 
nitor. But enough of this jeſting. Seeing you are afraid 
of the Trouble, PII endeavour to eaſe you, and to open 


a ſhorter Way to conduct my ſelf to the Knowledge of 
what is holy: And you ſhall ſee if it does not appear 


to be of abſolute Neceflity, that whatever is holy is 


Juſt, 
Fut. It cannot be otherwiſe. 


Sac Do you think whatever is juſt is holy, or what- | 


ever is holy is juſt? Or do you ſuppoſe that that which 

is juſt is not always holy; but only that there are ſome 

Juſt Things that are holy, and others which are not 
0? 


Eut. I can't well comprehend what you mean, So- 
traten. 

Soc. And yet you have two great Advantages above 
me, having both more Youth and more Capacity than J. 
But, as I juſt now told you, ſwimming in the delicious 
Abundance of your Wiſdom, you are afraid of putting 
your ſelf to much Trouble. Shake off, I beſeech Job 

Uus 
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this effeminate Softneſs, and apply your ſelf a little to 
thinking. What I ſay, is not very hard to be underſtood. 
For I ſay juſt the contrary to what the Poet aflerts, who 
- excuſe himſelf for not ſinging the Praiſes of F-piter, 
ays, 

F Shame every wohere Rerps Company ævith Fear. 
I am not at all of his Mind: Shall I tell you in what? 

Eut. You'll oblige me in ſo doing. 

Soc. I think tis not true that Shame always accompa- 
nies Fear; for I think we every Day ſee People in hear 
of Sickneſs and Poverty, who yet are not at all aſham'd 
of the Things they fear. Don't you think ſo too ? 
Eut. | am of the ſame Mind. 

Soc, On the contrary, Fear always follows Shame : 
For is there any one who is aſham'd, and put into Con- 
fuſion by any Action, who does not at the jame Time 
fear the Diſhonour that is the Conſequence of it? 

Fut. It can't be otherwiſe, he mult be afraid of it. 

Soc. Then it 15 not true to ſay, 

Shame ory where keeps Company with Fear : 
But we ſhould ſay, 

Fear eu ry where keeps Company with Shame, 
For *tis falſe that Shame is continually found with Fear, 
Fear having more Extent than Shame: Indeed Shan.c is 
one Part ot Fear, as the unequal is one Part of Nun. 
ber. Wherever you find a Number, you do not neceſ- 
ſarily find it unequal ; but wherever it is unequal, there 
you neceſſarily find a Number. Do you underſtand ne 
now ? 

Eut. Very well, 

Soc. This is what I juſt now aſk'd you; wir. if 
wherever that which is Juſt is to be found, there is alto 
that which is Holy; and if wherever that which is Holy 
is to be found, there is alſo that which is juſt? Now it 
appears that h which is Holy is not always found with 
that which is Juſt ; for that which is Holy is a Part of 
that which is Juſt. Shall we then lay luis down as a 
Principle, or are you of a different Seat:ment ? 

Eut. "Tis a Principle that can't be conteſted, 

O Soc. 
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Soc. Now mind what follows: If that which is Holy 
is a Part of that which is Juſt, we muſt find out what 
Part of that which is Juſt, that which is Holy is. As if 
you ſhould aſk me what Part of Number 1s that which is 
equal, and what Number is it? I ſhould anſwer, that it 
is * the 1/ſcele, and not the Scalenc: Don't you think ſo 
as well as I? 

Eut. Yes, certainly. 

Soc. Now do you in like Manner ſce if you can inform 
me what Part of that which is Juſt that which is Holy 
is; that I may let Melitus know, that *tis beſt for him 
to forbear to do me any farther Injuſtice in accuſing me 
of Impiety; me, who, I ſay, have been perfectly in- 
ſtructed by you what Piety and Holineſs, and their Con- 
traries, are. 

Eut. For my Part, Socrates, I think 


A third Defi- that Holineſs and Piety is ꝶ that Part of 
nition, which at what is Juſt which concerns the Care 
Bottom has 


and Worſhip of the Gods, and that all 
the reſt of it is that which properly re- 
ſpects Men. 

| | Soc. Very well: Yet there is ſome 
right Conceptions little Matter ſtill wanting. For I do not 
oi well underſtand what you mean by this 
Word [Care.] Is this Care of the Gods the ſame with 
that which we take about all other Things? For we 
every Day ſay, that none but a Querry knows how to 
take Care of a Horſe, and to look well after him, do we 
not ? 


Eut. Yes, doubtleſs. 


1 


ſomething of 
Truth in it, 
but theſe falſe 
Teachers had not 


* The T/o/cele fignifies that which has two equal Sides; for the 
even Number divides it ſelf into two equal Parts, And the Scalexe 
35 that which has two unequal Sides, 

F This is true: But the Pagans had falſe Ideas of it; becauſe they 
did not underſtand that this Care of God, which conſiſts on our Part 
in obeying Kim, in conforming to his holy Will, and in reſigning our 
ſelves to him, was preceded by his Care of us, in creating us, and 
— enlightning our Minds: And this is what Socrates teaches in other 

Aces, 


Soc. 


1 
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S Coc. Then the Care of Horſes properly belongs to the 
Querry's Art. 

Eu. It does fo. 

I Soc. All Men are not fit to take Care of Dogs, and to 
I look after them, but only the Huntſman. 

Eut. None but he. 

Soc. Then the Care of Dogs properly belongs to the 
Art of Hunting. 

Ent. Without doubt it does. | 
Y Sx. And it belongs to the Grazier to take Care of 
ren. 
Eut. True. 

Y $:c. Now Holineſs and Piety is the Care of the Gods: 
Is not this what you ſay? 

Eur. Yes, certainly, 

Soc. Has not all Care, for its End, the Good and Ad- 
Frantage of that which is taken Care of? Don't you 
erery Day ſee that the Horſes which an able Querry takes 
are of, become better, and more fit for Service than 

thers ? 

Eut. Yes, without doubt. 
Loc. Does not the Care which a good Huntſman takes 
Dogs, and that which a good Grazier takes of Oxen, 
nake both the one and the other bettef? And may not the 
ike be ſaid of all other Care? Or can you think that 
are tends to hurt and ſpoil that which is taken Care of? 
Eut. No, certainly. 

Soc. Then it tends to make it better. 

Fat. That's right. 
Soc. Then Holineſs being the Care we take of the 
ods, tends to their Advantage; and fo the End of it 
oF to make them better. But 

ould you dare to aſſert, when you do 

ily holy Action, that you make any 1 „ 4 ay 


ne of the Gods better by it? Thing to the 
Cut. I am far enough from uttering Advantage of 
ich horrid Blaſphemy. God, 


doc. Nor do I think you have any 
ch Thought; IT am very far from ſuch a Suppoſition : 
d 'tis for this Reaſon I aſk'd you what thus Care of 

the 
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the Gods is, being perſuaded that was not your Mean. is t 


ing. Bat 
Eut. You have done me Juſtice, Socrates. 1 
Soc. So much for that: But tell me then, what fort f 
Care of the Gods is Holinets ? Pri 
Eut. Tis of the Nature of that Care which Servants the 
take of their Maſters. = 
Soc. I underſtand you; that is to ſay, Holineſs is a 8 
kind of Servant to the Gods. 60 
Eut. You hit it. A the 
Soc. Can you tell me what Phyſicians operate by means 1 
of the Art of Medicine, which is their Servant? Do mor 
they not reſtore Health? Jof a 
Eut. Yes. is, t 
Soc. What do the Ship-Carpenters, who are in Ports, that 
do? And what do our Architects perform by the Mini- We. 
{try of their Servants ? Don't the former build Ships, and Goc 
the latter Houſes ? Thi 
Eut. Yes, certainly, 8. 
Soc. * What then do the Gods perform by the Mini wha 
ſtry of their Servants ? For you muſt certainly know this eaſy 
fince you pretend to know Religion better than any Man you 
in the World beſide. ſtrik. 
Eut. And I have Reaſon to make that Pretence. more 


Soc. Tell me then, I beſeech _ what wonderfull neſs. 
Work is it that the Gods perform by making uſe of oud is aſk 


Service ? and ! 
Eut. They perform many very great and wonder! E, 
'Things. 85 
Soc. The Generals of our Army perform marq to af 
great Things too; but yet there is always one Thing tl Eu 


— W . ———— — 2 


* Socrates would hereby inſinuate, what he elſewhere teaches, tt 
God by the Miniſtry of Holineſs works the Converſion of Soul 
That this Converſion produces Love, and that this Love engages us! 
render him that which appertains to him, and which we cannot ru. 
cently refuſe him, 
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is the principal, and that is the Victory they obtain in 
Battle; is it not? 
Eut. Tis ſo. 
Soc. And the Graziers do many good Things, but the 
I Principal is that of ſupplying Mankind with Food by 
their Labour. 
Eu. I grant it. 
1 Soc. Well then, of all thoſe good Things which the 
I Gods operate by the Miniſtry of our Holineſs, what is 
the principal ? 
3 Eut. 1 juſt now told you, Socrates, that there needs 
oY more Time and Pains to arrive at an accurate Knowledge 
of all theſe Things. All that I can tell you in general, 
is, that to pleaſe the Gods by Prayers and Sacrifices, is 
s, that which we call Holineſs; and“ in this conſiſts the 
i-Y Welfare of Families and Cities: Whereas to diſpleaſe the 
ach Gods is Impiety, and utterly ruins and ſubverts every 
Thing. 
er. Indeed, Emtyphron, you might have told me 
ni what I aſk'd in fewer Words, if you had pleas'd. Tis 
iis eaſy to ſee you have a Mind to inftrat me; for when 
lan you ſeem to be juſt in the Way to do it, you preſently 
ſtrike of again: If you had but anſwer'd me a Word 
more, I had very well underſtood the Nature of Holi- 
fuß neſs. But now, (for he that aſks muſt follow him who 
oui is aſk'd) don't you ſay, Holineſs is the Art of Sacrificing 
and Praying ? 
Eut. Yes, that I do. 
Soc. To ſacrifice, is to give to the Gods: To pray, is 
to aſk of em. 
Eut. Tis right, Socrates, 


* In what the Safety or Ruin of Families, Cities and States con- 
kits, even by the Confeſſion of the blindeſt Pagans, 


Soc. 
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Soc. It follows then, from your Dif. © 


A 4th Defini- 
tion, which is 
very true ; but 
au Truth of them. 
which theſe 
falſe Teachers 
did not under- 


courſes, that Holineſs is * the Science 


hend my Meaning ? 

Soc. Tis becauſe I am in Love with 
ſtand, your Wiſdom, and give my ſelf up en- 
tirely to it. You need not fear that I ſhall let one of 
your Words fall to the Ground. Tell me then, what is 
this Art of pleaſing the Gods? Do you lay it is to give to 
'em, and to aſk ot em? 

Eut. Moſt certainly. 

Soc. To aſk well, muſt we not aſk ſuch Things as we 
have necd to receive of them ? 

Eu. And what then ? 

Soc. And to give well, muſt we not give them in Ex- 
change ſuch Things as they have need to receive of us? 
For it would be a Folly to give any one ſuch Things as he 
does not want, but are entirely uſeleſs to him. 

Eut. You ſay very well. 

Sec. Holineſs, my dear Eutyphron, is then a kind of 
Traffick betwixt the Gods and Men. 

Eut. Let it be ſo, if you will have it ſo. 

Soc. I would not have it ſo, if it be not ſo: But tel! 
me, what Advantage do the Gods receive from the Pre- 
ſents which we make em? For the Advantage we de- 

rive from them is very evident, ſince we 

All the Goods have not the leaſt Good but what pro- 
x Men come ceeds from their Liberality. Of what 

_—; Advantage then are our Offerings to the 
Gods? Are we ſo crafty, as to draw all the Profit of this 


Commerce to our ſelves, while they derive no Advantage 


from it ? 


—_— 


« 


* This fourth Definition is admirable, Socrates deſigns by it to 
ſhew that Holineſs leads us to afk of God, his Spirit, his Aſſiſtance 
and Grace; and to aſk even our ſelves of him; for ' tis on him our 
very Being depends: And that it alſo engages us to give our ſelves to 
lim, And this makes vp the whole of Religion, 


1 E ut, 


of giving to the Gods, and aſking of 


Eut. Socrates, you perfectly compre- : 
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Eut. Socrates, do you think the Gods can ever draw 
any Advantage from the Things they receive from us? 

Soc. To what Purpoſe then do all our Offerings ſerve ? 

Eut. They ſerve to ſignify our Veneration and Reſpect 


to 'em, and the Deſire we have to pleaſe em. 


Sec. Then Holineſs does not profit, but pleaſe the 


"A Gods ? 


Eut. Yes, without doubt. 
Soc. Then that which is holy, is only that which 


Apicaſes the Gods. 


Eut. Tis only that. 
Soc. When you ſpeak thus to me, do you wonder that 


your Diſcourſe is not fix'd and ſteddy? And dare you ac- 
I euſe me of being the Dædalus, that gives it this continual 
Motion? You, I ſay, who are a thouſand Times more 
*Jingenious than that great Artiſt, and give your Words a 
houſand different Turns? Don't you find that your Dif- 
I courſe makes only a Circle? You remember very well, 
mat hat which is holy, and that which is agreeable to 
dne Gods, were not counted the ſame Thing by us juſt 
row, but were acknowledg'd to be very different? Don't 
Jou remember this? 


Eut. I do. 
Soc. Well, and don't you confider that you now ſay, 


: that which is holy is that which pleaſes the Gods? Is not 


a what pleaſes em agreeable to em? 


Eut. Moſt certainly. 
Soc. Then one of theſe two Things muſt be granted: 


eicher that we did not well diſtinguiſh juſt now ; or, if 
ve did, that we are now fallen into a falſe Definition. 


Eat. That's plain. 
Soc. Then we muſt begin all again in our Enquiry af- 


Jer Holineſs ; for I ſhall not be weary nor diſcourag'd till 
Joa have inform'd me what it is. I beg you would 
ot deſpiſe me, but bend your Mind with all the Appl:- 
ation you can, to teach me the Truth; for you know it, 


if any Man alive does: And I will not let you go, like 


mother Proteus, till you have inſtructed me, For if you 


had not a perfect Knowledge of what is holy and pro- 
lane, doubtleſs you would never, for the ſake of a 
wretched 


36 EUTYPHRON, & | 


25 
wretched Farmer, have undertaken to accuſe your Father 
of Murder, when the good old Man ſtoops under the 
Burden of Age, and has already one Foot in the Grave; 


* 
3 
ES. $f 


but would have been ſeiz'd with Horror to ſee your ſelf 
about to commit (it may be) an impious® 


Act, and would have tear'd the Gode, 


What it is to 
fear God, and re- 


ſpect Men and reſpected Men. So that I cannot 
doubt but you think you know perfectly 
well what Holineſs and its contrary are. Inform me 4 £27 


therefore, moſt excellent Entyphron, and do not hide 

your Thoughts from me. | 
Eut. We'll“ reſerve it for another Time, + for now I 

am a little in Haſte, and tis Time for me to leave you. . 
Soc. Alas, my dear Eutyphron, what do you intend Z Fi 

to do ! this haſty Motion of yours raviſhes from me the 

greateſt and ſweeteſt of all my Hopes: For I flatter'd my 

ſelf, that after J had learn'd of you what Holineſs is, and 

its contrary, I ſhould eaſily have got out of Melituss 

Clutches, by making it plainly appear to him, that TA. 

phron had perfectly inſtructed me in divine Things, that? 

ignorance ſhould never more prompt me to introduce of? 

my own Head new Opinions about the Deity ; and that 

my Lite ſhould be more holy for the future. | 


* Obſerve the Pride of this ſuperſtitions Man; he is juſt confound.) 
ed, and yet he always thinks himſelf capable of teaching what he dces 
not know himſelf, | 
I The Ancients inform us, that Eutyphron got ſome Advantage ner: 
by this Converſation of Socrates ; for he dropt his Proſecution, and let} 
his Father alone. By which tis eaſy to ſee, that theſe Dialogues o 
Plato were not made upon feign'd Subjects, but had a very true and ty, 
real Foundation, as well as thoſe which Aenopbon has preſery'd to us. Sa 
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Of the Narukk or MAN. 


scibiades was one of the moſt ambitious and 
moſt haughty Men in the World. His Birth, 
& his Beauty, his Riches, and the Credit of his 
Tutor Pericles, had fo puff d him up, that 
AIAN he thought no Perſon ſo worthy as himſelf to 

command the 4thenian:, and to go to their 
firſt Aſſembly to get himſelf declar'd their Captain-Ge- 
neral. His proud and arrogant Carriage had driven a- 
way all his Lovers; who being taken ws, 1 with his Beau- 
ty, were at length diſcourag'd by the cold Reception he 
gave em. Socrates was the only Perſon who loving him 
more truly than the reſt, (for he lov'd him only to make 
him virtuous) could never be wearied out. This makes 
the Beginning of this Dialogue. 

Socrates tells Alcibi ades, that he doubts not but he is 
ſurpriz'd to ſee, that as he was the firſt, ſo he is alſo the 
laſt of his Lovers; and that tho' he was never trouble- 
ſome to him, during his tender Youth, he ſhould now 
follow him every where to diſcourſe with him, without 

fearing 
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fearing the ſame diſdainful Treatment which he gave he 
Alcibiades confeſſes, he thinks it ſtrange that he 
ſhould..perfilt in his Affection; and that he can't com- 

For on what Foundation he builds, that he ſhould MY: 
Hope remaining, after all his Rivals had lot 8 
Socrates tells us, he'll give him an Account of 8 
his Reaſons, tho? it be a difficult Thing to ſpeak to n ber- 
ſon whom one loves, and of whom one is not belov'd. 
He tells him then, that if he had ſeen him likely to ſpend 8 
his whole Life in Softneſs, Lazineis, and all the Amuſe. 8 
ments of Youth, he ſhould have ceas'd loving him: But 


Rivals. 


hang 
ave any 
theirs. 


By 
2 
” 
& . 


that as he ſaw him paſſionately aſpiring after Glory, the | 


Love he bore to him was renew'd and augmented ; that he 


came to offer him all neceſſary Helps, becaule of all the | 
Lovers he had had, he was the only Perſon who was able | 


to ſerve him in his Ambition; and that by this Means he 
might know the Difference between fuck as love ouly 
corporeal Beauty, that frail and withering Flower, and 
one that loves only the Beauty of the Soul, Which being 
perfect, is the true Image of the Deity. 

This great Promiſe fixes the reſtleſs 


had to ſay. 


Secrates immediately throws him into the midſt of | 


that Aſſembly, whither he was going to get himſelf de- 
clar'd General of the Athenians; and with Abnndance 
of Addreſs, ſhews him, that inſtead of that great Abi- 
lity with which he flatters himſelf, he had indeed no- 
thing in him but the Prejudices of his Youth, accompa- 
nied with a great deal of Arrogance and Preſumption. 
When you are in that Aſſembly (ſays he) you'll rife up 
to ſpeak without doubt of ſuch Things as you know, ra- 
ther than any other Matters : For otherwiſe, how could 
you preſume to ſpeak? But a Man knows nothing but 
what he bas either found out himſelf, or learnt of ſome 
other Perſon. I don't know any Thing that you have found 
out your ſelf ; your Knowledge is not by Infuſion ; and 
all the Knowledge you have learnt, is only to write, to 
play on the Muſick, and to perform your Exerciſes; 
and none of theſe Things are talk'd of in the __— 
| ; ere- 


Humour of this | 
ambitious young Man, and diſpoſes him to hear What he 
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f Therefore when will you go ? And what will you go for ? 


t muſt not be when they diſcourſe of Buildings; the 
neaneſt Bricklayer would ſpeak better than you on that 
Subject : Nor muſt it be when they are conſidering any 
Prodigies, or any Point of Divination ; for that's ti Bu- 
ineſs of the Diviners : And fo of other Things. 

Alcibiades being preſs'd, anſwers, that he'll ipeak when 
the At he ni ans deliberate on their Aſtairs. 

The Matter then in Queſtion, is, how to explain what 
b meant by the Affairs of the Athenians. 

Alcibiades ſays, tis Peace and War, and all that be- 
longs to the higheſt Politicks. 

Then it mult be (replies Socrates) when they are con- 

idering with whom, and at what Time 'tis belt to be at 
Peace or War. But as Maſters in all Arts and Sciences 
ek what is beſt and moſt convenient, ſo in Peace and 
War that ought to be ſought out which is beſt and moſt 
:vantagious ; that is to ſay, moſt juſt : And in order to 
ind it, tis neceſſary to know in what theſe conſiſt. In 
hat then do they conſiſt ? 
Alcibiades knows not what to anſwer. How! (ſays 
Ixrates) are you going to the Aſſembly of the Athenians 
o give em your Advice about Peace and War, and yet 
mow not hy War or Peace ſhould be made ? 

Alcibiades anſwers, that War is made either to repel 
ome Inſult, or to recover ſome Good, 

This is ſomething, (ſays Socrates) but 'tis not all. For 
ts neceſſary to know, whether the Evil that is done us, 
done juſtly or unjuſtly : On this Knowledge depends 
he Knowledge of what is beſt and molt adyantagious, 
hat which is beſt being always moſt juſt. So that on 
heſe Matters we ought to have an exact Knowledge of 
Juſtice, and to keep it always in View : And this is a 
Thing of which you are ignorant; for of whom ſhould 
jou have learnt it? 

Jn (replies A/cibzages) may be known without a 
Maſter, 

Yes, ſays Socrates, provided it be ſought after: But 
„% Man ſeeks for what he thinks he knows; and at 

rery Degree of our Age we think we know what Juitice 

| 


- 
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is, becauſe we ſpeak of it throughout the whole Cu, 
of our Life, and nothing is more common than to heat 


"> na! 
Children complaining of the Wrongs and Injuries tha i 5 
are done em. So that we continually ſpeak of Juſtich Cas 
without having learn'd what it is, either of our ſelves oo a5 ic 
others, and conſequently without knowing it. 5 
Alcibiades thinks to extricate himſelf out of this Diſh rien 
culty, by ſaying, he leain'd it of the People. : qaits 
That's a very bad Maſter, ſays Socrates; how ſhoulchſſ e be 
the People teach what they know not themſelves? They "oy 
have no Knowledge of Juſtice, but by their Prejudicesg 1] 
as you have; and one certain Sign that they are ignorant wa 
of it, 1s, that they are always at Variance on this Sub eo 
ject, and that tis the Difference alone that cauſes che Warg T} 
that defolate the World. For if the People would agree creat 
about what is juſt and unjuſt, they would always live i 50 = 
Peace. TP Wie > 
Alcibiades endeavours to get rid of this Difficulty, ig 1550 
ſaying, that tis rarely deliberated in Councils, whether Wn 
Thing is juſt or unjuſt, but only whether it be uſeful 33 
for Juſtice and Utility (ſays he) are not always the lamg ful ; 
Things: Seeing ſome notorious Acts of Injuſtice hay . 
been very advantagious; and a great many Perſons have Thin 
been deſtroy'd for having acted juſtly, Which is 2 Toney 
true a Draught of the Politicks of moſt Princes. 6» 8 
crates refutes this miſchievious Opinion, and ſhews, tha wa 
an Action can't be uſeful and qr ry a. unleſs it b Gio! 
comely and juſt, He firſt tells him, he could prove . there 
him, by the ſame Arguments that he had us'd, that) ARic 
knows not what is uſeful any more than he does what Thin 
juſt, ſince he had neither learn'd it of any one, nor found .. way 


it out himſelf. But not to offend a Perſon ſo nice an 
tender; (for Alcibiades, bein accuſiomed to the diverſ 1 
fy'd and florid Diſcourſes of the Sophiſts, did not like t 


: * wp” 
hear the fame Thing twice, but lov'd Change and Varie per 0 
in Language, as well as in his Clothes) Socrates takes ano By 
ther Courſe, and aſks him, if that which is comely 0 c 


honourable, is always good, or whether it ſometime 1 - 
ceaſes to be ſo. Nob; ite 
4cο e 
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Alcibiades anſwers, that there are comely and honour- 
J :ble Things, which are ſometimes evil. For example, 
in a Battle, when a Man ſuccours his Friend, and is kil!'d 
In the Action, this Action is honourable, but is fatal. 
Another abandons his Friend, and eſcapes Danger; this 
A Action is evil, but 'tis uſeful. | 
= Socrates anſwers, that the Succour a Man gives his 
Friends, is that which is call'd Vabbur, which is a Thing 
A quite difterent from Death; and that therefore theſe ought 
OY to be conſider'd ſeparately. So that the Queſtion is, whe- 
YA ther Valour be a Good or an Evil! 
Alcibiades anſwers, that tis a great Good, and that he 
1 would not preſerve his Life upon the Condition of being 
Ja Coward. | 
= Then (ſays Socrates) you confeſs that Cowardice is a 
N greater Evil than Death: So that Valour is a greater 
Y Good than Life, and conſequently the Action of ſuccour- 
. JF ing one's Friend is good, conſider'd as abſtracted from 
all its. Conſequences ; if it is good it is honourable, and 
1 it can't be honourable, without being uſeful : For what- 
" i foever is comely is good, and that which is good is uſe- 
wa ful ; there being nothing that is comely and honourable 
chat can be evil, ſo far as it is honourable; nor any 
* Thing which is ſhameful, that can be good, fo far as it is 
0. ſhameful. Which he proves by this invincible Argu- 
0 ment: Thoſe that do good Actions are happy; Men 
6 can't be happy but by the Poſſeſſion of Good; the Poſ- 
„% fion of Good is the Conſequence of a good Life; 


, therefore Happineſs neceſſarily attends thoſe that do good 


Actions; ſo that Happineſs is a comely and honourable 
Thing, and conſequently that which 1s good, that which 
5 comely, and that which is uſeful, are never different 
one from another. 'Therefore Juſtice being comely and 
good, can't be oppos'd to Utility. 

Alcibiades not only grants all theſe Truths, but is the 
Perſon that affirms em; for he is convinc'd by himſelf, 
and 'tis himſelf that makes the Anſwers, He therefore 
admires how it comes to paſs, that the Things about 
which Socrates interrogates him, appear to him with 


quite another Aſpect, than they had done before: Here- 
upon, 


aa 5 OR 
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upon, he aſks how it comes about, that upon the fe 
Subject he is forc'd to anſwer ſometimes after one Mas. 
ner, and ſometimes after another. 


Socrates informs him, that this proceeds from his Ig- 


W 


norance, becauſe we never contradict our elves in the 


Things we know; but tis impoſiible for the Mind not to] 
But this! 
does not ariſe abſolutely from Ignorance ; fince 'tis cer- | 
tain we never commit any Fault in Things of which we 


err in thoſe Things of which we are ignorant. 


are ignorant, provided we know our own Ignorance : But 


it ſprings from a conceal'd Ignorance, when we think we | 
know what indeed we do not underſtand. And this was | 


exactly the Caſe of Alcibiades, who Was going to inter- 


meddle with Affairs of State, in which he had not been 


inſtructed. A deplorable Condition ! But ſuch as was 


common to him, with almoſt all that had govern'd the 


Athenians, only Pericles perhaps may be excepted, 


Alcibiades obſer ves, that Pericles did not arrive at ſo 
great a Capacity of himſelf ; but had acquir'd his great 
Abilities in the Converſation of Philoſophers and Politi- } 
For ſtill (ſays he) as old as he is, he converſes 


Clans. 
with Damon, the greateſt of all our Politicians, 
Socrates, Who perceives the Tendency of this Anſwer 


of Alcibiades, inſinuates to him, that the Company of | 
thoſe great Men was very uſeful for the Acquirement of 
Virtue, in which true Accompliſhment alone conſiſts. 
And this he proves by the Example of Pericles himſelf 


who had not been able to teach his own Children any 


Thing ; a ſure Sign that Virtue cannot be taught, and that } 
he himſelf had not learn'd it from Men, becauſe tis the 
Gift of God, and there is nothing of Good in us, but } 
what he implants. But this being too general a Queſtion, 


he reſerves it to be treated elſewhere, and confining him- 
ſelf to his Subject, he carries on his Deſign, which is 10 
confound the Pride of 4/cibiades. Therefore he afks hun 
how he intends to diſpoſe of himſelf : Alcibiades an 


ſwers, that he'll endeavour to get himſelf inſtructed; but 


- at the ſame Time gives him to underſtand, that ſince they 
who then concern'd themſelves in Affairs of State, were 
moſt of 'em ignorant Perſons, he ſhould not be oblig'd 
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to give himſelf ſo much Trouble to excel 'em ; and that 
ſince he had good natural Parts, it would be an eaſy Mat- 
ter for him to out-do *em. 

Socrates, amaz'd at the Baſeneſs of this Sentiment, 
which is but too common, gives him an admirable Leſ- 
ſon upon it, He repreſents to him, that nothing is more 
unworthy of a great Mind, than for a Man to propole to 
himſelf only to ſurpaſs ignorant People and Slaves : 'That 
a Stateſman will never ſerve his Country well, if he is 
not a greater Man, not only than the Citizens whom he 
governs, but alſo than their Enemies; that the Arhen:- 
ans, being commonly in War with the Lacedemonians, or 
the King of Perſia; he ought to ſtrive to excel thoſe E- 
nemies in Capacity and Virtue, 

Alcibiades, like a young Spark full of Vanity, aſks if 
the King of Lacedemonia, and the King of Perſia, were 
not made like other Men. 

Socrates ſhews him, that if it were ſo, he ought to 
form a great Idea of em in his Mind; that fo he might 
take the greater Care of himſelf, and render himſelf itil 
more accompliſh'd : But that there was ſo little Truth in 
this, viz. that they were made like other Men, that no 
Perſons in the World ſeem'd ſo great as they, either for 
Birth, or Education, or the Extent of their Dominions. 
And to mortily Alcibiades the more, he oppoſes the Man- 
ner of his Birth and Education to that of the Kings of 
Perſia. When a King of Perſia is born (ſays Socrates) 
all the People that are ſpread over that vaſt Empire, ce- 
lebrate his Nativity, and afterwards that Day is annually 
kept as one of the greateſt Feſtivals ; ſo that in all the 
Provinces of Alia, nothing is to be ſeen but Sacrifices and 
Feaſts. Whereas (ſays he) when we are born, my dear 
Alcibiades, that Paſſage of the comic Poet may be ap- 
ply'd to us : 


The News ſcarce to our neareſt Neighbours comes. 


When the Child is born, he is nurs'd under the Conduct 
of the moſt virtuous Eunuchs, who ſhape and faſhion his 


Body. When he is about ſeven Years of Age, they be- 
Vol. I. P gin 
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in to let him fee Horfes, and to put him under the Care 


of Querries. He performs his Exerciſes till he is four 


tcen; and from that Age, they give him four of the 
greateſt and moſt virtuous Lords of the Country. The 
urſt teaches him Piety; the ſecond forms his Mind to 
ruth and Juſtice; the third inſtructs him to be free, and 
to conquer his Paſſions; and the laſt teaches him to deſpiſe 
Dangers and Death: For if a King ſhould be fearful, he 
would become a Slave. Whereas you, Alcibiades, have 
been brought up by a vile hracian Slave, who was good 
far no other Office, becauſe of his extreme old Ape. 
As for Riches, there is ſtill as great a Diſproportion ; 
the Lacedemonians being richer than all Greece together, 
and yet having an Eſtate but like that of a private Man, 
in compariſon of the King of Per//a. In fine (ſays he) 
there is ſo great a Diſparity in every thing, between theſe 
Kings and you, that if one ſhould go and tell the Mo- 
ther of King Agis, or the Mother of Artaxerxes, that 
a Citizen of Athens, nam'd Alcibiades, was preparing to 
go and make War in their Country, they would certainly 
imagine that long Exerciſe, great Experience, and a con- 
ſummate Wiſdom had infpir'd you with ſo great a Deſign. 
But how would they be ſurpriz'd, if they ſhould be told 
that *tis no ſuch Matter ! that you are young, ignorant 
and preſumptuous ; that you never would take Care to 
cultivate your Mind, and that you have no other Fund to 
carry on io great a Deſign, but your Beauty, your fine 
Shape, your Extraction, your Riches, and the Advan- 
tages of a happy Genius ! they would look upon you 
as a Fool, becauſe in all theſe Things the Lacede moni ons 
and Perſians infinitely ſurpaſs us Is it not a very ſhame- 
ful Thing, that the very Women among our Enemies 
know better thaw you your ſelf what you ought to be, to 
attempt to make War againſt em with any Hope of Suc- 
ceſ;? Don't think therefore that you have to do with 
ordirary Men: But imagine you have the greateſt Pro- 
ject in the World in vour Head ; and either renounce 
your Ambition, or rouze from this Stupidity into which 
you have cait your ſelf. Ihe Glory with Which you are 
ſo much charm'd, is not acquir'd Without a great deal 07 
Toi 
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Toll and Labour; and if you would attain it, you muſt 
take Care of your ſelf; that is, you muſt endeavour to 
become very good. 

But ſince the Word Good is a general Term, that ſig- 
nifies ſeveral very different 'Things, the Queſtion is, in 
what ſuch a Man as //cibiades ought to endeavour to be- 
come good. He anſwers, that tis in deing thoſe Things 
which the beſt Citizens ought to do. The beſt Citizens 
(he ſays) are thoſe whom we call wiſe and prudent z and 
Wiſdom and Prudence are neceflary to all Arts. 'Thus 
the Anſwer of Alcibiades is yet too indefinite. Who 
then are the belt Citizens? Alcibiades again anſwers, 
that they are thoſe who know how to command Men that 
hve under the ſame Government, who mutually aſſiſt each 
other; but what is this Science that teaches how to com- 
mand Men, who make one and the ſame political Body, 
and what is its End? Alcibiades ſays, 'tis good Counſel, 
and that the End of governing well, is to procure the 
Welfare of the People. 

Socrates aſks him what ought to be done to govern 2 
State well. Alcibiades anſwers, that Amity and Concord 
ſhould be made to reign in it. 

The Queſtion then is, what Art produces this Amity 
or Concord in States. Alcibiades anſwers, that this is 
brought about when every Man minds his own Buſineſs. 

This is not a ſufficient Anſwer, and Socrates refutes it 
with a great deal of Addreſs and Solidity, by ſhewing, 
that when every Man only minds his own Affairs, Amity 
can't be among em, becauie there's no Concord. For 
how ſhould they accord about Things which are known 
to ſome of em, and unknown to others:? 

Alcibiades is fo embaraſs'd, that he is obliged to deny 
a Truth which he had before acknowledged, and to con- 
feſs, that when the Citizens do that which is juſt, yet 
they can't tell how to love one another. He does not 
ſce what Socrates aims at: His Deſign is to ſhew, that 
when Men only mind their Affairs, they take Care only 
of what belongs to themſelves, and ſo confine them- 
ſelves to the Knowledge of particular Things, and don't 
aſcend to that of the ps: of univerſal Tlungs, the 1 8 
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ly Knowlcdge that produces Charity, the Mother of Union 
and Concord: Whereas the Knowledge only of particular 
Things, produces Diſorder and Diviſion, 

So that to make Concord reign in a State, *tis not 
enough that every one takes Care of what appertains to 
himſelf, he muſt alſo take Care of himſelf; theſe being 
two very different Arts. For the Art by which we take 
Carc of our ſelves, is not the ſame with that by which we 
take Care of that which appertains to us. Now to take 
Care of one's ſelf, is to know one's ſelf; But what is it 
to know one's ſelf? Juſt as an Artificer uſes his Tools, 
io a Man makes uſe of his Body. So that the Body is 
not the Man, for the Body can't uſe and govern it ſelf. 
Nor is the Compound the Man ; for if one of the Things 
of which we are compounded does not govern, 'tis im- 
poſſible they ſhould govern both together : And conſe- 
quenthy, ſince neither the Body, nor the Compound of 
Soul and Body together, are the Man, it muſt be the Soul 
alone: Tis then only neceſſary that we know the Soul, 
and take Care of that, if we would become truly wiſe. 
For to take Care of our Bodies, is to take Care of what 
bclongs to us ; but to take Care of our Souls, is to take 
Care of our ſelves ; to be employed with the Care of a- 
maffing Riches, is to be employed about Things till more 
remote than thoſe that appertain to us. Thus they who 
love Alcibiades's Body, don't love Alcibiades himſelf, but 
that which belongs to 4/cibiades. To love Alcibiades, is 
to love his Soul, to love that which is himſelf, and not 
that which belongs to him. Therefore we ſee thoſe that 
love only his Body, retire from him when the Beauty of 
his Body is fading: And thoſe who love his Soul, do not 
ceaſe to love him as long as he is virtuous, and labours by 
this Means to render himſelf as lovely as poſſible; and 
this (ſays Socrates) is the Cauſe of the Inconitancy of my 
Kivals, and of my Steddineſs. 

But what mult we do to come to the Sight and Know- 
ledge of our Souls? Socrates ſpeaks divinely to Alcibi- 
ages on this Occaſion. As our Eye (ſays he) can't ſee it 


ſelf but in the Objects that repreſent it, or in another 
Fre; that is, in that Part of the Eye, which 1s the moſt 
excellent, 
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excellent, namely, that wherein the Sight is: So the Soul, 
to ſee and know it ſelf, muſt view it ſelf in that Part of 
the Soul in which Wiſdom and Virtue are generated, or 
rather in that Soul, of which ours is but the Image, and 
in which Wiſdom, Virtue, and Prudence, are found in 
their ſovereign Perfection, that is, in God. For 'tis by 
this Means only that the Soul can know God, and her ſelf, 
which is true Wiſdom. When ſhe knows her ſelf, ſhe'll 
alſo know what belongs to her; for we muſt firſt know 
our ſelves, before we can know what belongs to us. She'll 
lkewiſe know whatever reſpects the Things that belong 
to others. For one Art is filfcient for all this, and this 
Art is the true ſort of Prudence. 

He therefore that is ignorant of himſelf, is ignorant of 
that which appertains both to himſelf and others; and not 
knowing what belongs to others, he knows not what be- 
longs to the Commonwealth, and conſequently can't be 
2 good Miniſter of State. Nay, he is not capable to go- 
vern a Family, nor ſo much as to conduct lumſelf : For 
becauſe he is ignorant, *tis impoſſible but he muſt com- 
mit Faults ; in committing Faults, he does Ill, in doing III 
he is miſerable, and renders thoſe miſerable who obey 
hin. Thus he who is not wile or prudent can't be hap- 
py, and he who is wicked can't but be miſerable. So 
that the Happineſs of a City depends neither on its Rickes 
nor the Strength of its Fortifications, nor the great Num- 
ber of its Troops, nor its Galleys, nor the Magnificence 
of its Arſenal ; but on Virtue, without which there is no- 
thing but Miſery in the World. 

Therefore to govern a State well, tis neceſiary to pro- 
vice Virtue for thoſe thut compoſe it, and to endeavour 
to communicate it to em. And conſequently, Alcibi- 
ades, to ſatisfy your Ambition, you ought not to think of 
acquiring great Dominion and exorbitant Power, either 
for your ſelf, or your Republick, but that Juſtice and Pru- 
dence, for which you have ſo much Occaſion. For while 
you and others act juſtly and prudently, you'll pleaſe God, 
who is the Source of true Felicity; and you'll govern 


your ſelf after this Manner, if (as I juſt now told you) 
T2 you. 
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you conſtantly look upon the Deity, that __ in which 
alone you can know your ſelf, and all that belongs to you, 
But if you govern your ſelf unjuſtly and turn away your 


Eyes from the Deity, to unite your ſelf to dark Objects, 


69s I neither know your ſelf at all, nor the things that 
clong to you: And your Actions will be nothing but 
Works of Darkneſs ; and the more Power you have, the 
more unhappy you'll be. Alcibiades can't diſſent from 
theſe great Truths. But Socrates does not ſtop here; but 
gives the finiſhing Stroke to mortify his Pride, in aſking 
him, whether it 13 not more for the Advantage of thoſe 
who are not yet endued with virtue, to obey ſuch as are 
better than themſelves, than to be abandon'd to their own 


Conduct: And (fays he) is not that which is moſt profit- 


able, moſt beautiful, and that which is moſt beautiful, 
moſt becoming and ſuitable ? Alcibiades agrees to this. 
Then (ſays Socrates) 'tis becoming that vicious Perſons 
ſhould be Slaves, and be made to ohey ; and conſequently 
Vice 1s a baſe Thing, and ſuitable to a Slave; as on the 
contrary, Virtue i5 Peautiful, and ſuitable to a Freeman. 
In what a Condition then are you ? 

Alcibiaaes is ſenſible of what he means, and confeſſes 
he is not worthy of any Thing but Slavery, but hopes in 
a little Time to get rid of his Vices, if Socrates pleaſes. 

You don't fpeak well (replies Socrates ;) you ought to 
iy, if God pleats, for we can do nothing without him. 

Well then (ſays Alcibiades) I lay (if God pleaſes) and 
I add, let us for the future change Perſons; and as you 
have hitherto made your Court to me, 1'lI for the future 
make mine to you, [I'll follow you wherever you go, 
and I jvlemnly proteſt to you, I'll now carefully apply 
my ſelf to Righteouſneſs. 3 

{ wiſh you may (ſays Socrates, concluding the Dil- 
courſe.) But whatever good Opinion I have of you, I 
am afraid of the Contagion of our Republick, and can't 


but tremble at the Examples that reign in it, leſt they 
' ſhould be too ſtrong for you and me too. For tis a very 
difficult Matter to be wiſe in the midſt of fo blind and 
corrupt a People. | 
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Ocrates meets Alcibiades going into a Tem- 
ple to pray, and ſceing him very penſixe. 
and with his Eyes fix "4 on' the Earth, be 
| J aſks him on what he was thinki: g. V. La 
ſbould I think on? (replies Aeeltadts very 
fain:ly) being more concern'd avout his ain- 
bitious Deſigns than his Prayers. Tt muſt be on ſome ve- 
ry important Matters, (lays Socrates) for ſince tis certain 
that the Gods often hear our Prayers, there's nothing tl at 
requires more Prudence and Wiſdom than to pray well ; to 
as not to requeſt Evils of em, while we think we are aſk- 
ing Goods; or not to aſk Evils of em willingly and know- 
ingly, as Ocdipus did, whom [ aripidcs brings in praying, 
that his Children might decide their Rights by the Sword. 
You tell me of a mad Man (ſays Alcibiages ;) does 
any Man, who is in his Senſes, make ſuch Prayers as 
thoſe to the Gods ? 
Hereupon, Soc: ates aſks him, if being mad is not © 


pos'd to being prudent : It Men are not wife, or fooliſh, 
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as they are either in Health, or ſick : For as there is no 


but have little Experience, and much Youth. There are 
beſides theſe, a Multitude of Names with which all forts 
of Vice are diſguis'd. 

The next Queſlion is, in what Wiſdom and Folly con- 
ſit. A wiſe Man is one that knows what ought to be 
ſaid and done, and a Fool is one that is ignorant of 
both. But is he that is thus ignorant, in this Condition 

without 


Medium between Health and Sickneſs, neither is there Wi 
any between Wiſdom and Folly, To which Alcibiades e 
agrees. : 
Since Madneſs then is oppos'd to Wiſdom, (ſays So- ſh; 
rrates) Folly and Madneſs are but one and the ſame | wy 
Thing. For one ſingle Subject can't have two Contra- G 
Tics oppos'd to it, and conſequently every Fool is mad. _ 
And ſeeing there are always a thouſand Fools to one | th 
wife Man in the World, while we live in it, we are a- Wm ©: 
mong mad Men. 3 
The only Thing that can militate againſt this Principle, WM *? 
is, that it would be impoſſible to live among ſo great a K 
Number of mad Men ; and the wiſe, whoſe Number is | Ol 
but ſmall, could never eſcape their Fury. And yet wie WM * 
Men live in Cities, therefore it ſeems not true to ſay they Tc 
live with mad Men. This is what Socrates objects againit WM © 
the Truth which he has made Alcibi ades acknowledge. | bi 
But he reſolves this Difficulty in ſhewing, that there are 4 
divers Degrees of Folly, as there are divers ſorts of Diſi- t 
eaſes. The Fever is a Diſcaſe. but every Diſeaſe is not | te 
the Fever. Tis juſt fo with Folly. All mad Men are WM © 
Fools, but all Fools are not mad. A Diſeaſe is a Genus ( 
which comprehends many Species. Folly or Impradencs } f 
in like manner comprehends many Species, which differ WM * 
in Degree. As Men have divided Arts and 'Trades among 
'em, {o they have ſhar'd Folly among themſelves too ; i 
thoſe who have the greateſt Share of it, are ſaid to be di- 1 
ſtrated and mad; and they who have ſomewhat leſs, are ] 
call'd Fools, and ſtupid. But becauſe Men ſeek to hide 0 
theſe Vices under ſpecious Names, they call the former, 
Men of Magnanimity, and of great Spirit; and they call f 
the others ſimple, or elſe they ſay they are harmleſs Men, | 
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without knowing it? Yes, certainly. Ozdipus, for in- 
ſtance (lays Socrates) was in this Condition when he 
made that Prayer which we ſpoke of before; but we 
ſha!l find a great many others, who without being tranſ- 
ported with Anger like him, will requeſt real Evils of 
God, while they think they are aſking real Goods. For 
as for Oedipus, if he did not aſk for what was good, nei- 
ther did he think he aſk'd it; whereas others do the con- 
trary, To begin with your ſelf, Alcibiades: If the God 
to whom you are going to pray, ſhould ſuddenly appear 
to you, and aſk you, if you would not be willing to be 
King of the Athenians, of all Greece, nay, of all Europe, 
or (if that ſeem'd too little for your Ambition) of the 
whole World ; would you not be extremely pleas'd, and 
return Home with Abundance of Joy, as one who had re- 
ceiv'd the greateſt Good in the World? Who would not 
be tranſported with ſuch a Thing as this? (replies Acibi- 
ade.) But (fays Socrates) would you give your Lite for 
the Empire of the Greeks, or that of all the Barbarians 
together? No, certainly, (fays Alcibiades) for then I 
could not enjoy it. But what if you could not enjoy it, 
(continues Socrates) and this Enjoyment muſt needs prove 
fatal to you? No (ſays Alcibiades) I would not do it on 
that Condition. 

You ſee by this therefore (ſays Socrates) that it is not 
ſafe to deſire or accept what we know not. How many 
Men, after they have paſlionately deſir'd to be Kings, and 
have left no Stone unturn'd to obtain their End, have be- 
come the'Sacrifices of their extravagant Ambition? The 
Story of Archelaus King of Macedonia is yet freſh in Me- 
mory. He aſcended the Throne by his Crimes, and was 
aſſaſſinated by his Favourite, who could not maintain him- 
ſelf in it above three or four Days; but was murder'd by 
a third, who was ambitious to fill the ſame Place. 

But without looking after foreign Examples, how 
many of the Generals of our Army have been condemn'd 
to Death in our own City ! How many of em exil'd !' 
and how many others have we ſeen, who after they had 

aſs'd through innumerable Dangers, Toils and Labours, 
ve fallen in the midſt of their Triumphs, by the Ca- 
3 lumnies 
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lumnies of their Enemies! A great many other Perſons, 
after they have ardently defir'd Children, have been very 
unhappy in obtaining em. And thus it is with the reſt 
of our Deſires; and tho' nothing is more common than 
Inſtances of this kind, yet there's ſcarce any Man, who 
would refuſe the 'Thing he deſires, if God ſhould offer 
it to him, or who would ceaſe to aſk it, if he were ſure 
to obtain it. And we may every Day ſee Perſons repent- 
ing their former Prayers, and making ſuch as are quite 
contrary to em. Therefore we muſt acknowledge the 
Truth of what Homer ſays, wiz. that nothing is more 
unjuſt than the Complaints Men make againſt the Gods, 
whom they accuſe of being the Cauſe of their Miſeries, 
whereas they are the Occaſion of em themſelves, who 
by their Folly draw down Miſchief on their own Heads, 
which were not deſigned for em. 

A great Poet, who knew the Ignorance of Mankind 
upon this Account, endeavoured to cure it by giving *em 
this Prayer, which I think is an admirable one: Great? 
God! who kneweſt better than aue what is neceſſary for 
us, give us the good Things we need, whether abe aſk en 
or not; and keep evil Things from us, even when we aſe 
em of thee. 

Then Ignorance is a very fatal Thing (ſays Alcibiades, 
ſeeing it changes our Prayers into Curſes, and prompts us 
to beg oſ God our own Miſeries. 

Hold a little, ſays Socrates, don't condemn Ignorance 
in general; if one Sort of it is pernicious, there's another 
that is very uſeful. For inſtance, would not Oreftes have 
been happy if he had not known his Mother, when he 
{ought after her to kill her ? For if he had not known her, 
he Fad not killed her, his Deſign being only againſt her. 
So that this kind of Ignorance would have been very good 
for him: There is an Ignorance then (ſays he) which 
ought to be commended ; and this he proves with great 
Evidence, And now he lays down this as a Principle, 
that all the Sciences in the World without that by which 
we know what is very good, are not only uſeleſs, but 
 wolt commonly 2 dangerous. 
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Tis not ſufficient (ſays he) that in the Council of a 
Prince, or of a Republick, there be Men of Ability in 
every Thing that relates to Peace, War, and all other 
Things belonging to Politicks, if they are not expert in 
the Knowledge of what is very good ; that is, if they 
are not under the Direction of the Divine Spirit, and do 
not well underſtand what is beſt, and moſt juſt, they are 
incapable of governing a State well ; ſo that nothing but 
Injuſtice and Diſcord will be ſeen to reign in it. For 
while theſe Miniſters think they know what indeed they 
do not underſtand, and continually ſuffer themſelves to be 
led by Opinion, and not by Knowledge, they never judge 
aright but by Accident. They are like Ships well ſtor'd 
with every Thing needful for a long Voyage ; but which 
for want of a Pilot can't chuſe but be loſt in a little Time. 
It would be much more uſeful for theſe Men to be igno- 
rant of what they know, provided they were convinc'd 
of their Ignorance; for then they would not intrude 
themſelves to give Counſel in Things which they don't 
underſtand, and yet think they do. Therefore that Soul, 
that City, or that Republick that would be happy, muſt 
acquire this Science, which alone makes others turn to a 
good Account; without it, the greater Fortune either 
| vey Men or States enjoy, the more impoilible it is 
or 'em not to commit very great Crimes, either in acqui- 
ring Riches, or augmenting their Forces, or the like. 
Without this Science a Man may have all others, and yet 
never be the better for em: And to ſuch a one that Verſe 
which Hemer made againſt Margites may be apply'd ; 
He knew many Things, but knew them all amiſi. 
For this wife and divine Poet does not mean by this, 
that he did not know 'em well, as if one could properly 
know amiſs what one knows; but fignifies by this 
enigmatical Expreſſion, that he knew 'em all unhappily ; 
or, that it was a great Unhappineſs to him to know 'em. 
For where the Knowledge of God is not, there is no 
Good. And if theſe Sciences are unhappy to us, twould 
be better for us to be ignorant of em, and conſequent- 
ly, there 1s a ſort of Ignorance more uſeful than the 
P 6 Sciences. 
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Sciences. This is ſtill more true in Prayer, than in all 
other Actions of Life. And 'tis better to aſk nothing 
of God, than to aſk what is Evil of him, when we 
think we are aſking Good ; and conſequently, the Praver 
J have been ſpeaking of, is the moſt perfect of all 
others. 

Upon this Model, the Prayer of the Lacedemonian: 
was form'd; who are content to ſay, Lord, grant us 
what ſeems good and comely to thee. They never requeſt 

any Thing but this, and yet are the happieſt People in 
the World. To this Purpoſe, Socrates relates a Story, 
which he had heard told by ſome old People. He ſays, 
the Athenians, having been often overcome in the Wars 
they had with the Lacedemonians, reſolved to fend to the 
Oracle of Jupiter Ammon, to know the Reaſon why the 
Gods rather favour'd the Lacedemonians, than the Athe- 
zians, who offer'd 'em more Sacrifices, erected more 
Temples and Statues in their Honour, and made em 
more Preſents, and more magnificent Oblations than al! 
the Grcels together. Whereas the Lacedemonians were 
ſo guilty of Avarice in their Worſhip, that they ſcarce 
ſacriſic'd any Beaſts but what were blemiſh'd, and muti- 
lated ; tho” they were very rich. The Prophet an{wer'd 
'em in a few Words: The Benedictiont of the Lacedemo- 
nians are more agreeable to Jupiter, than all the Sa- 
criſices of the Greeks. He calls their Prayers, Bene- 
ditions. So that the Lacedemonians were beloved of 
God, becauſe they knew how to pray ; whereas the reſt 
of the Greeks were hated of him, becauſe they did not 
underſtand how to offer Sacrifice. And Homer (ſays he) 
ſignifies the ſame Thing, when he fays, The Trojans, 
when they built a Fort, offzr'd whole Hacatombs to the 
Gods, the Smoke of which aſcended to Heaven ; but 
the Gods refus'd to accept em, becauſe they hated the 
facred City of Troy, King Priamus, and his People. 
The Occafion of this Hatred was, becauſe the Trojans 
knew not how to pray, but would have oblig'd God 
by their Sacrifices to do, not his own Will, but theirs. 
But God ſuffers not himſelf to be corrupted by * 
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to obtain his Favour by ſuch Sacrifices as the Wicked axe 
better able to offer than the Righteous. God only re- 
gards the Sanctity and Purity of the Soul, and eſteems 
nothing but Juſtice and Wiſdom. Now none are truly 
juſt and wiſe, but thoſe who know how to perform 
their Duty toward God and Men, both in their Words 
and Actions. What do you think of all this, Alci- 
biades ? | | 

Alcibiades ſtruck with the Evidence of theſe Truths, 
anſwers, that he is not ſo ſenſeleſs, as to oppoſe his weak 
Underſtanding to that of God, and to contradict his 
Oracles. 

Then don't be in ſo much Haſte, Alcibiades, (conti- 
nues Socrates) to offer your Prayers, leſt God, to puniſh 
you, ſhould anſwer the Imprecations you are going to 
utter againſt your ſelf : For you are not a Man likely to 
uſe the Prayer of the Lacedemonians ; you are too proud, 
for that is the ſofteſt Name I can give your ee : 
Therefore wait till you are better inſtructed how to de- 
mean your ſelf, both toward God and Men. 

Alas! when ſhall I be inſtructed in this? (replies Alci- 
biades) and who ſhall be my Mafler ? What Pleaſure [ 
ſhould take in obeying him 

It muſt be he who takes Care of you {fays Socrates) 
and who truly loves you ; that is God, 'tis he that 
mult teach you to pray well. But before he com- 


municates to you this Knowledge of what is very good, 


which alone can make you difcern what is your true 
Good, and ſuggeſt ſuch Prayers to you as will be for 

our Advantage, he muſt diſſipate the Darkneſs that 
beclouds 'your ſoul; as Minerva, in Homer, difpell'd 
the Miſt that cover'd Diomedes his Eyes, and hinder'd 
him from diftinguiſhing God from Man. For while we 
are deſtitute of the Knowledge of God, we are inca- 
pable, either of underſtanding him, or of following 
him; and conſequently, tis impoſſible for us to pray 
well, 


Let 


like a Uſurer; and that Man muſt be a Fool, who thinks 
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Let him ſcatter then, (replies Alcibiades) let him de- 
ſtroy this Darkneſs of mine; I abandon my ſelf to his 
Conduct: And till that happy Day comes, which, if it 
pleaſe God, I ſhall not be long expecting, I'll defer my 
Prayers and my Sacrifice. In the mean Time, give me 
Leave to expreſs my Thanks to you for your wife Cour- 
fel, by putting this Crown on your Head which I wear on 
mine, 


I readily accept that Favour (ſays Socrates) and as in | 


the Phœnicians of Euripides, Creon, ſeeing Tireftas com- 
ing to him with a Crown of Gold, which was the Firlt- 
fruits of the Spoil of the_Enemy, and with which the 
Athenians had honour'd him for his Art, ſaid, I take 
your Crown, which is the Sign of Viftory, for à good 
Omen, for You fee wwe are alſo in a great Storm of War: 
So I mult ſay, I take the Honour, 1 now receive at your 
Hands, for a happy Preſage; for I am engag'd in no lefs 
a Conflict than Creon, while I am endeayouring to gain 
the Victory over all your Lovers. 
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Of HOLINESS. 


ag Uty ron meets Socrates in the King's Porch, 
JIE which was a Place on the Right Hand of 
the Ceramigue, where one of the IX Ar- 
ld chons, who was call'd zhe King, preſided 
during his Year. Surpriz'd at this No- 
velty, (for it was the firſt Time that Socr2- 
tes had appear d in this Place) he aſks him, what it was 
that could oblige him to leave Tyceus to come into this 
Porch. For *tis not likely (ſays he) that you have any Pro- 
ceſs here before the King, as I have. Tis worſe than that, 
(fays Socrates) the Buſineſs I have is that which the A 
nians call an Accuſation. How (ſays Eutyphron) does any 
one accuſe you then ? For I can't imagine that you would 
accuſe any Body. Eutyphron, who is going to accuſe his 

own Father, can't believe that Socrates would accuſe an 
Man ; of ſuch a ſtrange Piece of Extravagance, and of fo 
fond an Opinion of himſelf, is a ſuperſtitious Men capa- 
ble. And Plat improves this with a great deal 1 _ 
reis ; 
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dreſs ; to inſinuate, that at Athens, honeſt Men never fol- — 
low'd the Trade of Acculers. _ kno 
+ Socrates ſays, he accus'd no Body. Who. is it that 1 be 
accuſes you then, (ſays Eutyphron?) I don't very well all 

know him (ſays Szcrates) he is a young Man: And not if t 
content to tell his Name, and the Place of his Birth, he vou 
draws his Picture; which is that of a Man whoſe Phy- or 1 
ſiognomy promiſes nothing of good. He has, ſays he, ieſt 
lank Hair, a thin Beard, and a crooked Noſe. All theſe JEN 


Marks can't make him known This young Man (con- MY the 
tinues Socrates) like a great Politician, has cauſed me | 
to be cited before the City, as our common Mother, 


o 

_ accuſes me of forging new Gods, and rejecting the be 
old. : | 
Oh (ſays Eutyphron) J perceive what the Matter is, 7 
becauſe you ſay you have a familiar Genius, a God that ar 
conducts you, Melitus accuſes you of introducing new WY 
Opinions, knowing very well that all ſuch Things as theſe 5 pr 
are ſuſpected by the common People, who are always 1 G 
ready to receive Accuſations of this kind. What do th 
not 1 ſuffer, when J ſpeak of Divine Things in the Aſ- h 
ſemblies, and am predicting what ſhall come to pals ! N 


The People laugh at me, as if I were a Fool: Not that 
any Thing that I have foretold has fail'd of its Accom- 


L 

pliſhment ; but 'tis becauſe they naturally envy all ſuck b 
as we are. d 

My dear Eutyphron, (replies Socrates) perhaps-'tis no 

ſuch great Misfortune to be laugh'd at. The Athenians t 
don't much trouble their Heads about a Man's Ability, 0 
323 he concerns not himſelf to teach others what 
e knows: But if any one makes a Profeſſion of Teach- | 

( 


ing, they are downright angry with him ; either out of 
Envy, as you ſay, or for ſome other Reaſon which we 
know not. I don't at all deſire (ſays Eutyphron) to make 
Trial (as you have done) to my Coſt, what Sentiments 
the Athenians have of me. 

There's a great deal of Difference (replies Socrates, 
improving this Confeſſion of Eutyphron, to ſhew, in 
the Perſon of this Diviner, the Character of thoſe that 
preſided to teach Religion, viz. that they taught no- 


thing, 
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thing, but through Fear left the People in Ignorance) per- 
haps you are very reſerv'd, and refuſe to teach what you 
know ; whereas I fear the Athenians will think the Love 
bear to all Mankind induces me to tell em too freely 
all I know, without aſking any Rward of 'em. But 
if they would only laugh at me (as I ſaid juſt now) as 
you ſay they do at you, it would be no very troubleſome 
or unpleaſant Thing to paſs a few Hours in laughing and 
jeſting. But if they ale up the Matter in earneſt, then 
tis only for ſuch Divines as you to know what will be 
the Event. 

It may be (ſays Eutyphron, like a great Diviner) 
you'll ſuſtain no Damage by it, and 1 hope youll 
have a happy Iſſue of your Bulineſs, as well as I of 
mine. 

Then you have ſome Buſineſs here, (replies Socrates) 
are you Plaintiff or Defendant ? I am Plaintiff), ſays Eu- 
typhron. Whom do you proſecute (ſays Socrates ?) I 
proſecute my Father (ſays the other.) Your Father ! 
Good God! (ſays Socrates) and what is the Accuſation 
then? Of what do you accuſe your Father? JI accuſe 
him of Murder (replied Eutyphron.) Of Murder! (ſays 
Socrates) that indeed is an Accuſation above the Reach of 
the People, who will never comprehend that it can be 
juſt, For this is not an Attempt for an ordinary Man, 
yo for one who is arrived to the utmoſt Pitch of Wiſ- 

om. 

You ſay true, Socrates, (replies Eutyphron) deluded by 
this Commendation. But (ſays the other) is it any one 
of your Relations that your Father has kill'd? Without 
Doubt (continues he) it muſt be ſo : For you would not 
bring your Father before a Court of Juſtice, if he had 
only kill'd a Stranger. | 

What an Abſurdity is that (ſays Eutyphron) to think 
there's a Difference in this reſpect between a Relation 
and a Stranger! the Caſe is equal. The only Thing 
to be regarded, is the Juſtice or Injuſtice of the Action: 
For if the Action be evil, you are obliged to proſecute 
the Author of it, whatever Friendſhip or Relation is 
between you; for you render your ſelf an * 

of. 
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of his Crime to have the leaſt Familiarity with him, and 
not to endeavour to bring him to Puniſhment, which a- 
lone can purge and expiate you both. But to apprize 
you of the Fact, the Deceaſed was one of our Farmers 
when we liv'd at Nayes: He held a Piece of Land of 
us. One Day having drank too much, he fell into a 
Paſſion with one of our Slaves, and knock'd him o' th' 
Head. My Father put him into a deep Pit, bound Hand 
and Foot, and ſent hither to conſult thoſe who have the 
Inſpection of all Matters of Religion, and Caſes of Con- 
ſcience, to know what he ſhould do; and during all 
this Time, neglected the poor Priſoner, as an Ailaſſin 
whoſe Life was of no Conſequence ; and ſo he died: 
Hunger, Thirſt, and the Weight of his Irons, kill'd him, 
before the Return of the Meſſenger that my Father ſent. 
Upon this, the whole Family is mightily diſturb'd at me, 
becauſe for the ſake of an Aſſaſſin 1 accuſe my Father of 
Murder, which they pretend he has not committed; 
and if he had committed it, they maintain that I ought 
not to proſecute him, ſeeing the Deceaſed was a Villain 
and a Murderer ; beſides that 'tis an impious Action for a 
Son to bring a criminal Proceſs againſt his Father: So ig- 
norant are they of Divine Things, and ſo incapable of 
diſcerning what is profane and impious from what is juſt 
and holy. | 

Sec: ates, amaz'd at a Poſition ſo preſumptuous and 
faiſe, aſks him if he thinks he ſo exactly knows all Di- 
vine Ihings, and can fo preciſely diſtinguiſh that whick 
is holy from that which is profane; that the Cafe being 
25 he relates, he can proſecute his Father without fearing 
to commit an impious Act. 

E utyphron, like a ſuperſtitious Bigot, who deſpiſes all 
the World beſide, and thinks he ſees more clearly into 
Matters of 2 than any Body elſe, anſwers, What 
Advantage ſhould I have above other Men, if I did not 
very exaily know all theſe Things ? 

Secrates feigns himſelf extremely pleaſed that he had 
found a Man of ſo clear a Head, and ſo great Abilities, 
who might give him ſo much Aſſiſtance in the trouble. 
ſome Affair in which Melitus had engag'd him; and 
2 earneſtly 
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* earneſtly conjures him to teach him what is properly 
holy, and what profane; and to give ſuch a juſt Idea of 
both, as may always enable him to diſtinguiſh 'em with 
Certainty. 
of Eutythron here ſtill keeps his Character very well. 
That is holy (ſays he) which I am doing, namely, to 
1» W proſecute in a Court of Judicature every one that commits 
nd Murder, Sacrilege, or any other unjuſt Act of the like 
he Nature, without any Piſtinction: Let it be Father, Mo- 
ther, Brother, &c. tis the ſame Thing. 
This Definition, which ſprings rather from blind Zeal, 
than the Knowledge of Holineſs, not ſatisfying Socrates, 
4 Eutrphron attempts to prove it by Authority. He main- 
; tains, that all Religion conſiſting in imitating the Gods, 
he could not do a more pious and holy Thing than to 
proſecute his own Father, ſeeing Jupiter put Saturn in 
Chains becauſe he devour'd his Children; and Saturn 
|. himſelf had treated Cælus with yet greater Rigour, for 
nt ſome other Fault. t 
Socrates infinuates, that he doubts of the Truth of 
theſe Stories, becauſe even Reaſon teaches us not to attri- 
bute any unworthy Thing to the Deity. However (ſays 
If he ironically to Eutyphron, after his uſual Manner) if you, 
R who are ſo able a Man in religious Matters, agree with 
the common People in this, and believe theſe Traditions 
4 a; well as they, 'tis abſolutely neceſſary that I ſhould be- 


"x licve 'em too, I who am but ignorant in theſe Things. 
þ Therefore I intreat you, in the Name of that God who 
| preſides over Friendſhip, do not deceive me, but tell me 
- if you believe that there ever were ſuch Things as you 
have been relating. | 
ll This Bigot, a6 A is always credulous and conceited, 
* makes no Scruple not only to ſay that he believes it, but 
t adds, that he believes Things yet more ſurprizing, of 
t which the common People are ignorant; meaning, with- 
out Doubt, the Myſteries that were known only to thoſe 
J that were initiated: And maintains all the Fables of Po- | 
; ets, and Fancies of Paigters, as fundamental Points of 1 
A Religion, 4 i l 
d | Socrates 
Y 


G ” 
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Szcrates does not trouble himſelf with the Confutation 
of em; that would finiſh the Diſpute too ſoon ; and he 
is not willing to offend him. Therefore he proczeds to 
aſk him, as if he were willing to be inſtructed by him, 
what it is that he calls pious and holy; and deſires him 
to give a clear and diſtinct Idea by which he may judge of 
every Thing that is pious and holy. For a true Def. 
nition ought to make known the Eſſence and Nature of 
that which is defin'd. 


Eutyphron anſwers, That it is that which is pleaſing to 
the Gods; and conſequently, that that 1s profane and 


impious which is diſpleaſing to *em. 
Sgerates takes Advantage of this Definition, and 


ſhews, that the Gods being often divided among them- | 
ſelves, their Quarrels muſt needs ariſe from their Dil- | 


agreement about what is juſt or unjuſt, profane or 


holy: And that according to this, one and the ſame } 
Thing is holy and profane, ſeeing it pleaſes ſome of | 
em, and difpleaſes others. Therefore the Definition of 
holy and profane can't ſubſiſt with the Plurality of | 


Gods 


This Conſequence is certain, and will be ſufficient to 


reclaim a wiſe Man from that Error, and to convincs 


him that there is but one God. But Exutyphron 18 


his Character better than ſo. Tis no ſuch eaſy Matter 
to undecieve a ſuperſtitious Man. To elude this Conſe- 
quence, he engages to prove, that the Action of his Fa- 

ther was difpleat 
agreeable to em. 
Socrates does not preſs him with the Abſurdity of 
this Perſuaſion, which is rather a Suppoſition than 
Certainty. For fince their Theology acknowledge; 
that the Gods are very often conteſting about Mat- 
ters of this Nature, how could Eutyphron be certain 
that they agreed about the Action he was going to un- 
dertake? In an Affair of this Conſequence, a greater 
ogg» is requiſite than that which ariſes from Opi- 
nion. It was very eaſy by this Means to reduce him 
to an Abſurdity ; But Socrates takes another Courſe O 
expole 


ing to all the Gods, and that his was | 
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expoſe the Ignorance of the Man ſtill more, and thereby 
to overthrow a Religion which had no better Props than 
theſe. Therefore he convinces him that this Definition is 
not perfect. 

Eutyphron thinks to rectify it, by ſaying, that which 
is holy, is what pleaſes all the Gods. But Socrates an- 
ſwers, that this is only to explain one of the Properties 
of a holy Thing, inſtead of diſcovering the Effence of it. 
He does not aik, if that which is holy is belov'd of the 
Gods; no Body doubts of that: He would know, why 
it is lov'd, and what it is that renders it worthy of Love. 
For if that which is holy, and that which is belov'd of 
the Gods, were the ſame Thing, fince the Gods love 
that which is holy only becauſe *tis holy, they would love 
that which they love only becauſe it was belov'd of 'em. 
And on the other Hand, if that which is belov'd of the 
Gods, were belov'd of 'em only becauſe they love it, it 
would follow that the Gods love without Reaſon, and 
that that which is holy would be holy only becauſe it was 
belov'd. In a word, (ſays he) there is a great deal of 
Difference between theſe two Terms, Hoh, and Below'd 
of the Gods ; and that they are entirely oppoſite. For 
one Man is lov'd only becauſe they love him, and ano- 
ther is lov'd becauſe he deſerves to be lov'd. That is to 
ſay, that which is holy is belov'd of the Gods only be- 
cauſe it is holy; but 'tis not holy becauſe *tis beloy'd of 
them. The Matter in Hand therefore is to explain the 
Nature of that which is holy, and not its Qualities ; and 
to define what it is, and why the Gods love it. This is 
very perplexing to a ſuperſtitions Man, who continually 
takes up Things without Examination, and believes a 
Thing only becauſe he believes it. 

Futyphron does not diſſemble his Trouble, but confeſſes 
that his Thoughts are fluctuating, and that he knows not 
how to fix enz. 

Socrates, to make the Matter (which is very ſerious) 
a little pleaſant, takes. Occaſion from it to ſpeak of the 
Works of Dadalus, who made moveable Statues, 
which never ſtood ſtill, but when a certain Spring 

| which 
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which they had, was tied and ſtopt. He lets Eutypſ rer 
know, that his Principles are as moveable as theſe Sta- 
tues. The governing Spring is not yet ſtopt, but is con- 
tinually going His Meaning is, that Eutyphron ſpoke by 
Opinion, and not at all by Science. To help him out 
therefore, he aſks him, if he docs not think that which 
is holy is juit ? To this, Zutyphron agrees. Next to this, 
the Queſtion is, whether that which is holy is a Part of 
that which is juſt, or that which is juſt a Part of that 
which is holy ? Tis ſoon decided, that what is juſt is the 
Genus, and what is holy the Species: For there are many 
Things juſt which are not holy, but none holy which are 
not juſt. So that what is juſt has a larger Extent than 
what is holy. 

Nothing now remains but to know what Part of that 
which is juſt, that which is holy is. Fatypbren lays, tis 
that Part of Juſtice which reſpects the Gods, and the 
Care of their Worſhip, and that the other Part concerns 
Men only. 

This Anſwer throws 'em into another Difficulty, and 
that is, how to know in what this religious Care conſiſts, 
and whether it be of the Nature of all other Cares 
which tend to the Profit of that which is cared for. 
For if ſo, our Holineſs muſt render the Gods bet- 
ter and more excellent; which would be an impious 
Thought. 

Eutyphron anſwers, that 'tis a Care like that whiz 
Servants take of their Maſters. Holineſs then (ſays So- 
crates) is a kind of Servant to the Gods: But what do 
the Gods do by the Miniſtry of this Servant? For as 
Phyſicians operate Health by the Miniſtry of their Art, 
the Gods mutt needs operate ſomething by the Miniſtry 
of our Holineſs. Now, what is that they operate? Eu 
ren aniwers, that they engage us to pleaſe them by our 
Prayers and Sacrifices ; and that Holineſs and Piety con- 
ſiſt in this, on which the Welfare of Families and Re- 
Publicke depends. As, on the contrary, Impiety is the 

Ruin both of particular Perſons and States. 
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Socrates collects from this indefinite Anſwer, that Ho- 
lineſs is the Art of facrificing and praying. To facrifice 
is to give, and to pray is to aſk. So that Holineſs con- 
ſiſts in Feng and aſking. Such Things only are aſk'd 
as are wanted, and ſuch Things only given as are neceſ- 
ſary to thoſe to whom they are given; for it would be 
ridiculous to give a Thing which they have no Occafion 
ſor, 

From hence he draws this Concluſion, that Holineſs is 
a Traffick between God and Man. But what Profit can 
God receive from our Offerings? For as for us, 'tis very 
viſible what Profit we receive from him, ſince we have not 
the leaſt Good but what proceeds from his Bounty. Are 
we then ſo crafty (ſays he) to draw all the Advantage of 
this Commerce to our ſelves only, ſo that God gets nothing 
by it? 

gy ITED preſs'd with this Argument, ſhuts up all, 
in ſaying, that God leaves what is profitable to us, and 
contents himſelf with that which is pleaſant; and that 
tis our Reſpect and Gratitude that is ſo pleaſant to him: 
Which returns exactly to the former Definition, that that 
is holy which is pleaſing to the Gods. 

Szcrates ſhews him, that he has hitherto only made a 
Circle; and intreats him not to refuſe him the Know- 
ledge of ſo great a Good. But Euhpbron, like a true 
Votary of Superſtition, who is always preſumptuou , 
and never confeſſes his Ignorance, ſeeks only how to 
get rid of him, and refers this Enquiry to another 
Time, telling him ſome urgent Buſineſs calls him elſe- 
where. 

Thus ends this Dialogue which deſtroys the falſe 
Opinions which then reign'd in the World, without 
eſtabliſhing the true. The Death of Secrates occaſion'd 
Plato to write thus imperfectly and ſparingly : Beſides, 
this is his Method, he always refutes before he teaches. 
But his Wanner of refuting fails not to make a Diſco- 
very by way of Anticipation of what he deſigns to eſta- 
blith, and docs maintain elſewhere. Here we ſee the 
ſuperſtitious Man is always near the 'Truth, but never 

reaches 
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reaches it. Tis certain, that Holineſs is pleaſing to 
God; 'tis certain likewiſe that it produces a kind of Com- 
merce between God and Men, and that this conſiſts in 
giving and aſking : But the ignorant Arſheniaus conceiv'd 
this after too groſs a Manner. 

Holineſs can't be in us without Converſion, nor Con- 
verſion without Love; and this Love engages us to give 
our ſelves entirely to God, and to aſk of him to give 
. himſelf to us, that he may keep alive in us that divine 
Flame which purifies our Souls, and makes us reſemble 
him. In this conſiſts that Commerce between God and 
Men which makes up the whole of Religion, as Socrates 
and Plato both acknowledg'd. 


The End of the FiesT VOLUME. 
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